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< ~Pre}ac& 

A Comprehensive History of Tamil Literature is 
planned in the present and forthcoming volumes. The 
subject is vast, and every facet of this brilliant is requiring of 
a most careful study and treatment by a body of competant 
scholars. The generous reception accorded to my attempt at an 
anthology for Tamil-“/w 0 Thousand years of Tamil Literature ” 
to give a panoramic picture of our rich heritage has prompted 
me to this venture, with the hope that this will be taken up 
by worthier hands for an early realisation. Tamil is one of 
the world’s earliest languages, spoken by man, with a 
varied literature and one of the noblest grammars having 
come down to us; though a vaster one having only been 
attempted by forces of Nature to be effaced - the survivals, 
of which however have given us one of the noblest literatures 
conceivable by man and of his intellect. 

The time is now at hand and opportune that a World 
Union of scholars have met at the International Conference- 
Seminar on Tamil Studies, which among others to find the ways 
and means for making our noblest heritage available in a 
lingua franca of humanity. I offer this my humble effort in this 
direction, at the sanctum of Oriental Savants for their 
imprimatur. 

To Dr.Rajah Sir M.A. Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad, 
the Founder - Pro - Chancellor of the Annamalai University, 
I dedicate this offering of my love and gratitude; to 
Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaiiar, Vice-Chancellor, Uni¬ 
versity of Madras. I owe the inspiration to undertake this 
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labour of love and service, and to Dr.T.P. Meenakshisundaran, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madurai, I tender my 
grateful thanks for his valued Fore-word and also an Introduc¬ 
tion to a History of Tamil language which adds greatly to the 
value of the present volume for scholars and students of Tamil. 
He has been my guru and encouraging me in my literary 
endeavours. I am also indebted to Prof K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri for several extracts from his works illuminating this 
volume; to Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai whose contributions to the 
Comprehensive History of India published by M/s. Oriental 
Longmans, to my late Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, the late 
Dr. M. Rajamanikkanar, all whose works have been invalu¬ 
able to me, I am also indebted to Dr. M. Varadarajan, Dr. 
A. M. Dorai Rangaswami, Mr. K. Kodandapani Pillai, Dr. 
A. L. Basham, Mr. K. R. Srinivasan and other eminent 
scholars, whose help and encouragements have resulted in this 
volume. 

My gratitude is also due to Dr. Jean Filliozat, 
Director of the Institut Francais d’ Indologie, Pondichery 
whose generous responses to my requests and his advice 
have been uniform and kind, to Shri S. S. Vasan - a genius 
of cultural Arts, who has always been very helpful; also my 
thanks to the Azhahu Printers, who were responsive to bring 
out this work opportunely. 




ore-word 

Thiru J. M. Somasundaram Pillai has already given us 
an anthology of Tamil poetry written during the last two 
thousand years with English translation. The poems have 
been arranged therein in the chronological order so that one 
may get a distinct view of the history of Tamil literature, its 
most concrete representation. He has attempted now at wri¬ 
ting a comprehensive History of Tamil literature with plates 
and illustrations and with profuse quotations from Tamil 
literature. It is proposed to publish it in four volumes, first 
on the Sangam Age, the second on the Pallava period, the 
third on the Imperial Chola period and the fourth on the 
modern age. Tamil is a classic language like Sanskrit but 
fortunately it has not ceased to be a spoken tongue. It is the 
mother tongue of almost all the people living in Tamil land 
and of many citizens of South Africa, Ceylon, Malaysia, Sin¬ 
gapore and in Far-East not to speak of the Tamils who are 
working outside Tamil land in India itself. Next only to 
Sanskrit, it is fortunate enough to have preserved an ancient 
literature and also a literary tradition going beyond the period 
of this literature thus recovered from oblivion. Tolkappiyam, 
in its original form, must have been there not later than the 
century before Christ, and yet it speaks of a rich and varied 
literature now unfortunately lost to us. Tamil belongs to the 
Dravidian Family of languages - the earliest among them to 
be cultivated as a language and literature of culture. All 
these make its study interesting and useful for the scholars of 
the world but the research world, unfortunately cannot make 
full use of this literature for want of translations in any world 
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language. The anthology above referred to supplied a great 
need but a connected picture one can get therefrom, cannot 
but be a blurred one because of the difference in culture. 
This comprehensive history is therefore necessary to get a 
connected and detailed picture which the scholars may now 
study, verify and correct in the light of their own interpretation 
of the facts assembled here. 

Nearly 450 pages are in this first volume which attempts 
to cover the period from the earliest times to 600 A. D. - the 
period of the glorious and beautiful dawn of this Literature, 
It covers a very important period, in its history where the 
southern element is seen at its height and pristine purity and 
unique greatness inspite of its contact with and natural abso¬ 
rption of other cultures. The greater mingling comes at a later 
period when the pan-Indian culture has its best representation 
in Tamil land of these days. 

This book begins with an introduction to a History of 
Tamil Language. The author has been waiting for now nearly 
three years for this introduction. I am mainly responsible 
for the delay in the publication of this important work which 
ought to have been otherwise in the hands of scholars even in 
1964. I must apologise also for my scrappy work now called 
an introduction to the History of Tamil language. 

. There follows a general introduction where the back¬ 
ground required for the study of the earliest period of Tamil 
literature is made clear with a sketch of the pre and proto 
history of Tamil land, the old traditions of Tamil land, of 
the three Tamil sangams, the seat besides of the three King¬ 
doms and that of the seven Velirs are all given. 
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Since these Kings, chieftains played the part of the patrons 
of Tamil, a knowledge about them is absolutely necessary. 
Then begins the survey of the ancient literature. True to the 
tradition, the author begins with the Akattiar legend. Natur¬ 
ally the Chapter on Tolkappiyar follows. He is according 
to tradition the disciple of Akattiyar, though the latter is 
nowhere mentioned by the former. Tolkappiyam at least its 
nucleus-is the earliest amongst the Tamil works now available. 
It is a book on grammar but it also includes a part on poetics 
which is very valuable for knowing the literary trends of the 
age of Tolkappiyar and his predecessors. The author summa¬ 
rises the recent researches in this field. 

The author follows this by his study of Tirukkural, a 
book which had been translated into many languages of the 
world. He summarises a note by his uncle the famous 
Nallasami Pillai and gives a translation of the first chapter in 
Kural so that the reader may form his own opinion thereon. 
It may be that the author believes that Tirukkural is the 
earliest amongst the Sangam worksj even otherwise he is 
justified in starting with Tirukkural, which is the cream of 
the ancient Tamil culture. Sangam works may be studied 
from this point either as leading to this work or as leading 
therefrom. The author writes next about the important poets 
and poetesses of the Sangam age. 

Sangam poetry now consists of nine anthologies - Ettu- 
t-tokai. Eight anthologies of poems'of varying lengths but 
none of them exceeding thirty two lines and Pattu-p-pattu 
another anthology of still longer poems, none of which are 
shorter than 100 lines. The author therefore proceeds to 
study the Sangam literature under these well known heads. 
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The major portion of this part consists of illustrative 
verses and their translations. There are also important 
notes on facts of interest - such as culture, cities, food and 
merchandise. 

The last is a chapter on the socio-economic life of the 
Sangam and its continuation, with profuse quotations and 
adaptations of passages from the authors who had worked 
on this problem. This chapter is necessary for understanding 
the culture represented by the sangam literature. The 
following sub-titles will explain the scope of this important 
chapter - society, kingship and system of Government, the 
three families of kings and their origin, king’s justice, 
King’s sense of humaneness, interstate - relations, - 
architecture in the royal cities, warfare, military camp, food 
and clothing, Royalties and poets, economy, women, agriculture 
and commerce, Sea-power of the Tamils, Arikaraedu, the earlist 
Indo - Roman trading Station, Social life, Religion and 
Rituals, the megalithic burials and Urn fields of South India 
in the light of Tamil Literature and Tradition, Sepulchral 
urns at Adichanallur and Fine Arts. Many doubts and blind 
spots in Sangam verse, will be removed by the discussions 
on the above topics. 

He thereafter turns to the age of Buddhism and Jainism 
which had given us the famous Twin Epics - Silappathikaram 
and ManimekhalaL The earliest Tamil epic is unique that it is 
not a story of a hero or a king unlike other epics of the world. 
It is the story of a chaste woman fighting for the fair name 
of her lord, singlehanded. In the end, she reaches perfection. 
Manimekalai is the story of the girl born in a community of 
public women rising to the greatness of a leader and a guru . 



These epics have been discussed at length as usual with illustr¬ 
ative passages. That was also the golden age of the Ethical 
literature called the patinen-kil kanakku, dealt with on the 
same pattern explained above. 

I therefore congratulate the author on this pioneering 
work of his. 


University of Madurai. 


T. P. Meenakshisundaran. 



A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF TAMIL LANGUAGE 

DR. T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAN, M.A., B.L., M O.L., D.Lltt., 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, MADURAI UNIVERSITY. 

0. The Dravidian: 

Tamil language occupies a place of importance in the 
Dravidian family of languages. Though attempts have been 
made to connect the Dravidian family of languages with other 
families of Indian languages, such attempts have not been 
successful to satisfy a majority of linguists. From that point 
of view, one can say that Dravidian languages are perhaps to 
be considered as “The Indian Language” that has no estab¬ 
lished connection outside this country. There are scholars 
who think this language came from outside India; and there 
are others who assert that this was the oldest language spoken 
in the old continent now lost in the Indian ocean and that it 
spread from there throughout India. A recent attempt has 
been made to identify the Dravidians with the people who 
used iron implements as found at Brahmagiri along with the 
A£okan remains; this iron users probably came not earlier 
than the 8th century B.C. But it has been argued that these 
need not necessarily be the Dravidians. 

Scholars like Caldwell, Gundert, Kittel and others 
even in the nineteenth century traced to the Dravidian 
source some of the old Sanskrit words which had not 
their proto type in the Indo-European and which could 
not be scientifically traced to the Indo-European. In the 
twentieth century, Sanskrit scholars like Dr. Burrow, 
Dr. Emcneau and Sir Ralph Turner failing to explain certain 
etymons in Sanskrit as belonging to the Indo-European 
source, achieved success when they attempted to explain them 



as coming from the Dravidian or the Munda - the languages 
with which the speakers of the Indo-Aryan languages came 
into contact in this land of India. Dr. Burrow has v found 
these Dravidian words in the Vedas themselves, but he points 
out, the borrowings were almost negligible thereafter till a 
later period when once again the borrowings increase in 
number. All these studies lead to only one conclusion that 
the Dravidians were in India before the advent of the speakers 
of the Aryan languages. 

It is only, in the South, the great Dravidian languages 
have developed into cultural languages with literatures of 
their own. Among these, Tamil has the oldest literature now 
extent. Next comes Kannada; third comes Telugu; Malayalam 
which might have been existing only as an independent 
spoken language was however identifying itself with the 
cultural and literature of the Tamils till the tenth or the 
twelfth centuries. These four languages occupy the coastal and 
inland regions of southern India. But what are now called 
uncultured languages tried to escape this kind of development, 
because the speakers of those languages receded into the 
forests and mountains. 

The Dravidian languages can be divided into 
three major groups viz., (1) the Northern Dravidian 
represented now by Brahui spoken in Baluchistan now in 
Pakistan, Kudux spoken in Madhya Pradesh and Malto 
spoken on the borders of Orissa and Bengal, (2) the 
Central Dravidian consisting of a number of languages like 
Kolami, Parji, Naiki, Konda, Gondi, Kui, Kuwi, Gadaba, and 
the recently discovered Pengo, (3) the southern Dravidian con¬ 
sisting of Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, Toda, Badaga, Tulu, 
Kodagu, Irula etc. Telugu stands more attached to the 
Central group. The Central Dravidian is found in the 



Madhya Pradesh, in the Vindhyas and in the south in the 
Deccan now represented by Andhra Pradesh. There are found 
in Telugu some of the aspects of the Southern Dravidian as 
well such as palatalisation of the initial velar. The Southern 
Dravidian should be divided into two groups (1) those coming 
from the proto Kannada and (2) those from the proto 
Tamil-Malayalam. 

The North Dravidian for example is characterised by 
the velar plosive remaining as such when followed by /!/ 
whilst elsewhere it becomes a velar fricative whilst Tamil is 
characterised by the velar becoming palatalised when followed 
by /!/ or /el and when not followed by a retroflex. The Central 
Dravidian is characterised often by metathesis like avanru> 
v§du and by the loss of the final nasal in the pronouns and 
by including human feminine singular in the Non-human 
singular whilst including Human feminine plural in Human 
plural The Southern Dravidian is characterised by the past 
tense forms with the dental also as the tense signs. It is also 
characterised by the development of the five-fold gender 
distinction viz., masculine singular, feminine singular, human 
plural, non-human singular and non-human plural. The Tamil 
is characterised by the palatalisation already referred to 
and also by some ancient relic forms. It is distinguished 
from modern Malayalam by the preservation or development 
of the gender suffixes in the finite verb forms which are not 
found in Malayalam. 

The Tamil like Malayalam is also characterised by the 
conversion of /e/ and /o/ in the initial syllable when not 
followed by a high vowel into /i/ and /u/ respectively. 

The speakers of the Aryan languages and the Dravidian 
languages should have come into contact with each other from 
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the Vedic age. The conclusive evidence for the knowledge of 
the Aryans about South India comes to us only later; for 
instance, the Pandyas and Cholas are referred to only by 
Vararuci who has attempted to fill up the lacunae in the 
descriptive grammar of Sanskrit by Pan ini of the sixth 
century B. C. According to the majority view, Vararuci 
is not earlier than the fourth century. Patanjali who 
is not later than the second century B. C. mentions 
the great southern city of Kanci. The A^okan inscriptions 
are aware of the Tamil Kingdoms. The three Southern 
kingdoms were Cola, Cera and Pandya. They also 
mention the fourth kingdom of the Satiyaputras which thanks 
to the loss of the initial palatal has been identified with 
AdiyamaB family by Dr. Burrow. The fact that Asoka 
mentions the form Keralaputra shows according to Dr. Burrow 
that the palatalisation of the initial velar has not become 
thoroughly established in his age. 

We have inscriptions in the caves of southern districts of 
Tamil land written in a script which along with the A$okan 
script can be traced to a common source probably that of 
Mohenjodaro. But the language has now been proved to be 
Tamil, where alone exist the peculiar sounds - jth fel / a nd 1/. 

1. PHONOLOGY 

The Proto-Dravidian had the following contrasting 
sounds. 

Vowels: 


i 


u il 


e e 


O 6 


a 


a 



V 


Consonants : 


k- 

c- 



t- 

P- 

-k- 

-c- 

-b- 

-t- 

-t- 


-kk- 

-cc- 

-tt- 

-tt- 

-tt- 

-PP- 

-nk- 

-nc- 

-nt- 

-nt- 

-Bt- 

-mp- 


n 

-n- ; -n 

n- 


m 

y 





V 



-H;-1 


-r- 

-vv- 


-H-l -l-;-l 
- 11 - - 11 - 

When we come to Tamil and examine the earliest literary 
records viz; Ca^kam literature which may not be later than 
the second century A.D., we find that certain changes have 
occurred from the point of view of Tamil. There are contrasts 
between the dental /n/ and the alveolar /n/. n is preserved 
only in Tamil and Malayalam though even here Tamil has 
lost n in many places where Malayalam still preserves it. 
In the medial position /-p-/ has become /-v-/ in other 
languages and even in later Tamil. But the ancient Tamil 
preserves the medial /—p—/ in the forms like /tapu/. What has 
become a trill or a dental or a retroflex in other languages 
remained as an alveolar plosive in the early Tamil. The voiced 
retroflex groove fricative -I- is found in Tamil and in ancient 
Kannada and Telugu. 

The earliest Tamil inscriptions which can be dated on 
paleographical grounds are found in the old Pandya country in 
the caves which were occupied by the Jain or Buddhist monks 
during their winter retreats. The earlier of these inscriptions 
do not distinguish between long and short consonants prob- 
bly they could not [be distinguished by the foreign scribes, 
inscriptions are small dotive tablets. /I/ written like the 



modern £ in English writing bears similarity to the modem 
/!/. Tolkappiyar speaks of retroflexion while describing 
the alveolar plosive and the nasal. The alveolar nasal 
in these inscriptions show a bend which may denote 
this retroflexion. The alveolar plosive is a combination of 
the retroflex /$/ and the dental /t/ suggesting that it is 
pronounced midway between these. The diphthongs /ai/ and 
/au/ are absent; /dh/ and /{h/ are found in two Prakrit loan 
words only. The phonemes are as in the ancient Tamil and 
Proto Dravidian as described earlier. Amongst the plosives 
/k/, /c/, /t/, Ipl alone occur initially though they occur inter- 
vocalicallv and after their homorganic nasals. The palatal 
nasal occurs only medially before the palatal /c/. Plosives 
never occur finally. True to the statement of Tolkappiyam the 
glide is absent in many cases and we have vowel clusters. 
There are no consonantal clusters initially or finally. The 
forms like ceytaan are found. 

One may summarise the morphological principles of 
these inscriptions for a better understanding of their 
language. 

Dravidian languages continue to be the suffixing lang¬ 
uages and being what are called the agglutinative languages, the 
different elements in the word remain as though unattached 
to one another so that their roorphologicial and grammatical 
systems remain transparent. One can also assert that the 
distinction between noun and verb could not have been there 
at an early stage. 

The inscriptions being short, there are no occurrences of 
conjunctive participles but there are relative participle forms 
like /piranta/. To the relative participle forms are added the 
pronominal suffixes /aa/, /ar/ or or/, eg. kotfior The last is 
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probably the conjugated noun. We have two conjugations: 
(1) where the past tense form shows /-tt—/ or /-nt-/ as past 
tense sign. (2) Those roots ending in kurriyalukaram add 
/-i-/ as the past tense sign. There is a distinction between 
the non-causal and the causal. The causal suffix is /-pi-/. 
Ex. kotupitor<kottuppitt5r which corresponds to modern 
kottuvittor. Note the medial /-p-/. We may note a number 
of stages in Tamil. (1) /—p—/ remaining /-p-/; (2) /-p-/ > 
/-v-/ after vowels and semi-vowels; (3) /-p-/>/-b-/ after 

the nasal; (4) /-p-/>/-m-/ after /m/. The cave inscriptions 
belong to the first stage. 

The words are divided into human and non-human with 
singular and plural in each. The inflexional /-tt-/ is found in 
words like nikamattor. There is concord or cross reference 
between the subject and the predicate in gender, number and 
person. Ex: nikamattor kottiyor. The sentences are sub¬ 
stantive sentences with a topic and a comment. Title and 
proper names are juxtaposed and their juxtaposition shows that 
they are put in apposition with each other or the first is an 
attribute to the second the head. True to Tolkappiyam the 
titles precede the proper names. The form yay, nay and tay 
of the Cankam age lead us to identify the form ay without 
the initial t- etc. This would suggest in kinship terms like 
tantai etc., which begins with a /t-/, the real or inferred forms 
which should begin with /a/ etc. True to this conclusion Mr. 
Iravadam Mahadeven has explained forms like an tai occurring 
in these inscriptions as meaning “father”. Place names and 
personal names known to the Cankam age are found in these 
inscriptions. Among those inscriptions of a later period we 
have long consonants. Consonant with a dot appear later 
not only in the inscriptions but also in the coins of Satha- 
karnis where the Tamil word tiru corresponds to Sanskrit Sfri. 

Traces of an earlier stage where singular and plural alone 
were denoted by the final -/n/ and j-mj respectively and the 
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existence of a third person pronoun tan corresponding to I 
person yaD, II person ni, may be safely asserted from what wc 
know of early Tamil. So also one can say that the Proto 
Dravidian distinguishes between only masculine and the non- 
masculine. 

Tolkappiyam in its nucleus form belongs to the pre- 
Christian era especially the ejuttatikaram though even here 
there are elaborations of a later date. There is a chapter on 
articulatory phonetics but even here certain sutras are missing. 
The contrast is between ottutal meaning “perfect contact” of 
stops and varu$al meaning “imperfect or intermittent 
contact”. Tolkappiyar has taken /av/ as /au/ but the asso¬ 
nance in Cankam poetry will show that this is wrong and 
the diphthong /au/ has no place in Tamil. He speaks of /ai/ 
but even according to him a+i>/ai/ and in the final position 
the /i/ therein alternates with /y/. There is a contrast not 
only between the short vowels and long vowels but also bet¬ 
ween the short consonants and long consonants. But /r/ and 
HI never occur as long in Tamil. The velar nasal cannot be 
a phoneme if we restrict our attention to the materials avail¬ 
able. The palatal nasal contrasts with the dental nasal in the 
initial position. They do not contrast in the medial position 
except as long consonants in compounds. The palatal nasal 
occurs in the final position only in one word and the dental 
nasal only in two words. Thus they have a low functional 
yield and later /a/ merges with /n/. As for alveolar and 
dental nasals they later fall together. Only the written 
convention differentiates them, at a later period, by using the 
script form of the dental /n/ in the initial position and 
before /t/ and using the alveolar /n/ in the medial and final 
positions and before /t/. It is also very difficult to argue for 
a /y/ phoneme which often occurs as an alternant to /i/; 
initial /ya/ is really /ia/>/#/. 
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Tolkappiyar explains the restrictions about the occurrence 
of initial consonants coming only with certain vowels, /y/ 
does not occur initially except when followed by /a/. Palatals 
/y/ /c/ and /n/ do not occur with /a/. In such cases /a/ is 
palatalised into /e/. Ex. ca>cetta£; yan>eu; The labio 
dental /v/ does not occur in the initial syllable followed by 
the labials /u/, /G/ and /o/, /a/. Tolkappiyar speaks of 
certain usages where the glide does not occur. He also speaks 
of vowel clusters especially aiapetai. When two vowels occur 
(1) there will be a glottal stop in between them or (2) they 
become diphthongs. Ex. pira-fi > pirai > pit ay or (3) they get 
a glide in between them. We have ai>ay etc. which when 
glide occurs becomes §.vi etc. 

Tamilians were aware of the conception of the phonemes 
though they never defined it anywhere. Tolkappiyar defines 
the basic sounds in his articulatory phonetics^ they have to 
be taken as phonons. Tolkappiyar describes their combi¬ 
natorial variants which he calls Carpeiuttu. /u/ becomes un¬ 
rounded /ui/ when occuring final in the canonical forms (C) 
V fC jCui or {C) V (C) CVC(C) tu./i/ becomes centralised and 
shortened in the suffix- miya and also when /i/ is a variant of 
the unrounded /ui/ whenever followed by /y/. In some places 
the long plosives become their fricatives according to one 
interpretation. The long fricatives are denoted by the res¬ 
pective plosives preceded by aytam or three dots. Gradually 
the forms with long plosives and the long fricatives came to 
be differentiated with meaning and it is this stage which is 
represented by Tolkappiyam. 

According to Tolkappiyam the short monosyllabic word 
ending in /v/ or /l/ or /}/ and followed by a word beginning 
With a plosive gives rise to the existence of its long plosive- 
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It is here that these long fricatives come as alternants. The 
final /v/ becomes assimilated to the next plosive and where /!/ 
or /]/ is followed by the dental plosive both the dental and 
the lateral become assimilated reciprocally and become /tt/ 
and /tt/ respectively. 

Ex: av+katiya>akkatiya “those are hard” 

kal+titu>kattitu “the stone is bad” 

mul+tltu>muttitu “the thorn is bad” 

These rules help us to trace more roots ending in /v/ than the 
four enumerated by Tolkappiyar such as /vav/, /kav/, /pav/ 
etc. There is another combinatorial variant where the 
nasal /m/ when followed by /v/ becomes shortened. Perhaps 
it is here a labio-dental nasal. It also gets shortened occurring 
immediately after the alveolar /n/. Ex. psnm. The sutras 
referring to these must be later additions because Tolkappiyar 
does not include them under combinatorial variants. 

The chapter on prosody in Tolkappiyam speaks of 
kurriyalukaram followed by consonants occurring in verses 
perhaps as in vikkul. According to eluttatikaram , kurriya¬ 
lukaram occurs only in utterance final. According to the 
reading accepted by Iiampuranar, kurriyalukaram should have 
been therefore occurring elsewhere also in a later age. /nm/ 
and /^m/ occur as word-final in the Cankam age. Again see 
aktai~akutai . This means aytam behaves like a consonant 
in some places and like a syllable in other places. 

In the Pallava age the vowel phonemes continue as usual. 
The diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ especially the latter are found 
predominantly in the Sanskrit words borrowed. Because of 
the absence of vowel clusters /e/ and /o/ do not occur as 
word finals. In this age dental /n/ and velar /n/ are merely 
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allophones of the alveolar /n/ and the bilabial /m/. In the 
Chola age /£/ also ceases to be a phoneme. In the learned 
dialect all the Sanskrit consonants occur. But they have not 
attained the status of phonemes, /r/ and /I/ occur as initials 
in the colloquial language and also in many dialects. See 
ottakkuttar. But the literary dialect soon went back to the 
older usage. The alveolar and dental nasals fall together. 
So do HI and /l/. The alveolar plosive and /r/ fall together. 

The shortening of long vowels especially before clusters 
is frequent in the Pallava and the subsequent ages. There is 
a tendency to pronounce sounds at a rapid rate. The com¬ 
mentators state that the quantity of the consonant dissolves 
in the quantity of the vowel following it. The consonant 
does not disappear and therefore the quantity of the vowel 
only is diminished. This leads often to the disappearance 
of the vowel especially in between plosives and r/1. The 
syllable is kept alive as an onset type with a loose transition 
of consonants. There is also the old tendency to avoid this 
consonantal cluster by the insertion of an epenthetic vowel 
which at this stage is often different from the original vowels 
e.g. kulir>kulr>kulur. The front vowels develop into 
diphthongs with a final /y/. /i/ and /u/ in the initial syllable 
become /e/ and /o/ respectively probably because of the 
spread of the tendency in other Dravidian languages at 
the northern border of Tamil speech. This first started with 
reference to Sanskrit words but from the eleventh century 
onwards /u/ > /o/ even in Tamil words. There is the palatali¬ 
sation of the final /u/ to /i/ after the palatal /c/ e.g. and. 
The dental /t/ preceded by its homorganic nasal become 
palatalised when both are preceded by /i/ or /y/. e. g. aintu> 
arid, /a/ when followed by a palatal is palatalised into /ai/. 
Ex. aracar>araicar. It continues even in the literary usage in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries /ai/>/a/ as in aintu>anci. 
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Elsewhere /ai/ > /e/ Ex. araicar > arecar; cinai > cine. There¬ 
fore finally /e/ in this way begins to occur in this age. In 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries front vowels 
develop an onglide /y/ in the initial position, /a/ preceded 
by a labial becomes/o/. e. g. puravari>purovari. Palatals 
in the Cola age become dentals, e. g. flayiru > ndyiru ; 
Candesvara > tandesvara. The voicing of the intervocal 
plosives and the plosives after the nasals started in the 
Pallava age but it was not well established. The Sanskrit 
transliteration of Tamil names proves that the plosives 
continue to be voiceless. But by the ninth century their 
voicing is well established. The falling together of the 
alveolar /«/ and the dental /n/ begins in the Pallava age but 
becomes pronounced only later. The falling together of the 
alveolar /t/ and /r/ starts only in the tenth century first in 
clusters and then in the eleventh century in the intervocai 
position. There is first of all the confusion between /!/ and 
/}/ in the dialects of the north where we have kelvi for kelvi; 
alvar for alvar. But the important change is that of /l/> /]/ 
in the southern districts, from the eighth century, jyj ending 
disappears, e. g. vaykkal > vakkal in the Cola period. But 
in some cases /y/ is pronounced as /yi/ eg. cey~ceyyi. 
In the Pallava age the medial /y/ or /l/ is considered by the 
prosodists as non-existent for the purpose of rhyme and 
syllabification. /r/ uniformly disappears in the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries before /n/, /m/, /v/, /ot/, long 
plosives or a pause, e. g. karttikai>kattikai etc. Intervocal 
/k/ or /c/ becomes /y/. e. g. vaikaci>vaiyaci; icaitta > iyaitta. 
From the Pallava period, not only plosives but also other 
consonants tend to end with an enunciative /u/. e.g. man— 
mannu; man >manu. 

The aytam also becomes voiced e.g. alarura. In many 
places it disappears. By the time of Tirukkura] it assumes the 
value of/y/. In Perunkatai and Nammalvar, aytam rhymes 
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with/y/. e g. kakcu—kaycu. And the grammar Avinayam 
specifically states a+aytam = ai. Velvikkuti grant has three 
variant forms viz. itu~iktu~itu. This aytam occurs also 
in the eleventh century, e. g. tiruvekka. Later it disappears 
from the colloquial speech. 

In the Vijayanagar period the vowels change in quality 
and quantity to a still greater extent, kurriyalukaram occurs 
medially also. In the final position it sounds nearer to /i/. /ai/ 
is pronounced as /ey/ and /e/. In the early period ya>e: e.g. 
yaman>eman. In this period the initial /y/ is lost. yar>ar. 
Some grantha letters along with their pronunciations /j/, /s/, 
/c/, /s/, /h/, /k§/, /cri/ were introduced to pronounce the 
Sanskrit borrowings. More or less a fashion was established 
when adopting Sanskrit words into Tamil as stated in Nannul; 
but later other changes followed. /ks/>/c/; /st/>/st/; final 
/am/>/ai/. e g.: matam>ma$tai. /hy/>/rik/ Ex: asahya> 
acinkam. 

The foreign writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries write the long plosives as the voiceless 
short plosives whilst the short plosive is always written as a 
voiced one. The palatal plosive had two pronunciations 
initially. One is the voiceless /tch/ as noted by De Nobili. 
In other dialects it becomes a sibilant /s/ both initially and 
intervocally. The old alveolar plosive is written by the 
foreigners as /rr/; when it follows a nasal it is transcribed as 
d/dr. The long alveolar is written as a long dental. But in 
the learned pronunciation it is transcribed as /tr/. The alveolar 
nasal followed by its plosive becomes a long 
retroflex nasal, onru > onnu. The retroflex or alveolar 
plosive when followed by a plosive becomes assimilated to the 
latter. The nasals other than /m/ also are lost or become 
changed into the homorganic nasal of the following plosive, 
ven camarai > vert ca marai There is a rare free variation of /r/ 
and III : Ex: aratti — alatti. 



In the twentieth century the dialectic variations are carefully 
observed by the dramatists and the screen-play writers. In 
Vellorewe have Kitu for irukkutu . The various transformations 
of the old Hi characterise the various Tamil dialects. In Madras 
pa lam > pay am; ilu>isu in North Arcot; tiruvila > tiruvisa in 
Chidambaram; palam>palam in southern districts and Ceylon. 
The word avarkal is pronounced as aval in the Brahmin 
dialect; avanka in Madras, avunga in North Arcot; avuha in 
Nanjilnadu; aviya in Tinnevelly and Coimbatore. saman> 
jaman in Madurai. enpatu> embladu in Tanjore. In Erode 
j\l and, /I/ are falling together, /n/ becomes a phoneme in 
Nanjilnadu where annanam “in that way” contrasts with 
ankanam “the drainage”. In Kayalpattinam va?\ki>venki 
“having bought” contrasts with venkai “tiger”. In the dialect 
of college students /f/ and /p/ contrast in coffee and copy. In 
the Muslim dialect /z/ and /j/ contrast, e.g. zamin and jaraun. 
Further e>o after labials; pen>ponnu; mida>meda>moda. 
We noticed the initial /i/ having an onglide /y/. The back 
vowels as pointed out by Dr. Caldwell in the initial position 
have always an onglide/v/or/w/. Before the other initial 
vowels in many dialects there is a glottal stop as an onglide. 

The next great development is of nasal vowels, 
e.g. maram> maro etc. 

vanlen >vante I person singular 
vante II person singular 
van tan >varta III person masculine 
vantal >vanta „ feminine 

Thus the nasal phonemes become important in morphology. 

The voiced plosives, thanks to the number of foreign 
words become phonemes, e.g. pavam “sin” bhavam “the inner 
idea” The clusters avoided in the earlier age occur frequently 
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in the allegro pronunciation and in borrowed words, e.g. dabba’ 
tin “can” vaddi, “interest” kattil>katlu “cot” We have also 
clusters of three consonants but there is a loose transition 
from the first two consonants to the third perhaps with a 
juncture eg. pala “many” palle “tooth” (accusative); pal+le 
“in the tooth”. Restrictions on the occurrence of the 
consonants initially also disappear, e.g. raman. 

A two-way distinction among consonants is established 
as front and back relatively. 

/k/ M; /t/ It!; /}/ /!/; Ill lyl; 1st /s/; Ini /n/; /r/ /r/. 

MORPHOLOGY 

The sentences in ancient Tamil originally must have been 
substantives rather than verbal. The form ceyyum occurs and 
forms like ceyyunar gives ceyyun also, probably they represented 
the plural and the singular respectively. We have unku - 
unkum; cenru - cenrum. There is reason to conclude that unku 
and cenru were originally unkun and cenrun in singular. 
Though these are preserved only in first person, they must have 
been common to all the persons as shown by Kannada. In 
Malayalam the finite verbs do not have gender suffixes and 
they are therefore similar to the conjunctive participles, 
unarn^icin in ancient Tamil is the form without any gender 
suffix. Here there are double suffixes /nand /icin/. In 
kantanku etc., we have the conjunctive-participle-like-finite 
verb kantu. What are called viyankol contain only one 
suffix /-a/lor/-a/ which are also suffixes of verbal nouns or 
infinites. These old predicates though common verbs are 
preserved only in the implied command or viyanko). 

Tolkappiyam divides words into nouns and verbs but 
syntax alone could help us to identify them. The subject 
word will be the noun and the predicate the verb. There is 
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no copula in the Tamil sentences. Tolkappiyar from the 
point of morphology divides uriccol “semantemes” and itaiccoi 
“morphemes” to use these technical terms in the sense in 
which the Europeans use them. But according to modern 
American usage uriccol are the root-morphemes and itaiccoi 
are the non-root morphemes 

If we understand the agglutinative nature of Tamil we 
could appreciate Tolkappiyar terming all these as words. It is 
beeause of this that he gives the morpheme in the canonical 
forms (C)V(C) or (C)V(C) CV. /tt/ is therefore mentioned 
as /attu/. The non-root morphemes include the following: 
(1) Tense signs (2) case signs (3) particles of comparison 
(4) enclitics - acai (5) sound fillers, - icai nirai (6) suggestive 
particles (7) cariyai or empty morphemes which were 
probably inflexional increments. The predicate can be an 
expression of an action taking explicitly or implicitly in the 
past, future or the present or an affirmation of existence or non¬ 
existence, an interrogative word, an implied command or asser¬ 
tion of a quality or a noun. This shows the kind of sentences 
which Tolkappiyar analysed. The verbs, understood as above, 
are non-finite or finite. (1) Cat tan vantan and cat tan ponan can 
be transformed in two ways, vanta cattan pogan where the 
finite verb or predicate vantan is transformed into van^a, a 
peyar eccam or a noun adjunct since it is an attribute of 
cattan, a noun. (2) The sentence can be transformed also into 
cattan vantupanan where vantan has been transformed into a 
conjunctive participle vantu which has to go with ponan for 
completing the sentence. This is called vinai eccam . peyar 
eccam may explicitly denote either the past or the non-past 
eg. ceyta or ceyyum. This shows really speaking, that there are 
only two tenses in ancient Tamil. The present is included in 
the non-past. The tenses are relative especially in the con- 
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junctive participles. The action of the participle, taking place 
before the action of the finite verb, whatever may be the tense 
of the finite verb, is the past; otherwise it is non-past. 
Ex. vantu p5nan; vantu povan. There is the implied relative 
participle - a nominal root + a. cat tan nallavan is nomina- 
lised as nalla Cattan where nalla is a peyar eccam. In the 
explicit peyar eccam which denotes explicitly the tense we 
have the conjunctive participle with /a/. vantu-ba>vanta. 
It has already been noted that the predicates were originally 
substantives and therefore we can think of these taking a 
genitive case sign /-a/ and thus becoming an attribute of a 
noun. We find that the roots of the so-called verbs like cey 
take other case signs as well. e.g. ceyin, ceyarku. These 
have been classed as vinai-y-eccam because they can be substi¬ 
tuted by vinai-y-eccam. (1) Ceyarku “for the purpose of 
doing” (2) ceyin “if one were to do”. The other verbal 
participles are (3) ceytu, (4)ceyyu [cey-b t+u>ceyyu through 
the loss of -t-]; these denote the past. (5) ceypu denotes 
the non-past. (6) ceytena is really a compound word ceytu+ 
ena “therefore”. As the existence of ceytu as a predicate has 
been forgotten, ceytena has been taken as one word 
meaning “this was done therefore i.e., because 

of what was done” We referred to viyankol or implied 
commands which were originally verbal nouns coming as 
predicates. This was also used as a non-finite verb requiring 
another finite verb to complete it. (7) ceya (8) ceyyiya 
and (9) ceyyiyar patterns are viyankol and probably 

verbal nouns like ceya and these are also used as verbal parti¬ 
ciples denoting the future. Tolkappiyar speaks also of 
conjunctive participles ending in pin, mun, kal, katai etc., 
which are really locatives. These are preceded by 
forms like that of a relative participle. The relative participle 
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and the locative become one word and have the force of a 
verbal participle. If the phrase means “in that period of time 
which one had stated” it will continue to be a relative participle 
going with a locative. If, however, it means “if were to 
happen” it has ceased to be a phrase and has become a verbal 
participle. 

In the non-past ceypu, /—p—/ is the sign of the non-past. 
In ceytu /t/ is the sign of the past. /i/ is also a past tense 
sign which ordinarily occurs with roots ending in a kurriya- 
lukaram. There are words like arul, col etc., which also take 
this /i/. The literary language of Tolkappiyam shows that there 
was a time or a dialect in which most of the roots took /i/ 
as the past sign, as happens for instance, in Telugu root, 
(but the Telugu roots uniformly take a formative -cw.) e.g. utii, 
kepi etc., (utu-H, keiu-fi by the morphophonemic rule V^Va 
>-V 2 V a ~ become utii etc. In the finite verbs we have /in/ 
(i+n). In ana, pona the past tense is only /n/. /icin/ which 
is found as a past tense sign ih Konda occurs as an expletive 
in ninricin etc. 

Finite verb is formed by adding the gender suffix to the 
relative participle. One can add the suffix directly to the root. 
For instance nal+ai>nallal or one can add al to the relative 
participle and get nallal which becomes later nallava}* 
There is another form nallo} which is a conjugated noun or 
vinaiyal aijaiyum peyar. The root is elsewhere inflected and 
the gender suffix added (eg.) malai+in+an > malaiyinan. 
When in occurs as past tense sign, then also the gender suffix 
is added immediately after that. e.g. otunkinan. In the 
non-past ceypu which may be taken also as a verbal noun, 
the gender suffix is directly added. ceyvaU (-p- intefvocally 
>-v-). There is also the form ceyv&n (ceyva+an) where 
one gets ceyva the old non-past relative particle - existing 
in Kannada as geyba but which bad been lost in Tamil. 
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The following are the pronouns in the age of Tolkappiyam 
and in the Cankam age. 


I Person 

Singular 

Plural 

Nominative: 

Oblique: 

II Person 

yan (192) 
en (192) 

yam(I82)/nam(188) 
em/nam (190) 

Nominative: 

Oblique: 

III Person 

Si (179) 

Bin (179) 

niyir(659)/nivir(628) 
num (162) 

Nominative: 

Oblique: 

tan (192) 
tan (973) 

tam (188) 
tam (111) 


tam, nam, and num are used also as cariyai (191); tan (1012) 
and tam (2) as emphatics. 

There are two declensions - nominative declension and 
genitive declension. The case signs in the former are 
added directly to the nominative form. In the latter 
it is added to an oblique form which itself has the 
force of ‘a genitive - locative’ or in other words of 
an attribute. The inflexional increments are the ancien 
l~a; -an(am; -ku ; -an.} When the force of an 

older inflexion is lost, or is changed, another increment is 
added. - ku has also the genitive force as is still preserved in 
words denoting kinship relation; avanukku makan “his son”; 
-ku originally had also the locative significance as preserved 
in directionalwords like vatakku etc., and in old usages like 
manarku inra mulai and in time words atikku , nalaikku where 
the grammarians take the -ku as cariyai or an empty mor¬ 
pheme, because -ku has become restricted to the dative. See 
-rkan a locative case which is —ku~\—an another locative case 
sign, see natu-v-an. an meant a place; it occurred as a 
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locative: eg. paraniyUr kontan “he captured on the parani 
day”; later it was restricted to the instrumental, an and otu 
occurred as instrument and social case signs in ancient times, 
though by the time of Tolkappiyar, they became restricted 
more or less as instrumental and social case signs respectively. 
atu is a combination of the ancient -a+t u . In enakku “to 
me” we have -akku a combination of -a and -k n . Though 
Tolkappiyar speaks of -atu as the genitive, it has not become 
frequent even in the medeival period. 

The original fifth case in Tamil was really a case of 
comparison and it is only in the medeival period a real 
ablative of motion developed, but even then it is the verb of 
motion which followed, that gave that meaning. The oblique 
-am has the alternant -ai (cf:- panai-\-kay—panam kay) and 
this -ai was later - even in Tolkappiyam - restricted to the 
accusative. One may generalise that what was originally the 
attribute or oblique case later on developed into the various 
cases. 

The following are the usages special to the age of 
Tolkappiyar. 

1) The use of viyankol or implied command occurs 
only in the third person. 

2) Comparison is divided into four kinds; comparison 
of colour, comparison of shape, comparison of 
action and comparison of effects. Specific 
particles of comparison are assigned to each one 
of them. 

3) The roots cel ‘to go’ and ko{u ‘to give’ were used 
only with reference to third person and va ‘come’ 



and ta ‘give’ only with reference to first person 
and second person. 

In the Cankam poetry these restrictions are no longer 
valid. 

In the Cankam age the passive voice was slowly finding 
a place for itself in Tamil. The distinction between Pira - 
vinai and tanvinai , ergative and non-ergative, is found. As in 
Kannada, there are instances where the distinction is not 
developed or lost. But the distinction between causal and 
non-causal is found in all the verbs. In the non-human, 
singular and plural come less and less to be distinguished even 
in the finite forms, ellam ‘all’ is not restricted to the non¬ 
human; it does not occur as the I person plural, kal suffix is 
for the non*human; and in Tirukkural, It was used for the 
human as well. 

In other forms, conjugation slowly followed the pattern 
of the more frequent fourth and eleventh conjugations as 
described in Tamil Lexicon. 

In the Pallava age a new particle kil ‘to be able’ arises 
and it is conjugated as a seperate root kirpan unnave “I am 
able to eat alone” as in Tiruvacakam. The most important 
change in this period is the development of the present tense sign 
kiuru. There were also a vinai eccam of the pattern ceykinru ; 
but this disappeared by the end of the Pallava age. The 
relative construction with a relative clause following the 
relative pronoun slowly comes into Tamil, uyarvara uyar - 
nalarn utaiyavan evan avan (Nammaivar). -an becomes the first 
person singular suffix. Kurrala-k-kuravanci has the form 
ceyyunwn , probably on the Telugu pattern ceyunu ‘they will 
do’. More and more roots get the formative suffix - ku . 
The tendency to insert at the end of the root an enunciative 
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vowel spreads, eg. palku becomes paluku and then we get the 
verbal noun palukku ‘multiplying’j the locative il, is added to 
such forms. For instance, kulikkil is ‘whilst bathing’ and not 
‘if one were to bathe’. Even as -al was added to the past 
and future conjunctive participles to denote conditional, 
eg. vantal etc., a l is added to the medieval present conjunctive 
participle form ceykinru See atukinral etc. Ceytalum that 
is - alum added to the conditional ceytal means ‘even though 
it were done’. 

The comparison was denoted by the periphrastic form 
ataipparkkilum or ataikkattilum ‘better than that’. 

There is now an analytical tendency as against the synthetic 
tendency. For instance, the negative finite verb ceyyan ‘he, 
will/does/did not do’ which as synthetic form is more and 
more replaced by avan ceyya illai , where the agent, action and 
negation are denoted by three different words. The case signs 
are also replaced by independent words, which however in 
course of time became Collurupu or quasi case signs. The 
case avanukku is replaced by avanporuttu or avanukkaka. 

The demonstrative base u also slowly disappears. 

Tolkappiyar does not mention the first person nan but 
on the analogy of nam the first person inclusive plural, nan 
develops as the corresponding singular and in the modern 
period completely replaces yam but only in the nominative 
form. The second person oblique plural mm leads to the 
development of the analogic form nun in the Pallava age; but 
in the modern period both are replaced by un and um ‘you’. 

Suffixes like cali eg. putticali ‘one who is wise’, karan eg. 
catikaran ‘one who plots’ etc. become frequent in literature 
which is now developed for common people. Conversational 
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Style comes to be used and in modern times from nineteenth 
century, the dialectal forms are used to denote the region 
of the particular character in the drama.The final suffix 
with the long vowel has given way to that with the 
short vowel, eg. van ta n replaces vantanan. 

If we look at the verbs in Tamil, except a few forms like 
konta ‘he took’ etc., the second, sixth, eleventh or twelfth 
conjugation and the seventh become rare; we get then only 
two conjugations. In the first there is the dental past tense 
sign becoming long retroflex, e.g. ninna n, kettan when the final 
is -tu in the pattern of roots CVCV, where the last V which 
is u is lost and also> in the roots ending in l in the past tense, 
whilst remaining the long dental elsewhere e.g. part tan. In 
the roots ending in i or y, the long dental becomes a long 
palatal e.g. ciriccan . The second class takes the allomorphs n 

or in or n or i; these occur only when the verb root final n or 
nu is taken to be lost or in the case of roots ending in the 

unrounded u . In the present tense conjugation, where the 
infinitive form is formed by adding -a, the present tense is 
rr and in the rest krr. The root final ///, is being lost. The 
future is generally v in all the conjugations, the roots taking 
an enunciative -w. 

On account of nasalisation, we get a new set of cont¬ 
rasting suffixes. 


ava 

‘he’ 

ava 

‘she' 

vandd 

‘I came’ 

vande 

‘you came* 

a 

‘yes’ 

d 

‘interjection* 

u (kdttu) 

‘a ghost or something frightening 
child, a nursery word’ 
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u 

‘interjection used when listening to 
a story to show that one is 
listening.’ 

0 

‘yes’ 

o 

‘interjection’ 

kumbo 

‘pot’ 

kambb 

‘is it a stick?’ 

i 

‘fly’ 

i 

‘expression for cringing with lips 
extended as in pronouncing i\ 


vanduvelaiyaiccey 'come and do the work’ 
vanduvelaiyaiccey ‘come and do your work’ 

There is also a significant rise in the frequent use of 
honorific suffixes, especially during the age of Poligars with 
high .sounding titles with a series of social gradations. For 
instance, the second person ‘you’ has in certain dialects four 
gradations:- ni, nim, nir and ninkal . The imperative has the 
gradations nata , natavum, natavunkal, natantarulum. Even 
when one makes a statement, the finite verb implies a hierarchy. 
We have eta ‘hullo; O man’; eti is the feminine; ayya becomes 
oy in masculine; - amma is feminine; -appa is masculine, unkal 
the second person oblique plural becomes ungo and this is added 
as the suffix, when a statement is addressed to an important 
personality. A statement like, vantan ‘he came’, if the 
addressee is an inferior man, becomes vantanda; vantandi if an 
inferior woman; vandayyq if an equal; vandamma if to a 
younger sister or woman; vandampa to men including 
youngsters of higher status; vandango to very importan 
people. 
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If the Indo-European languages try to suggest various 
meanings with the help of prefixes, the Dravidian languages 
do the same with the help of the auxiliaries, eg. patu> arul , 
kol, kotu t ifu 9 vitu, peru 9 pd, va , iru, kondiru, alu 9 tolai . 
These are used for forming the reflexive, passive and various 
prephrastic tenses and also for expressing certain emotions. 
a 9 dkku, pan etc., are used for verbalising the nouns, matta; 
mattar etc., are used as negative auxiliary, attum a suffix 
meaning ‘one can’ or ‘one is permitted 10 “ has become very 
frequent eg. vara (turn etc. 

These are some of the developments of the modern 
period. More and more words are coined for expressing new 
concepts of modern times. New constructions are also 
absorbed. It is very difficult to foresee the future of agrowing 
language like Tamil in the modern world of science and 
technology. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Tamils are an ancient race, and their civilisation 
begins from pre-historic antiquity. Their language is well- 
structured, and their literature vast and varied is mostly poetry. 
They reflect the ancient culture, refined emotions and noble 
aspirations of the Tamils. Nature in all her glory formed 
their background and humanity their subject matter. An 
efflorescence of Love in all its psychological aspects gave a 
realistic colouring to thoughts and activities of the people. 

The early literature depicts a vast panaroma of life of 
the people, picturing their society, their kingship, their martial 
exploits at times of war, and in peace their civic life and 
affairs of love in a human setting. The language employed 
is rich, dignified and plainly direct, clothed in appropriate 
metre and apt versification, suitable to the themes depicted. 

A historical tradition as to their territorial expansivenes 
in halcyon days may be mentioned. It is recorded by 
commentators and the author of Silappatikaram that for 
millennia of years, the Tamils occupied a vast expanse of 
land, south of Cape Comorin, extending to the continents of 
Australia and Africa. By a volcanic action it was swept over 
by the waves of the Indian Ocean, and at the same time out 
of its depths rose up the mighty Himalayas which resulted in 
the present configuration of India. Scientific researches 
confirm this, and further investigations by Geologists and 
Oceanographers show that the tiny land whereon the 
lamils now live forms the most ancient territory of those 
millennia. 
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The Tamils, it is seen, have by then, entered upon a rich 
heritage of literature, computed to be at a moderate 
computation, of nearly ten thousands of years or more. Of the 
works recovered, Tolkappiyam stands foremost and Agathiyam 
is found fragmentary. Yet another fragmentary work 
Sengon-tarai-ch-chelavu is also mentioned as an earlier work to 
Tolkappiyam and a poet Mut-thoor Akathiyan is referred 
to in its preface. Tolkappiyam was found in its full-bloom 
in that age and has been followed ever since. It is the 
grammar of the language, and a record of the general 
existence of the people as well. Grammar by then had 
attained a finality, and the language was in its pristine 
glory and purity. 

Of the Grammars, Iraiyanar Ahapporul or Kalavial is 
at least ten centuries old. It is a short work of sixty sutras 
claiming its authorship from Traiyanar-God Siva Himself and 
as its commentator - Nakkirar - the President of the last 
Tamil Sangam 1 . 

The work and the commentary are almost a treasure- 
house giving a view of the times, the Sangams of old, their 
personnel, and their works which had then survived. 

The list of the works mentioned affords a glimpse of the 
variety of subjects treated, and which makes one sad and 

1. The authorship is disputed however. Nakkirar-the 
uncompromising critic cannot be the commentator of 
this work, as his other works bear testimony to his 
unconquerable hatred for all extravagance in thought and 
expression. The commentary is generally sponsored on 
PeruntevanSr, the author of Bharaiham and compiler 
of Pura-nlinuru Lyrics. Vide “The Light of Truth” or 
the Siddhanta Deepika Vol. X. p. 198. and on Nilakanta- 
nar-of the 9th century - The Tamils 1,800 years ago p. 9, 
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melancholy at the thought that many of them have perished 
and passed beyond one’s grasp. 

Various are the causes that have brought about this state 
of affairs. Nature has been most unkind, as already referred 
to with successive sea-erosions and floods and ravages by 
fire. And what little that has survived these mishaps, the 
Tamils had relegated to oblivion and the all devouring 
thermites. Also the animosities of rival groups of knowledge 
and factions of religion to undo the works of the other, being 
not the last. There was also their conservative spirit to 
confine the wisdom of their ancestors within their own small 
circle of initiates. Literature thus confined to small groups 
went into decay and became almost unnoticed. Another 
lamentable fact is that ignorant successors of learned families 
went on throwing precious cadjans into the freshes as their 
sacred duty to keep their houses clean (of all knowledge of 
their ancestors!). This process of ignorance is still at work. 

These were not all. The works that have come down to the 
modern age have not come in their entirety; as for instance 
only 22 out of 70 verses are available in Paripatal and 80 out 
of 100 in Patirrup-p-pattu. Another difficulty was that many of 
these manuscripts in Cadjan (Palmyra) leaves could not be 
preserved for long in the climatic condititon of the land. 
C. W. Thamotharam Pillai, the talented editor of Tolkappiatn , 
Kalit-tokai and Sulamani graphically expresses the difficulties 
he encountered in dealing with these original manuscripts. 
^ 67(5 (*T@l&(&>lhGun-gl spprLC 

@Ljrrgj igcsyb (Lpffl&lpgi . epeuronpu Ljrnl®LhGurgj ^/6z>br® 

gj]6ubri_trLuil] up&S jgjftffifi ^r(L£.^)^i^<^G6mT 6T6&r(n]sb 

6Urr6£ip&%VlLILfii66rn!)! plT6pjL](T)(LpLh < 2 > 761)35 d56€U6D)LJ I!} fr/l 35 
wgu&gi £L„(i£gi '£}L_<3i£i65rpgi.” And, even when these 
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manuscripts were copied, they have not been copied by 
people who have much learning. Here arises the diffi¬ 
culty whether the reading one gets, is that of the age of the 
copyist or that of the original. An additional factor was that 
erudite scholars were rare and they had not the requisite 
printed books before 1835 — when the restriction on printing 
by native presses were removed by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
Immediately thereafter native presses began to be established, 
though they were still required to obtain a licence ! 

And what have survived these mishaps and remained, 
have been arranged and compressed into anthologies or 
(Q^rreot 5 npreb&etr) collections, which form the proud heri¬ 
tage of the Tamils. 


t Murdoch - John - Classified Catalogue of Tamil Books - 
p, LX.* See note under XIXth cy. Literature for a list of 
Tamil Books printed for the first time in that century. 
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TAMILAKAM 

Tamilakam or the ancient home of the Tamils was the 
submerged continent of Lemuria in the Indian ocean on both 
sides of the equator. Prof. Haeckel 1 says that the Indian 
ocean formed a continent which extended from the Sunda 
Islands, along the coast of Asia, to the east coast of Africa, 
and which is of great importance as having been the cradle of 
the human race. Sir Walter Raleigh 2 strongly supports the 
hypothesis regarding the first nursery of man, and affirms that 
“India was the planted and peopled country after flood”. 
“The Science of Man” 3 contains the statement: “The locality 
of the origin of the earliest race from the most recent researches 
appears to have been on lands now submerged beneath the 
Indian Ocean.” Topinard is of opinion that Southern India did 
not in olden times form part of Asia. In 1897 Sir John Evans, 
in his presidential address 4 to the British Association, referred 
to Southern India as the probable cradle of the human race. 
Dr. Maclean, author of the Manual of the Madras Presidency, 
writes to the same effect. An account of the Lost Lemuria 
by Scott Elliot pp. 23, 30 and 38 will be found instructive 
and confirmatory of the original abode of man, in the 
Southern ocean. “Peninsular India” says Sir T.W. Holderness 5 
“or the Deccan (literally the country of the South) is 
geologically distinct fiom the Indo-gangetic plain and 
Himalaya. It is the remains of a former continent, which 

1. Hisiory of Creation II pp. 325-6; I 361 and the Pedigree 
of Man pp. 80-1, 173. 

2. History of the World p. 99. 

3. The Science of Man, December 1900. 

4. Ibid for August 1901. 

5. Peoples and Problems of India : Chap. Ip. 23. 
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stretched continuously to Africa in the space now occupied 
by the Indian ocean. The rocks of which it is formed are 
among the oldest in the world and show no traces of having 
ever been submerged. In many parts they are overlaid by 
sheets of black ‘trap’ rock or basalt which once flowed over 
them as molten lava. In the Deccan we are therefore in the 
first days of the world, we see land substantially as it existed 
before the beginnings of life. The Indo-gangetic plain 
stretches without a break from the Indus on the west to the 
delta of the Ganges on the east, a distance of twelve hundred 
miles. When the world was still in the making and before 
the elevation of the Himalaya, the space now occupied by 
this plain was a sea. The southern shore of this sea was what 
is now Peninsular India. With the rise of the Himalaya, the 
sea disappeared”. This confirms the Tamil tradition that the 
land south of the Vindhya Hill was an island, called Ndvalari 
Theevu and that Tamilakatn was a vast continent bordering on 
Africa in the west, on Australia in the South, and touching 
Kamaschatka far in the East. Tamilakam was in existence 
15,000 years ago. Ancient Madurai (Q&63riAgi6?»rr) and 
Kavatapuram or Mutthoor were the capitals of the Pandya 
Kingdom. Lanka was a portion of the old continent. When 
the first deluge took place, it was sundered from the main 
land. Valmiki’s accounts of Kavatapuram 1 2 and Lanka 
defy the descriptions given of ancient Rome. The great 
Tamil commentators, Atiyarkkunallar, 3 Nachinark-kiniar, 3 
Ilampuranar, 4 Nilakantanar, editor of Nakkirar's commentary 
upon Iraiyanar’s Akapporul speak of the submergence of the 


1. Vahniki, Ram&yana Kishkinta , 42.1.13. 

2. Silap: 197-8, 265, 266. 

3. Tolkappiyam Porul p. 809. 

4 . Tol. Eluthtu . p. 4. 
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rivers Kumari and Pahruli in Tamilakam. Archaeologists 
point out the influence of Tamil on the languages spoken in 
distant lands. Sir W. W. Hunter 1 says that the language 
spoken at Kamaschatka at the North East corner of Asia is 
considered by eminent authorities to be a dialect of Tamil. 
In the Indian Antiquary 2 we find that the language 
spoken by the Maories in the far-off NewZealand 
which forms the Ultima thule of the 700 Kathams of the 
Tamil land from Cape Comorin referred to in the Silappati- 
karam and the languages spoken by the inhabitants of the 
numerous groups of islands between these two boundaries 
are similarly akin to Tamil. After the submergence of the 
original Tamilakam and the emergence of the Himalaya, the 
land lying between the latter and Cape Comorin, became one, 
and has now come to be known as India. 

The Tamil warriors seem then to have spread themselves 
by their conquest as far as the Himalayas and established 
themselves there also. The adventurous Tamils, who had 
escaped the floods in their boats seem to have founded 
colonies in Africa and Europe and proceeded even as far as 
America and to distant Mexico. Scholars speak of the 
language spoken at Tuscany in Italy being a dialect of Tamil. 
Mr. T. Ramakrishna Pillai 3 points to similarities between the 
Tamils and Scots in their language polity customs and manners. 
The three great classical languages of the world viz. Sanskrit, 
Hebrew and Greek, contain Tamil words in their vocabularies. 
These and many other points of researches and notices of 
scholars, go io prove that the Tamilakam was the Cradle of 
the humam race. 

1. History of India p. 5. 

2. Indian Antiquar y, Vol. X., p. *6-47. 

3. Series of articles in the Madras Christian College 

Magazine . 
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In much later times, Tamilakam is spoken to as 
containing the three Tamil Kingdoms of the Pandya, the 
Chola and the Chera, and that of the Pandyas was known as 
the ‘Q&fh&tBgpirffi. According to old commentators, that 
portion of the land is said to include the twelve Nadus or 
provinces besides Pandi. They were Thenpandi, Kuttam, 
Kudam, Karka, Ven, Poozhi, Panri, Aruva, Aruva North, 
Cheetham, Maladu and Punalnadu. Of these, the seventh to 
the eleventh (both inclusive) were provinces where impure or 
incorrect Tamil (Q&rr®jh&i3iji) was spoken. Besides the three 
great Tamil Kingdoms that patronised Tamil learning in the 
capitals, Madurai, Uraiyoor and Vanchi, there were other 
provinces subject to them, and where the Tamil bards had 
patrons. Nanjilnad had a patron in Porunan; Maboor or 
Malabar inPalayan Maran - both Chieftains owing allegiance 
to the Pandya. The feudatories to the Chola were Thirayan of 
Kanchi, Pulliand Athanungan of Venkatam, Malayaman Kari 
of Maladu and Mullur, Ma-vel-Evvi of Mizhalai Koorfam and 
Nannan of Chenkanma in the Cheyyar Koorram. AlumpiL 
Kuthiraimalai, Pali and Thakatur paid tribute to the Chera. 
Wherever the adventurous Tamils had settled for their trade 
and commerce in far off Africa, the Madagascar, the Mauri¬ 
tius, Canada and the States in America, Ceylon and Pacific 
islands in the Pacific sea mean that country also came to be 
known as Tamilakam 1 . 


I. See M. S. Purnalingam Pillai - Tamil Literature 1929 

pp. 6-10. 
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THE THREE TAMIL KINGDOMS 

The boundaries of the three great Tamil Kingdoms whose 
beginnings are ascribed to a period when first the rocks 
.appeared but not the sand bebCo&revrjd w6&tr(S&fr6sr(n$& 
60 &G& (iflf&rCo&roiTrfSuj has been changing from 

time to time. The boundary of the Pandyan Kingdom as defined 
by Avvai II, a great dame of Tamil literature and contempo¬ 
rary of Kampan is as below: The Pandyan Kingdom was 
south of the river Vellar, with Comorin on the South, the 
sea sought by the Gull on the East and open plain on 
the West comprising of 56 Ka vat hams. 

‘‘Qeiiekonrir ( olo / u @ l / QupFfQ&j&rfhuTih 

G06UGTTfrih Lj6?jr(i)&65r65fl Q&(%)&&(&,& — 6TT677 ff 63T 

<z%frlUJ3dj <361_n&cS©Lpc3& <3j6mu&j <3jlh 

ufr6rnnq_^fn,i Qt^dismdbu 

The Vellar passes through the State of Puducottai (now 
merged in the Tiruchirappalli District) and falls into the sea, 
south of Point Calimere. Peruveli probably refers to the 
Achchan Koil ghaut leading to Travancore. As at present, 
the Pandya country occupied the extreme South and 
included the modern districts of Tirunelveli, Maturai and 
Ramnad besides South Travancore, called Nanjilnad (plough¬ 
land). Its capital was Maturai, the city on the Vaikai river 
and Korkai on the east coast at the mouth of Tambara* 
parani river was its main sea-port. 

The Chola Kingdom as described by Pukalenti - a later 
poet - covers the land with the sea to the east, the overflowing 
Vellar to the south, Kottaik-karai to the West, and Ilam to 
the north, occupying an area of 24 Kavathams. 

&&DrrL{rr(6rr}Lb Qsu6Tr6rr[rgjj 
& 1 -&5&)[JturrLb —617L.^ 

(S^fTtp^L1 Ql^&061D3jGlU 6U1^ Q&fT6Q>* 
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Kottaikkarai was the boundary of the three Kingdoms. The 
Cholas were great warriors and extended their territory to 
Venkata Hills and to the Northern Pennar in Nellore District. 

The Chola land thus comprised the lower Kaviri valley, 
the coastal plain between two rivers, both bearing the name 
Vellar, the north Vellar, entering the sea near Portonovo, 
and the smaller southern stream passing through Pudukkottai 
territory — the kingdom roughly comprising the modern 
Trichirappalli and Tanjavur districts - the inland capital at 
Uraiyur,and Pukar or Kavirippumpattinam (the Khabera of 
Ptolemy) at the mouth of the Kaviri was its main sea-port. 

The Chera Kingdom : Poetess Avvai has given the 
boundaries of this Kingdom : Its northern most point is 
Palni, right to the east is Shencottah (or Tenkasi), to the West 
is Calicut, the seashore on the South — extending over 80 
Kdvathams : 

uLfj6df) 6UT69rds)y)&(&j& : Q&riiCo&rrQ 

(3 c35fT^)<£ _ff(^LD—551 lf)d5>^DJu9 

(St&prrLDgl (oUD(rQ(r6o6r 

G&J ffrTLL QL—606?»&Quj6Brk GI&UL-I 

Chengodu is also taken asTiruchengode in the Salem District. 

The Chera Kingdom thus was the Western Coastal strip 
above the northern limit of the Pandyan Kingdom. Its ports 
were Tondi and Musiri being the best known and its capital at 
Vanji., the location of which is still disputed. 

There were also two other kingdoms. Tontaimantalam 
and Kongu which are of a later date. According to Poetess 
Avvai the former covered 20 Kavathams; the Eastern ghauts 
to the west, Venkatam to the north, ths sea-board to the 
east, the Pinakai or Cheyyar to the south. 
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<C (SlDJD(V)U UOJLpLDrk) (o^lfafU.d^fTW 

^^0 (Lpbutf) uj6mFi<£lir&(mjiutT 
Q&>rp(&)LJ l 3(6D}S3)<S d§c56l$0 U^63T®ir d& 
jf)(T)Q(ft]6m 6tni _ ;b,tlL<o1l_6Uc%0 jzrr®*’ 

And Kongu Mantala Sathakam 1 gives the boundaries of Kongu 
Mantalam as on the south the Palnis, on the west the 
Velliangiri Hill, on the north the Perumpalai Vaikavur, and on 
the east Madhukkarai. Very often for administrative purposes 
these territories were divided into two or more parts, one part 
directly under the eye of the Sovereign, and the others left 
under the elder sons of the sovereign. This was very often 
the case of the Chola rulers. The Thontai and Kongu- 
mantalams seem to have taken their individual status in this 
manner. 

THE THREE TAMIL SANGAMS 

Nakkirar's commentary on Ahapporul mentions that the 
first of these Sangams counted 549 members including Siva, 
Muruka, Agastya, Mutinagarayar of Murinjiynr and Kubera, 
and it lasted through the reigns of eighty nine Pandyas from 
Kaisina Vazhuthi to Katunkon, who patronised the academy, 
that the number of contemporary poets was 3,900, and of 
them seven others were Pandyas, and the works they com¬ 
posed were numberless Paripatals , Mutunarai, Mutukuruku 
and Kalariyavirai. The place where they held this sangam 
was the Southern-maturai submerged by the 

sea, their grammar being Agattiyam. 

The Second Sangam had fifty-nine members including 
Agastya and six others among other 3700 poets. Their compo¬ 
sitions were Kali , Kuruku , Vendali, Viyazhamalaiyahaval, 

1 The author Karmekak-Kavignar of Vijayamankalam 
XVIII Century. 
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etc. Their grammars were Agattiyam , Mapuranam , Isainunuk- 
kam and Butapuranam . Their Sangam lasted 3,700 years; 
their patrons were fifty-nine kings from Venderc-chezhiyan 
(the Pandya of the white Chariot) to Mudatthirumaran (i. e. 
Thirumaran, the Lame); five of these Pandya Kings were 
poets. Kapatapuram was their seat of the Sangam. It was 
apparently at this time that the sea engulfed the Pandya 
country. 

The Third or last Sangam lasted for 1850 years covering 
the reigns of forty-nine Pandyas from Mudat-thirumaran-the 
lame, to Ukkirap-peruvazhudhi. The names of the critics 
are mentioned: Sirumetaviyar, Sendamputanar. Arivutai- 
yaran, Perungunrurkizhar. Ilantirumaran, Maduraiyasiriyan 
(teacher of Maturai) Nallantuvanar, Marudan Ilanaganar, 
and Kanakkayanar makanar Nakkiranar (i.e., the author of 
the commentary himself) and others. These are among the 
forty-nine named and the Sangam poets numbered 449. 
We are bereft of much historical data about them. And, may 
it not be said besides that these authors carried their literary 
pursuits more for their own sake, for the pleasure warranted 
by the occasion than for the pride of handing their names 
down to posterity? The historical sense seems either to have 
been purposely ignored or forgotten by habit altogether by 
them. Even the proper names of the great literary men 
and kings are a mystery, only their titular names, be¬ 
speaking fame or their powers, namely Nakkirar, Tiru- 
valluvar, Karikalan, Netuncheliyan, Sempula-p-peyalnirar 1 , 
Vennik-kuyattiar 2 , Kambar, and the like by which those 
personages could be identified. ■? 

1. Kuruntokai 40. 

2. Puram 66; Durai Arankanar Dr. M. A. quotes nearly 
80 such namee of the Sangam poets. 

— Sanga Kala Sirappup-peyarkal , Intro p. xiii. 
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‘‘The age of this historical Sangam is no longer a matter for 
doubt or speculation Many lines of evidence converge to place 
it in the early centuries of the Christian era. Hoards of the gold 
and silver coins of the Roman Empire mainly of the first and 
second centuries A. D. have been found in several places in South 
India including many inland centres; the presumption of close 
contact by channels of trade with the Roman Empire suggested by 
these finds has been strikingly confirmed by the recent excavations 
which have revealed tangible evidence of Roman settlement or 
emporia Arikkamedu near Pondicherry) in South India and at 
Oc-Eo in Cochin China; both definitely datable in the same 
period. The poems of the Sangam period are full of references to 
yavana traders and ships, yavana soldiers employed as palace 
guards or night patrols in the streets of the capitals of Tamil 
States, yavana wines and lamps of yavana make And there is also 
the invaluable evidence of the anonymous Greek tract the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (60-80 A. D.) which gives a concise but 
detailed and intimate account of the ports of South India and its 
shipping and maritime trader and that of Alexandrine geographer 
Ptolemy (c.150 AD.) who gives what isj, for his time a remarkab¬ 
ly correct account of the important places in India, and Indonesia. 
No movement in world’s history can be more securely dated than 
the stratum of Tamil literature assignable to the Sangam. 

“But the poems of this literature, even the shortest pieces, can¬ 
not be the first literary efforts of a people. They are too developed 
to be accepted as that. They are full of grammatical and literary 
conventions which must have had a fairly long history; and they 
are transparently the product of a crossnig of two cultures, the 
complex result of the friendly mingling of Indo-Aryan and Dravi- 
dian. Tamil literature is beyond question, the earliest, and in 
some ways the finest^ of all Indian literature outside Sanskrit 
literature — a term which in this context must be taken to include 
not only what is usually called classical Sanskrit literature, but 
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Vedic and Epic literature as well. If we ask ourselves how much 
earlier than the beginning of the Christian era can the commence¬ 
ment of this literary movement in Tamil be carried, we find that 
we lack the means of providing a confident answer. We know 
that this Aryo-Dravidian civilisation - to use a convenient desig¬ 
nation coined by Risley-had more or less fully formed itself in 
third century B. C. when Tamil kingdoms entered into diplomatic 
relations with the Mauryan Emperor Asoka. Then we have short 
inscriptions on stone in natural caverns in hills only slightly 
worked up by art which served as residences of recluses, most 
probably Buddhist and Jain, not far from towns and villages. 
These inscriptions are written generally in Brahmi characters of the 
second and first centuries B. C., not only do the letters belong to 
the southern variety of the script, but some new letters have been 
employed which are unknown to northern Brahmi and which were 
obviously coined* to represent the sounds pecnliar to the Tamil 
language. Linguistic and literary progress must have been remark¬ 
ably rapid in the couple of centuries that followed for the Tamil 
idiom to develop from such tentative beginnings to the superb 
finish it has attained in the Sangam poems/’ * 

The third and the last Sangam of 49 critics presided 
over by Nakklrar; with the Pandya Ukkiraperu Vashuthi as 
its patron, was in reality a board of censors before whom 
all literary compositions had to be submitted for its impri¬ 
matur. Sage Tiruvalluvar himself was one of those authors 
who had to place his Rural before this Board for a verdict. 
Some of the names of the critics are fortunately preserved as 
in Tiruvalluva-malai on Rural -a garland of panegyric verses. 
They were contemporaries of Tiruvalluvar, during the last 
years of the Sangam. 


* Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri - The Hindu . 
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The classical works so far available, mention the names 
of 486 poets and poetessess as having contributed to the 
literature of the last Sangam. Half a millennium could be 
but a short period for the life time of this academy. Some 
scholars take 300 A.D. as the latest limit and consequently 
the beginning has to be fixed at a date three centuries before 
Christ. And this period to which most of these works are 
assigned is known as the Augustan age, and it is placed by 
scholars between the 1st and 3rd centuries A. D. 

Tamil Literature falls into three great divisions: iyal 
(Poetry), isai (Music) and nataRam (Drama). isai and 
NataKam have no representative works left after the two 
great deluges, though their names have survived them. They 
are Isai Nunukkam composed by Sikanter, in venba metre, 
in compliance with the request of Sara-kumaran; Indra - 
kaliyam by Yamabendran, and Pancha - marapu by Arivanar 
both held to be extant in the days of Atiyark-ku-nallar, also 
Perunkuruku and Pefunarai which all were works known on 
Isai. And the names of Nataka works were Muruval , 
Seyittiam by Seyittiyanar and Guna-nool t quoted by com¬ 
mentators, Say ant ham, whose few stanzas are available and 
Mathivdnam by Mathivanar, a Pandyan ruler. Regarding the 
music of South India, Bharatha Muni’s Comments are here 
worth mentioning.* 


* K - Pihai - Ancient Tamil Music - Tamil Culture VIII ~iii~ 
pp. 199 - 200. 

“Of all the existing books in Sanskrit, the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata Muni is considered by scholars as the earliest, some assign 
this to the 4th century A. D,, some to the 2nd century B. C. and 
some others to the 5th contury B.C. His work is based on the 22 
divisions of the octave which came into use long after the use of 
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Iyal went under two distinct heads: Ilakkanara and 
Iiakkiyam. Ilakkanam which was Grammar dealt with the art 
of correct and elegant writing. It included all works extant on 
Grammar including logic, rhetoric and prosody. Iiakkiyam , 
was the general term for all written works, which included all 
approved poetical compositions written on the rules laid down. 
Ilakkanam was treated under five sections: Letters (<>r(Lg&g]) 
which constituted a part of Grammar which deals with the 
number, name, order, origin, form, quantity and combination 
of letters. The second was words (Q&trso) which treated of 
the four parts of speech, noun, verb, participles and adjectives 
also including etymology and syntax. The third section is 
Matter (QuT^eir) or the subject on which a discourse 
of any kind is formed. This section treated of the 
passions and affections of the mind which act internally on 
man and of matters belonging to the external world. The 
fourth was prosody (itmjL/j and the fifth was Rhetoric 
(^essfl). It must be noted that these divisions of Grammar 
are original to the genius of the Tamil language which has 
come down from the most ancient times. 


the 12. divisions and not on those primordial divisions of 12. Nor 
was astronomy used to explain the scales or attributes of music 
as the ancient nations have done. In fact in no Sanskrit 
book about music this connection between astronomy and music 
is traceable. 

“To whatever century Bharata Muni may belong, there is 
ample internal evidence in his Natya Sastra that the music of 
South India was of a very high order even before the time of 
Bharata Muni. The following lines in the slokas 31 and 32 of 
chapter V of Natya Sastra speak to the highly developed 
nature of South Indian Music 
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Relating these accounts as they have come down to us 
through an unbroken line of literary tradition, we find that 
Tamil had an ancient literature running over thousands of 
years, while the Sangams arose one after the other and 
moved northwards while the older capitals had been devoured 
by the southern ocean. The first met at the Southern Mathu- 
rai, the second at Kapatapuram, made more vivid by 
Valmiki’s reference and presided over by Agastya, and after 
its destruction at the modern Madurai on the banks of the 
Vaikai where the third and last Sangam was located. We have 
a fuller account of this last and of its classical literature which 
will be assigned to a period between 300 B. C. and 300 A. D. 

And after this period, a long historical night descended 
on the Tamil country; and when a new day dawned after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries, the land was found recovering 

Citradaksinavrtte tu saptarupe prakirtita\ 

Sopohane sanirgite devastutyabhinanditej / 32 
Naradadyaistu gandharvaih sabhayam devadanavahj 
Nirgitam sravitah samyag lay at a lasaman vitam / / 33. 

— Natya Szitra: Ch. V. Verses 32, 33. 

This means that songs in seven forms in chitra and Daksina 
margas together with the Upohana and Nirgita were started he 
musical experts like Narada in the assembly of Danavas and 
Gods. 

Daksina marga denotes a very difficult time-measure or 
Tala wherein eight matra Kalas are used for a Kalakshara or a 
Court. Experts state that it is very difficult to sing to this time mea¬ 
sure, and in fact no one now sings or is able to sing to this time 
measure. The very name Daksina marga itself denotes 
that this difficult and rare time-measure and the songs to suit 
them, were in vogue in Dakshina or South India and proclaims the 
musical efficiency of that region. 
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from the stormy inroads of an obscure tribe-the Kalabhris 
the early Pallavas and the Pandyas recovering, but the old 
Chola had sunk into insignificance in the Tamil Country and 
established branches in the Telugu Country. 

From the 6th to 10th Centuries, the £aiva and Vaisnava 
religious revival had started. With Saint Tirumular, Saint 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar, the Muthal Alvars and the Samaya- 
eharyas followed a flow of literature glowing and all their own 
The later Cholas during this period, from 9th to 12th Centu¬ 
ries were great patrons of art and literature; when Ottak- 
Koottar, Jayankontar, Sekkizhar and Kambar flourished 
and brought out their masterpieces. 

With the coming in of the Vijayanagars early in the 13th 
century, the ancient lineage of Tamil kings had disappeared 
and with them the fountain source of literature. Inspired by 
local chieftains and religious mutts literature lost its ancient 

Again there is a commentary of an animated description of 
the South Indian music and dance* 

Tatra daksinatyasta vad bahunrjtagitavddyakaisiklprayogdh 
catura-madhura-lalitUnga bhinayctsca . 

This means that in the south there are many kinds of dances, 
vocal music, instrumental music, and abhinayas: graceful, lovely, 
intricate, sweet and delicate. These indicate how intimately 
Bharata Muni had heard and observed the South Indian Music 
and Dance. To have gained the appreciation of the greatest 
exponent of dance and music, the South Indian Music and Dance 
should have been of a very high order. Centuries of culture and 
practice should have preceded this state of high perfection, to 
which Bharata Muni pays a glowing tribute/* 
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pedestal giving place to works on philosophy, minor poetry, 
kindred folk songs and adaptations and translations of 
Sanskritic works. With literary art at its low ebb, the 
sixteenth century also ushered in the Christian missionaries 
and Muslims. Bent on popularising their tenets and ideas they 
wrote epics and other traditional poetry . 1 And even Tamil 
bards sang traditional stories of contemporary events of war 
and peace 2 which brought up the last trends of a glorious 
tradition of a distant past. 

A FEW SOVEREIGNS AND PATRONS OF THE CLASSICAL AGE 

Much historical material abounds in early Tamil liter¬ 
ature, of the three crowned heads and of the seven Tamil 
Patrons of old, known for their military prowess and literary 
patronage. Short sketches of some of those most prominent 
are herein traced. 

THE PANDYAS 

PALY AG AS ALAI MUTHU-KUDUMI-P-PERU-VAZHU- 
THI is famed for his many Yajna Salas and for performing 
many sacrifices in accordance with Vedic rites and of his hero¬ 
ism in subduing his foes in battle, and for his remarkable 
bounties to men of learning, and more his pious devotion to 
Siva . 3 

1 Beschi — Tempavani 

Krusna Pillai — Ratchanya Yatrikam 

Uma I u 1 i P Pj a X? r — C hir f~P'Purwarn See Kanakasuntharam 
Pillai s Tamil Pavalar Sarithai 

2 Tesingurajan Kathai 

Kattabomman Katha and Khan Saheb Santai 

3 Pur am 6, 9, 12, 15, and 64 by Poets Karikizhar 9 12 15 

by Nettimaiyar and 64 by Netumpalliattanar/ ' 
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UKKIR A-P-PERU -V AZ H UTI 

About the beginning of the first century a. d. the Pandya 
was a warrior and an accomplished poet; he subdued a re¬ 
fractory chief named Venkai-marpan and took into his hands 
the famous fort of Kanapper-eyil, the modern Kaliarkoil of 
the Ranraad District, wherein is also a famous Siva shrine; 
( Puram 367) His literary fame was in no way unequal to that 
of the academicians of the Maturai Board, and so he sat 
among them during their literary investigations. It was in his 
days that Tiruvalluvar composed his Rural and came to the 
academy for receiving its formal imprimatur, and the 
Pandya attested his approbation of the unparalleled work. 1 

The Pandya considered Tiruvalluvar as an incarnation of 
Brahma for the benefit of mankind; the work was to him a 
sacred object for esteem as it was the quintessence of the 
Vedas. 

It was also at his instance that the Ahan&nuru , verses 
were compiled into a collection. Avvaiyar has praised him 
more than once. He is credited with two verses: Aham 26, 
and Narrinai 98. 

TALAYALANKANATTU-CHERUVENTRA-NEDUN- 
CHEZHIAN or ‘the far famed Pandya who won the 
battle at Talayalankanam’ (mid first century or 
215 A.D.) the successor of Ukkirap-peruvazhuti was 
also a great hero and benefactor of Tamil bards. The 
famous battle is referred to with graphic pathos by Nakkirar in 

1 QL£'iZjuQufT0c%rr (LpuGt-jrrQfjonrr njrretfr 

(f^skw6U)(o^i6nek(sr^6ijc6S)iu^ — g}jrttrnpzu)nj^iu 

&& Q&ssr&of! 6urriu6i/nrrp i s^/d& J36m 
<#!(o«lL« Q&gR’*, — Tiruvalluuamalai 
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Netunalvatai. This Pandya, unlike his predecessor Ukkirap- 
peruvazhuti, was a little proud of his military prowess for 
which the dizzy monarch was gently and cautiously repri¬ 
manded by Mankudi Marutanar, the fearless saint and poet 
of the academy in his Madhuraikkanji, one of the Ten 
Tamil Idylls. The advice was a mere hint to the young king 
who in spite of his various praiseworthy accomplishments 
such as heroism, benevolence towards his subjects, munificence 
towards the poor and poetic admiration, did not keenly feel 
the transitoriness of all earthly glory. The great poet who had 
much admiration for the sovereign wished to prune his only 
defect by inducing the mind of his monarch to turn to the 
life-to-come. The king also had great admiration and regard 
for the fearless bard. 

Pandya Netunchezhian’s glories are also sung by many of 
the luminaries of the Sangam: Nakkirar, Kallatar and 
Mangudi Marutanar and others who were patronised by the 
Pandya. See Pur am 15 11 1-10; 78 11 5-8; Akam 116 11 12-18. 
Puram 23-26; 76-79; 271-272. Akam 175. 11 10-12; 209, 306. 
Besides Maturai-k-Kanji- which supplements much to the 
information about him, and more extensively of his capital 
city Maturai and about the spread of Agamic cult. See Prof, 
Sundaram ViW&i-Mudvas Christan College Magazine 1901. 

In all probability, Netunchezhian, the cause of Kannaki’s 
woe (in Silapatikaram) is identical with the victor at Talaya- 
iankanam. 

THE CHOLAS 

Among the early cholas, three most referred to are 
Koch-Chengannan, Karikala and Nalankilli. 
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KOCH-CHENGANNAN famed in legend for his devotion 
to Siva seems to be the earliest of the three. Nakkirar, 
who lived about the close of the academy refers to him in one 
of his poems included in the eleventh book of the Saiva 
Canonical texts. 

In later times, as Kochchengannan became the theme of 
many pious legends he was canonised as one of the sixty-three 
Saints 1 and his pious fame is enlarged in the Periya Puranam 
by Sekkizhar. He is believed by the Saivas to have been a 
spider in its previous birth, which, by weaving a canopy of 
cobweb over the Siva-Linga at Tiruvanaikka (the famous 
shrine on the banks of the Kaveri near Trichy), for protect¬ 
ing it against the sun is said to have been given the birth of 
this monarch after its death. This is attested to by Nakkirar, 
Appar and several others of still later times. Appar of the 
7th century refers to him thus: 

CC ;0i f T&®f!a}T Qeuerfhu j5fT6U60(^j§Lp 

6>JJtfZShUJ 60fT 6UITILJ fFffT68(63) (?) Q&UJUJ 

(tpt?6EfrisCtrS : &6dj50 (ipiq_iL/{>7j?L_ mmm^ 

(pyTTi^ir (6V)6rr mojjFj&jrn ^mu<s65fr(5) Slo6i51 631 

At about the time of the chola’s birth, the astrologers 
who were present at the court of his father are said to have 
told him that if the birth of the child could be delayed for a 
few minutes, the son would be the greatest Tamil monarch. 
The mother on hearing this asked her attendants to suspend 
her by her legs till the arrival of the auspicious moment. 
This was done and at the right moment she was delivered 
of her son whose eye was very red. She felt glad at the 
delivery, and addressed the babe “Are you my red-eyed king’ 9 , 
and shortly after expired. 


1 Q0ttr&T6)j<@)iu *9^.(2uj&r 
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In time he became the most powerful sovereign of the 
day, and as he had by Siva’s grace a knowledge of his pre¬ 
natal existence, he built many Saiva shrines of which there 
were seventy 1 and famous for their architecture. 

Of his martial exploits, at the battle of Por, he won a 
victory over the forces of the Cheraman Kanaikkalirumporai; 
who was taken a prisoner. Poikaiyar 2 , a favourite poet of the 
Chera is said to have got a pasport of relief to his imprison¬ 
ed king by gratifying the heroism of the Red-Eyed King in 
a war song of his, (Puram 48). This passport did however, 
no good for the imprisoned king who asked for water, as he 
did not get it in time, and in a fit of heroic rage, consequent 
on the delay, extemporised the following and died of thirst 
without drinking the cup in his hand:- 

i,c (^Lp6£i jg/nuL^ gm bj &sn6ur^tq_ iSfnLnSI &pi ib, 

GTttrgV 6Ufrffffls&r &uutt; 

Q@rr t_fru u© (&^Ln&6lu966r ^jL^iruuQlSj^j jgjffjgjtu 
(o<356Tr^d) (o&erfhr (DbUbirrreribr 

J 6Uu9/D(y]& ^6mfltUj 

&rrLD &-6&0T6$0)lLh ^6fT6^)6U 

FF66rLD(olT!Ty ^&lT(o 60 T?-(o & [TIMT 6&T -PilYam 74 

Kochchengannan after a prosperous career attained bliss 
at the feet of Siva. 

1. St. Tirumangai alvar sings of him: 

cf 0<$60re^©(otafTL^eurr Qiussm(3u.r 6rf<^/f)( 
erijjleo LDrrL-QiC(Lgu5ji O&ujgjzv <56tDfr6Dbn___, 
0(V)3>(3)6o£&&)i eijeiT&G&frigm” 

— — Guifltu $(nrjQiAirtfl -vi~ 1505. 

2. Poikaiyar, the poet was possibly one of the mudhal-alvars 
of Vaishnavism. From the Colophon to his Kalavali - 
Narpatu it appears that the Chera had not died, and the poet 
got his release. 
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KARIKALA is a hallowed name in Chola History and early 
Tamil Literature. He is eulogised in three Odes and two long 
Poems - all composed by contemporary poets and therefore 
of great merit in reconstructing his life-history and times. 
One of the odes is by a Potter woman of Vennii - Vennik- 
Kuyattiyar who sings (Puram 66) of Karikala’s victory in 
the battle-field at Parantalai (sandy-stretch) of Vennii and 
of the suicide of his defeated and disgraced foe. Puram 6 
says that Karikala Chola descended from the powerful 
monarchs who ruled the wind, and drove the ship on the 
waste of waters - the sea - and who owned very strong 
elephants. “You marched against tne enemy and exhibited 
your might by defeating him. The foe committed suicide on 
the battle-field of Vennii for he was ashamed of the wound 
on his back and desired to obtain fame in the world! The 
battle is also referred to in Porunar-anup-pcttai by Mutat- 
tamak-Kanniyar (the lame wearer of garlands of flowers), a 
contemporary of Karikala (Poru. 11 143-149) Aham 55 11 10- 
12 also refers to this : 

6ii6rr6uQ(ffi)(i) Qsusffirettsfiu ujvj&p>cfcOLi 
QuTty&jj qemr jbfreuufku (B&rr60ir&63r 
asrr eurrerr 

Katikala's age is dated towards the second century, 
(A.D. 190). PorunarUrrnp-patai 11 30 gives that he was the 
son of Ilanjet-Chenni. Paranar sings of him (Puram 4) des-* 
cribing the sufferings of the lands and rulers who turned 
hostile to him. 

lec Being in the north with the sword’* - the phrase means 
the giving up of one’s life by either turning to the North and 
killing oneself, or going to a northern place and dying tber$ 
by starvation. 
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Karikala means The man with the charred leg*, and the 
name perpetuates the memory of an accident in the early 
years of the prince’s life. Po/u. v. 3); also meaning ‘Death 
to Kali' or ‘Death to the enemies’ elephants’. As a youth* 
he was deprived of his birth-right and imprisoned by his 
enemies. The daring manner by which he effected his escape 
and established himself on the throne is well portrayed it! 
Pattinappalai 11 220-8. 

Rulattalaiyar has a poem (Pur am 65) addressed to 
Peruncheralatan, the Chera opponent, who was wounded 
and who starved himself to death sword in hand. His self- 
mortification moved the hearts of many learned men ( Sanror ) 
that they made up their minds to follow him in his death 
(Ahant 55). Vennil was a great battle and the turning point 
in the careeir of Karikala in succeeding to break-up wide 
spread confederacy raised against him. Another great battle 
of Karikala was Vahaip-parantalai immortalised by Paranar 
(Aham 128). 

Telugu records refer to Rarikala’s achievement, “stopping 
the overflow over its banks of the (water of) the daughter of 
KaVera (i.e. the river Kaveri) 1 . This phrase is made clear in 
the Tiruvalankatu plates of the sixth year of Rajendra Chola- 
deva I, which say that Karikala constructed embankments 
for the KaVeri river, 2 That river flooded the country around 
every year so systematically that the river valley of the 
Kaveri got in ancient times the name of Punal-natii, the land 
of floods. Karikala apparently rescued the land from this 


1. Eph Ind. Vol. XL p. 339 

2. SJJ. Ill hi p. 386 
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annual visitation by building high flood-banks. 1 The work 
of Karikala is not specifically referred to in the Pattinappalai 
which merely states that he dug tanks and increased the 
prosperity of the land 3 as the work does not seem to have 
appealed to the imagination of contemporary poets, and it 
was but an achievement of Karikala in the earlier part of his 
reign. ( Por . 11 240-241). The great productivity of the 
Kaveri valley is described by the poet in Porunararruppatai . 
“Bending their backs they reaped the paddy with the edges of 
their sickles, made heaps of paddy-sheaves as high as hills, 
daily stacked the paddy in never-decreasing ricks which 
looked like hills, poured it fully in barns which stood close 
to each other, for every veli of land enclosed by dykes pro¬ 
duced a thousand kalams of good paddy (Por. 11 242-247). 
The liberal yield could have been possible only if Karikala 
scientifically regulated the flow of water in the Kaveri. 

Karikala according to Telugu Coda records also ruled 
over Kanchi. 3 The Tiruvalankatu plates mention that he 
renovoted Kanchi with gold. 4 This means that the Chola 
covered the dome of the temple of this place with plates of 
gold - probably one of the earliest temples to Agamic Gods. 

In a passage in Pazhamozhi 25, an incident of his boyhood 
is related. Two elderly people entered his council chamber 

1. The Grand Anient, 7 miles from Trichirappalli is one of 

the sites of Kerikala’s great achievements; also the 
the foundation site of the present Metur Dam as mark¬ 
ed by Karikala himself - one of Karikala’s great ideas 
carried out at the present day as an accomplished fact. 

2. (&>€*& mmth ) (Pat. 1 284. 

3. Madras Epi Rep. 1900. p, 17- 

4. S, 1.1. HI p in p 395, 
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and laid before him a dispute that had arisen between them, 
and he settled it to the satisfaction of both. ( Por . 11 187-188) 
It is said in that fugitive verse that on the occasion he wore 
a grey wig to conceal his extreme youth. 

The author of Pattinappalai fully describes (11 278-82) 
the valour of Karikala and sums up the results of his cam¬ 
paigns, Nakkirar ( Aham 141) speaks of Itaiyaru of Karikala, 
victorious in war, who prevented a migration of population 
from his land by offering them inducements to stay ( sel-kuti - 
niruttu ). The description of Kaviiippumpattinam in 
Pattinappalai gives a vivid idea of the state of industry and 
commerce under Karikala, who also promoted the reclamation 
and settlement of forest land and added to the prosperity of 
the country by multiplying irrigation tanks. 

Karungulal-Adanar ( Puram 7) vividly portrays Karikala’s 
destruction of enemy’s territory and in Puram 224 laments 
his death, recalling his heroism, love and liberality and his per¬ 
formance of vedic sacrifices and mentions that his queens shed 
their jewels and ornaments after the demise of their lord. 

CHOLA NALANKILLI also called Setchenni is aChola 
highly enlogised by the Sangam poets. Kovur Kizhar has a 
number of poems on the Chola. In Puram 31, he says that the 
king was ever bent on war; that the kings of the north were 
always anxious about his impending digvijaya - a clock-wise 
tour of conquests round India ( valamurai ) and another 
Puram 33 celebrates the glory of his conquests and makes 
particular mention of the strong door of the fortresses of the 
Pandya country. Puram 68 is even a conventional pan - 
vrjMPPaiai containing a hint of the internal dissensions which 
divided his royal family and which vexed the Chola. Two 
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others 382 and 400 are tributes of Kovur Kizhar to the libera¬ 
lity and the sacrifices of Nalankilli. 

Other poets who have celebrated the Chola are Alathur 
Kizhar who recalls his marches in the course of his digvijaya 
(Puram 225). And Muthukannan Sattanar has four songs 
on him, of which, one describes the might of Nalankilli which 
is hidden and immeasurable and refers to the lucrative mari¬ 
time trade of Puhar carried on by large ships, which entered 
the mouth of the river without slacking sail. ( Puram 30). 

TONDAIMAN ILANTIRAIYAN assigned to (A. D. 
190) ruled at Kanchi and was a contemporary of Karikala 
as he is also celebrated in the Perum-pana rruppatai by the 
poet of the Pattinappalai , Katiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar. 

Thirayan was himself a poet, and there are extant four 
of his songs; Puram 185 being important of his personal 
achievements on the promotion of good rule, harmony and 
happiness of the kingdom* The other three lyrics are found 
in Narrinai 94, 99 and 106. 

THE CHERAS 

The Chera Sovereigns whose dominions were more fertile 
than those of the Pandya and the Chola were rich patrons of 
Tamil Literature, and so are found that many of the Sangam 
poets resorted to their courts for fair recompense; and Lord 
Siva Himself is known to have sent an epistle to Cheraman to 
help his baktha Banapatran-the poet. Pathirruppatthu one of 
the Eight compilations is solely in praise of the Cheras who 
rewarded the poets who composed panegyrics on them. 

The Pathirruppatthu collection mostly contain general eulogies 
of kings and princes, and they serve as guides to glean more and 
more details of their life and times. 
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The careers of the following Chera kings deserve mention. 
They are Qu^^G&nrrb^j &..0uj68r (o&rreotr&evr, ^jimueufru^ 
usfcpibiS! ueoiUTckn-'? Q<y6i)L/d6rp<s (3jiLQi6n6k 3 <£'B(gQirffijB& 
(o&jeSqtjd! OuT&nro O&mugjLLQeuevr. 

PERUM-CHORRU-UTHIAN CHERALADAN is known to 
be the oldest of the Cheras of whom any literary account 
exists. He snould have flourished abont the beginning of the 
third academy as he was a contemporary of the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas. This famous king was present during the Eight¬ 
een Days of Mahabharatha War and sumptuously entertained 
the disputing princes. A poet of his court praised the chera’s 
bounty and prayed for the perpetuity of his fame in the second 
akaval of Purcmanuru . 

PALYANAI-CHELPUGAZH-K-KUTTUVAN was one of the 
ten Cheras whose fame is immortalised in Pathirup-patthu. A 
poet by the name of Gautamar resorted to his court with a 
poetic culogium on the king. When the munificent sovereign 
wished to know what fit recompense the poet would receive 
at his hands, the poet who had a disdain for wordly enjoy¬ 
ments requested the monarch to enable him to enter the 
celestial world (SwargaJ by the performance of Yagam 
(Holy Sacrifices) conducted in strict accordance with the 
Vedas. The astounded king accordingly performed the holy 
sacrifices, and it is credited that the glorious poet with his 
wife attained Swarga . 

PERUM-CHERAL-IRUMPORAI was another magnanimous 
Chera. He lived about the beginning of the Christian era. 
An academy poet by the name of Mosikeranar came on a 
visit to the sovereign and feeling tired unconsciously fell 
asleep on the war-drum-couch in the palace, and the Chera 
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who was a great sympathiser was found fanning the sleeping 
poet till he got up a trembling. The panic-stricken bard was 
soothed and the tender-hearted king’s glory was enlogised by 
jhe poet. Sweet and magnanimous as the king was, he 
was also a very terrible warrior in battle. For, in an 
expedition against the indomitable Athyaman, one of the 
seven great patrons of the peels, he gained a victory by 
capturing Athiyaman‘s impregnable fortress of Thahatur 
and slaying him in battle. The famous work Thahatur-Yatthirai 
(Pilgrimage to Thahatur) was probably composed on this 
Chera King. 

SENKUTTUVAN who probably succeeded Perum-Cheral- 
Irumporai Qua$(&G&ir66l(($LhQuT6m(i) was famous for deifying 
the heroine of Chastity, Kannaki, whose life-events are dealt- 
with in the Epic ( Silappatikaram ). Ilanko-atikal, the Chera’s 
brother was the author of this thrilling epic. Senguttuvan 
was also the hero of the fifth Decad by Paranar, one of the 
most celebrated and longest-lived of the poets of the Sangam 
age. Senkuttuvan is said to have rewarded the poet with the 
gift of the entire income ( vari ) from Umbarkkatu and of his 
sonKuttuvan Serai. Senkuttuvan was the son of Imaya- 
varamban Netuncheraladan by his junior queen, a Chola 
princess Manakkilli. Atiyarkku-nallar mentions her name as 
Narchonai. A contemporary poem on Senkuttuvan was by 
Paranar himself in Puram 369. 


The Pandyan contemporary of Senkuttuvan was Nedun- 
chezhiyan known as Ariyappadai-Katanta, who conquered the 
Arya forces; Silap-Maturaik-Katturai). He is the author of 
one poem (Puram 183). \ 
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THE SEVEN TAMIL PATRONS - euerrerr6b&6rr 

At about the closing years of the Sangam, there flourished 

seven warrior chiefs, who by their unbounded munificence to 
the Tamil bards eclipsed the fame of the crowned monarchs 

as patrons of Tamil literature. They were also their equals in 
war. Their benevolences and kindly deeds to the poverty- 
stricken bards secured to them the enviable title of 
i &ftDt-.(oiLi(i£6i]6rr6ri-6V&6rr > —‘The last seven patrons ’ 1 

Their names are Pari (uirrfl), O’ri (Kari or 
LCckdiuttr Athiyan (^j^iueor or ert^leuf}), Pekan ((Sueseur), 
Ay (*3 &uj) and Nalli (perretfi). The careers of these famous 
men can .be traced in Purananuru\ also references in Siru. 
pan-arrup-patai and in the Ten Tamil Idylls of Pattu-p-pattu 

PARI 

PARI, a Vellala chief, whose name was a by-word for 
unparalleled munificence was a feudatory chief of the highly 
fertile mountain region of Parambu. St. Sundarar of the eighth 
century makes a pointed eulogistic 

* The lists of these patrons of literature are to be Seen in 
Pingalandai, the most ancient of the extant Tamil lexicons. Accord¬ 
ing to which, Kumanan’s name far eclipsed many others and he is 
considered as one of (,sck >GiuQg ojtsrrerreba&erf) the highest. 

Of the origin of the Vels, or Velir ((Seiisrr), there is a legend 
recorded by Kapilar himself(Puram 201) that they belonged to a line 
of Kings who arose out of the sacrificial pit of a northen sage and 
they ruled in Tuvarai for forty-nine generations. The place is either 
DwarakS or Dvafasamudra and better identified with the latter, 
because in the same poem Kapilaf describes Ilango-vel as Puli - 
Kadi-mat ( 46 $®^ lots*)) — See Velir Varalatu . 
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reference by name to this distinguished patron in a pathikam 
of his sung at Pugalurj the line being “Qarr^i^leoir^T&sru 
uTifl(SujQujsirg)i ■3n.fS^)]ihi Q<snrQuurrfl8aO ...(none gives though 
he may be praised as Pari) 

Pari s dominion comprised of three hundred flourishing 
villages and the fertile hills of Parambu. His prowess and bene¬ 
volences raised the jealousy of the three Tamil sovereigns, who 
unable to put him down combined themselves and made an 
expedition against him. Kapilar, of the sangam fame 
who was the bosom friend of Pari was much pained at 
the crisis to which his patron was driven to by the kings. 
A great battle ensued wherein Pari made a resolute 
opposition. Pari along with all his brave kinsmen perished 
gloriously in the battlefield. His two daughters and the 
Poets were the only survivors left to bemoan his untimely death. 
Kapilar’s heart was sorely touched to see all the dominions 
of his patron passing away into the hands of the kings. In 
his eyes. Pari and mari (rain) were the only two benefactors of 
the land. Feeling keenly at the bereavement of his much 
beloved patron and friend, he prayed fervently to God to 
unite them as friends again in the next birth. 

Kapilar who had a very keen sense of gratitude brought 
up the surviving daughters of Pari as his own children and 
tried his utmost to find fit suitors to their hands. He went 
to the length of requesting Vichchikko (Puram 200) and 
Irungovel (Pnram 201-202) to take the maidens in marriage. 
Failing in his attempt, he cursed them for want of their 
sympathy; and finally leaving the dames in charge of 
Brahmins, starved himself to death. 1 

1 . There is a tradition recorded in a late Chola inscription 
(S. 1.1. Vii 863-1 2 ) at Kilur, Tirukkoyilur tq S.Arcot which is 
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different and mentions only one daughter of Pari and states 
that Kapilar had given her in marriage to the Malaiyan before 
he entered the fire to attain heaven - a fact commemorated 
by a stone setup on the spot. There are no means of deciding 
between the two rival stories. There are however four songs 
Puram 121-4 in which Kapilar celebrates Malaiyaman Tiru- 
mudikkari of Mullur. 

ORI 

Ori, “the strong-bow” \ an accomplished archer was 
the hill-chieftain of Kolli, a hill in Malabar. His favourite 
gifts to the minstrels were caparisoned elephants. The poets 
who sang his praises were Vanparanar and Kazhaithin yanaiar 
of whom the latter praised the warrior thus: 

6T60T 6T$IT, 

C FF(oiU6ffr* GV60T CDGO ^<95<?gf) 6g>/L0 jgjhfljf) &j63Tg)j; 

6 Q&rr6rr’ <rr60T& 6r$T y 

c Q<ssr6rr(36Tr65r’ 6T6arjr)6 h stir try; 

Qpsm jSitlj urrufitefc j§Ji3ip $6nrru Qu^mj <sL_6b 
&-6ubr(om);r jgi (oeviKoL-irGrr; 

LD!r6ijib G&ttrnj} £>_6 vdt y dsstfrijdOj 
(o&(r)Q(fr)($ l/lLl_ ^bi&gguby 

&-6?>hrjg!r iLQbfdiSesr u6t> ^(^Ln; 

Li6rr(6r$ih Guff (Lg^jiJb &\606C6m&, 

s_6rr6iffi# Q^66r(o(f^iru utfliusVir; ^6^(6S)6V 
L}6V(o6uo5r — su.TLfituTy 6ptfl! eaSWmiSoh 
iSbQ^sui 6U!Tttrib Gut6)) 

6iJ6U)ijtt-rj'&tQih 6U6fT6fF}GiuTiu! jSl&irGftfr.” 

—ajd)6$6i) Q[f)6V)iu &6&>Lp t $ttr lurribunuirir u/riq_tugjj, — l/^ld 204 

1 Leaves from an old Indiana’s Note Book - Dr G U Pope- 
1900. 
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It is ignoble to beg; refusal to give after one stoops to 
beg is ignobler still; to say, ‘take this’ is indeed noble, to 
decline such a gift is nobler still. Thirsty men drink not the 
water of the wavy ocean, clear though it be (good men will 
not beg of bad people); fresh water, though it be rendered 
miry by the quadrupeds, finds a lot of people who approach 
it from several ways. O blessed Ori! I shall not be sorely 
touched even if you give not, but shall lay the blame on the 
bad omens; for I know for certain that you resemble the 
the pregnant cloud in your gracious bounty to the needy). 

The Chief is mentioned in the Pattu-p-pattu as having 
fought with another of the seven liberal chiefs Kari. He is also 
named in Puram 158, but simply as the ‘Lord of the gleaming 
hill of ’Kolli. 

His especial bard was Van-Paranar, whose lyric is 
given below in a somewhat condensed form. It is doubtless 
a fair picture of the old Tamil highland chief. 

“What artisan thy arrows excellent 
Fashioned with many a stoke, O thou, in chase 
Victorious ever with thy mighty bow? 

Low lay they mighty elephants, and slay 
Tigers with wide cavernous jaws, 

And spotted antelopes with branching horns! 

Before them falls the woodland boar’s huge head. 

The guano, neighbour of the lowly ant. 

They kill. Yet Ori hunts not for mere gain,_ 

Destroyer mighty though he be; for he 

Reigns the right wealthy Lord of Kolli's fruitful hill 

Around whose base the mountain streamlets flow,_ 
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Whose mighty breast chaplets of pearl adorn 
O minstrel maid, sing thou a triumph-song! 

And ye, bear burthen with your tambourines. 

Make ready lute and lyre, tabor and drum, 

And every instrument of joyous melody! 

Then will we pass from land to land, and say: 

‘There is no huntsman like to him: in war 
No arm so strong as his to guard and rule— 

The Lord of Kolli's hill , Ori's proud height : 

The brave one, loved and loving, rich in gifts!’ 

Puram 152 

The lavish generosity of the archer-chief is also celebrated 
in hyperbolical strains in Puram 153, which is a singularly 
artistic Tamil lyric by Vanparanar. 

‘'Daily the chieftain of the cloud-crowned hill 1 
Gives askers elephants caparison’d. 

Great Athan-ori height—his hand, adorned 

With radiant gems and gold, grasps the round disc,— 

Insatiate lover of the deadly strife. 

To see his gifts showered down like kindly rain 
My merry company went trooping forth 
Garlands and ornaments of silver twine, 

With jewel-lotus-flowers, in no cool stream 
That grew, and line of elephants they gained. 

As they went forth, according music loud 
Sounded on every side from instruments 
Well-strung: but they—because they hungered not?^- 
Forbore to dance, and quite forgot their song. 3 

These verses give the merest glimpse of the mighty Tamil, 
archer. For eighteencenturies they have existed in South India 
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have been the source of many legends in other literatures, 
and are mixed up with traditions of the Pandyan kings of 
Madurai, who being supposed to be incarnations of Siva, had 
the bow and arrows as their special attributes. But, all that 
is rceived and accredited tradition about Ori is contained in 
these lyrics. — g.u.p. 

KARI 

Kan known as Malayaman Kari was the feudatory chief 
of Maladu on the banks of the Pennar. His capital was Tii uk- 
koilur. He was a patron of Brahmins as well, and his court 
was therefore ever crowded with them. Kapilarwas a favourite 
£oet of his court and his praises of this chief are in glowing 
terms. His gifts were mostly decked horses and lands. When 
the Tamil sovereigns needed his help in their war expeditions, 
he was frequently sent for and most of their successes were 
due to this chieftain’s supplies of men and materials. On one 
occasion he waged war against Ori and killed him in battle, 
and restored his lands to the Chera {Narrinai 320). Elated at 
such a series of military achievements, he formed the ambi¬ 
tious idea of becoming an independent monarch and assumed 
the diadem and was ever afterwards known as Tirumudikkaii 
or ‘The Crowned Kari’ This naturally brought on the heavy 
wrath of the Cbola who at once invaded his dominions and 
killed him in battle. 

ATHIYAMAN ) 

Athiyaman also known as Nedumananji (^0iuto(T65r 
Qjb(i)iLfr6ar(frtj£l) of established heroism was the feudatory chief 
of Thakatur (<s®(gir) identified as a portion of the present 
Mysore State. He was a foundling brought up at the palace of 
the Chera s capital at Vanchi. He passed as such to be ©f royal 
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blood and wore the palm-flower wreath as his garland. He 
was an object of dread in the eyes of the Tamil kings and other 
petty princes. He was equally distinguished for his love of 
Tamil literati and his consequent munificence to the minstrels 
and bards who ever flocked to his court. The most distin¬ 
guished literary luminary of his court was Avvaiyar, his 
sister by blood as tradition related and who grew up from her 
infancy as one of a class of the Panars (urrororfr and 

endeared of Athiyaman. The high regard which Athiyaman 
gave to Avvai was probably due to the fact that both of them 
recognised their common parentage Avvaiyar was thus a 
poetess of high regard in Athiyaman’s court, where she found 
herself at perfect ease. She has left many songs on the prince, 
besides some on his son Poguttezhini. 

Anji’s prowess and generosity are referred to* He once 
got a rare myrobalan fruit-a specific against the ailments of 
old age which assured longevity; Without eating it himself he 
presented the fruit to the poetess, and the grateful bard 
celebrates the event in a song P uram 91, expressing the 
wish that her patron, should remain stable like the God with 
the beautiful dark throat i e., Siva who swallowed poison to 
save the universe. Athiyaman was generous to friends and 
quite the reverse to his foes. 

U© 6UTIU6UT6TT Sps6r(^)T 

65 6Tilh Ul _dS 66L <35Lp6V <SL_65 6JD65., 

&&5I ppeBsary * 2 /i$ujir G&rrmrsur! 

Gurrir ^Iq^sBIsot Qursorrjh &rrir 
uTd; LjtfDfr i960)fo Qutr6djh& Q&smsaf} 

jSsOinsuvfl iBu.fi) rtf spn^sueur Gut so 
lo 6QT0)}& — Q u0ld! jSGujj Q&jrsb jBSsc u 
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Su 0 mdse ^0 l£63)&<& o'obt&kjtu 

£$u3dsc Qf&bbsB^ t Sm &$5r> t##, 

jg&r <3iL~&S, 

&W^SO 6TW&{Vj Ffi^&ckilGlu!” 

— Avvaiyar - P uram 91. 

(Oh Athiya with victorious hand brandishing the sword 
to the destruction of your foes. Oh Anji possessed of the 
wealth of heroism and a gold garland; may you prosper like 
the Incomparable One with a crown adorned with the white 
crescent and a throat of blue-black hue, for you have 
presented me with the delicious nelli fruit got from an 
inaccessible tree from the top of an ancient bill, without 
considering the great difficulty in its acquisition and without 
disclosing to me the blessings which its taste brings upon 
the eater; you have thus freed me from death)’ 

This rare deed on the part of Athiyaman makes him the 
greatest of donors. The chief's attitude to friends and foes 
is very curiously but strikingly described by the poetess as: 

*(0 Prince, thou art pleasant to us as the huge elephant 
is to the village boys when it lies down in the river and allows 
them to wash its white tusks; still thou art ferocious to thy 
enemies as the same elephant is when in rut.)* 

The presentation of this rare fruit by Athiyan to Avvaiyar 
is referred to by an academical poet in one of the Pattup-pattu. 
Parimelalagar refers to this incident in his commentaries on one of 
the distiches of Rural. 

1 £C mur <5&0£tftnfr(56356rr QGiistforGdsrQ&yiT'-stfsd! 

QuqTjmi&GtflnziCourreo 
Qsuw&G&$ wfDny&jsw 
g)l&r 6tjr £ p/r&j c 5 &i —it Guff so 

6 > 5 g 5 t (65) Gs&eSrt&f) (3d5iTir&(3&’ y . 
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He won a victory over Kari by sacking his capital Kovalur; 
Paranar of the sangam who was another favourite bard of 
Athiyan’s court has praised his achievements on an occasion. 

Avvaiyar who had an all round knowledge possessed 
high political wisdom, and so in an important embassy 
to Thondaiman of Kanchi, she was sent by her patron. 

Athiyaman had an ambition to extend his territory which 
brought on him the wrath of the Chera; the Chera conse¬ 
quently made an invasion upon his dominions and beseiged 
Thakatur; the chivalrous benefactor of bards believing in the 
impregnable nature of his fortress coolly waited until the 
Chera came close to his ramparts. The calm delay, did him, 
however, no good for in the sudden fight that ensued 
Athiyaman was mortally wounded. Avvaiyar's grief at his 
death was unbounded; and after his death she wandered over 
the Tamil land. 

PEKAN ((Su&6ur) 

Pekan was a great benefactor of Tamil bards. His capital 
was jbsbogiT'T Nallur. Kapiiar, Paranar, Arisilkizshar and 
Perunkunrurkizhar, all poets of the Maturai Sangam were much 
patronised by Pekan. He is said to have presented a warm 
coat to a shivering peacock so as to protect it from the 
freezing cold. His queen by name Kannaki (not to be 
confounded with the heroine of Silappatikaram) was also very 
benevolent like her husband towards the Tamil bards. For 
some unknown reasons he set her aside; and though all his 
favourite poets interceded on her behalf requesting him to 
shew his grace towards her as she was fully worthy of it. 
It is not known whether their requests were heeded to. 
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A’Y (^iu) 

A’y was a chieftain who reigned over the hill Pothikai, 
a section of the western ghauts which divided the Pandya and 
the Chola countries on the east, and from Kerala on the west. 
He was an accomplished hero and benefactor of poets. He took 

unceasing delight in gifts which he bestowed without wish 
ing or caring for anything in return. He is said to have 

owned numerous elephants and most of his presents were 
elephants. His good nature will be found evident from one 
of the encomiums which his favourite poet o&rf) (ipL_ 

Gmrr&turrir (yeni-ch-cheri-mutamosiyar) of Uraiyur in Pur am 
has given him- 

Q&lUdbgj] LO£j(/5JQL£ld5<5Bfr<o)LD6^jU) 

^3)fZ)6ficAjV6UT Sdsfi <5 6DT <^,IU ^3j6V6V6^r 
L§jD(f^(^<3Fir53T(o(fj]ir G&6&r(r)QjBj3Quj6?ff 
6Urrf6i@U-I_.6OT- /T56U6OT62D66 6U63OT6E>L0(o tU.^ 

(A’y is no merchant who trades in virtue by giving its price 
with a hope of bliss in the world to come; he is benevolent 
because it is the road which sages have gone by.) 

His character as a public benefactor is clearly evident 
from the highly pathetic nature in which the bards have sung 
his praise. Puram 127-135, 241,374 and 375. Paranar 
mentions of him in Aham 152, 198. 

It is said in ( Siru-pan-arrup-patai 11 96-99J that he 
presented a very fine cloth given to him by a Naga-Nilanagan 
to God Siva who was seated under a banyan tree as Dakshina- 
murthi-the spiritual Guru.' 

NALLI (jb6rT6tfl) 

Nalli s fame as a patron of the needy, though great, is 
not sung by many poets, as in the case of other patrons. 
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Probably he seems to have discouraged personal eulogium. 
His true generosity is referred to indirectly (i e. not addressed 
to him) in a poem addressed to Kumana as well as in 
Siru-pan-arrup-patai. The lines depict truly his greatness. 

(C ^irGuib&-ir)g)i 

&_6rr6rf) suQ^tzn flFy 

d&orT 6 TTTdpj FFILflh 6U6&&TotDlfij 

Q&rrerrsn tit 6pL_iq.iUj j36hofiLjib” - 11 13-16 li/dlo ~1S8 

jbiL(ot—Tir 2_6)juu, n>63) t__u uflc35.T/rili 
QfAL.i__(Tgj} Q&iTQ,p t £, (yckjr ei9&rmir^ m<s> 3 

gJ6lf) LD 60) Lp Qui jjSlU-JLO SllStfl gjr6Tj&r (d<35(TlL(^ 

j3Sift l cick) r5nLS<hj pdrsrfitLjLt’* (^frjjufrsvbr) 11 103-7. 

KUMANAN 

Kumanan was another, though not mentioned as one of 
the Last Seven Patrons of Tamilaham Kumanan was one of 
the raiest of his time, famed for his unbounded bounty, and 
as the Tamil saying went <o)d>,T 6 znL_« 0 « &!T<mr otnirii ^ud suor^iih 
(in point of gift, Kama and Kumana rank foremost’). After 
the period of the seven reputed patrons of the Tamil 
land, Kumanan and Nalliakkotan were the greatest 
benefactors of the poverty-stricken Tamil bards. Kumanan 
the hill-chieftain of Naviram was one day out to the jungle 
on a hunting excursion. His younger brother who was waiting 
for an opportunity of wresting his brother’s dominions from 
his hands and instal himself as the chief set a very high price 
on the head of his benevolent brother. Kumanan spent his 
days in the jungle and was rather joyous to see the heavy 
burden of sovereignty lifted from his shoulders. His 
faithful ministers and bards were paying him visits in the 
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jungle. A certain Tamil bard by name 

Perun-talai-ch-chatthanar (Sattanar-with a big head ) who was 
quite in dire poverty took himself to the magnanimous 
Kumanan with the following touching song expressing his 
dire poverty:— 

(My high hearth where victuals were prepared at a for¬ 
gotten antiquity is covered over with cobwebs; the wolf, 
therefore, is ever at our door; my babe out of unbearable 
hunger and thirst, sucks its mother’s bloodless nipples, the 
secreting pores of which are closed, and begins to cryj my 
wife’s eyes on seeing the disappointed infant rain incessant 
famed tears; on seeing her sad plight, I thought of no better 
road to kill poverty and repaired to you, famed in battle 
O Kumana, sprung from a dynasty famous for remedying 
the distress of bards and minstrels, though you yourself are in 
adversity, I cannot go away unrecompensed from you.) 

(C<&&& (o& T(5 £_UJiT ^(jLU^ofJT 

UfUUy (S&ihq u£l peur, 
u it so 6ZDLLuOi)65r G&n-QsOr® $trrwds}, 

^je06d QufT6V60T 6i/p (yicko 

&r&»6U&)(o d£<T P ^6tsr L0<95db,p (Lp <56 J) (oJBr&<£} 

jSQrrrr® ff/r LD6&>tjj£c356mr srs6r 

inZtorGiuTefr 6rdj6uib 

jSjb ul-! rj5tB<£l(o6&r — J3S0 (ournrd (3jM6uuj! — 
stsut j§ck) {§jj£ jglcbo^ 

Q6oiT6rT6frr3i*imfnuQ6066r —^/©«<5§)uj 
U 6dbr 3jo3)Uj pirLbi$6ffr jbsb luripy 

L€6ubr 3J6ZDID (Lf>lJ)6$6Vr y 6UU^)rfllUir 

0t4_u iSljDjhGpn-Coiu” 


q/DLL 164. 
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Kumana who had nothing to give the poet, thought of 
the high price that was set on his head by his ambitious brother, 
and presented a sword to the poet with a request that he (the 
poet) should cut off his head with it and take it to his brother 
and get the promised reward. The poet who was astonished 
at the lord’s munificene had recourse to a stratagem; he took the 
sword and went to the wily brother of his lord and addressed 
him in angry words shewing the sword and praising the 
unparalelled generosity of Kumanan, to whom the adverse 
plight of the poet caused greater anxiety than his own painful 
situtaion. The brother’s heart was sorely touched; he therefore 
seriously repented for his folly and went to his brother in the 
jungle and submissively tmplored him to resume the reins of 
government and everything gladly ended; and the poet who 
thus gloriously brought about the reconciliation between the 
brothers was richly rewarded* The bard returned to his 
bewailing wife and praised the bounty of Kumanan and led 
a prosperous career. - S. D. IV p. 16 . 

The Tamil literary history is herein-after proposed to be 
surveyed as: 

1. The classic Age of the Sangam and its continuation. 

2. The Pallava Age. 

3. The Cholas and the Golden Age of Literature. 

4. The Modern Age with the beginning of the foreign 
contacts. 



PART I 


The Classic Age 
(B. C. 400 to A. D. 300) 

Sage Akattiar and Akattiam 
Tolkappiyam of Tolkappiyar 
Tirukkural of Tirirvalluvar 
The Sangam Poets and Poetesses 
The Ettu-tokai Cal lection 
The Pattu-p-pattu 

The Twin Epics: (a) Silappatikararo 
(b) Manimekhalai 

The Socio-Political Condition of the age. 



AKATTIAM OF SAGE AKATTIAR 


Sage Akattiar is a hallowed name in Tamil Literature, 
He is credited as the founder or one who brought the Tamil 
Language from Siva himself, as the sage migrated to the South 
and made Potikai hills, his abode. He is believed to have 
written a Tamil Grammar Akattiam. It has not come 
down to posterity, but some subsequent grammarians have 
referred to it and commentators have given a few quotations 
from his supposed work 1 . AkaUiar’s twelve disciples are also 
mentioned as Tolkappiyar, Athakkot Asan, Thuralingar, 
Sembutchey, Vaiyapikan, Vaippian, Panamparanar, Kalam- 
rampar, Avinayanar, Kakkaippatini, Nattattar and Vamanar. 

TOLKAPPIYAM is the oldest extant work on Tamil 
Grammar. It is ascribed to the 4th century B, C. Its author 
does not make mention of Akattiar, nor Panamparanar who 
is credited with a preface to Tolkappiyam makes mention of 
Akattiar. The only single reference to this legendary person 
is in Iraiyanar’s Ahapporul which gives the account of the 
Tamil Sangams. Paripata] 11 refers to an Akastiya. but the 
Akastiar in this instance refers to a constellation and not to a 
person. P.T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s (History of the Tamils-p 224) 
says that for nearly one thousand years after Christ there is 
no mention of Akastiya having learnt Tamil from God, nor 
that he was the founder of Tarnii, assigning to Siva the origin 
of Tamil and to Akastiya, the authorship of the first Tamil 
Grammar. 

1 See Bavanandam Akademi’s Selections from Per : Akattiam 
and Siru —akattiyam. 
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Dr, L. D. Barnet was of opinion that the myth of an 
Aryan Muni called Akattiar who lived in Pothia Hills and 
composed the earliest Tamil Grammar, was cultivated after 
the North Indian Brahmin had planted the influence 
firmly in the South - ( Cambridge History of India I - p 596), 
The story appears to have originated actually in the 8th or 
9th Century A. D., though in Manimekhalai (2nd Cy A. D) 
reference is made to an Akattiar, and he is not associated with 
the Tamil language or its Grammar, -N. C. Kandiah Pillai- 
Akattiar. In his Tamil Studies. Appendix //Srinivasa Iyenga r 
wrote long ago that Tolkappiyar '‘has not said anywhere in 
his grammar one word about Akastya, his reputed teacher”- 
while it has been the Tamil tradition for an author to begin 
his work with a salutation for his teacher or acharya. In this 
case the teacher was a divine Rishi and the suppositious 
writer of the first Tamil Grammar. “...What I am inclined 
to believe is that every myth and tradition connected with 
Akastya with the Tamil language, should have come into 
existence subsequent to the seventh or eighth century 
A.D.—“Srinivasa Ayangar adds/’ It was when they (the 
Tamils) came under Sanskrit culture (that was subsequent to 
the seventh or eighth century A. D.) the views of Tamil 
scholars began to change, most of them were acquainted with 
Tamil and Sanskrit. It was because Sanskrit was used as a 
vehicle of religious thought during the period, a partiality or 
rather a sentiment connected with religion induced them to 
trace Tamil from Sanskrit, just as the early European divines 
tried to trace the Western languages from Hebrew/’ 

“From the early days of the Aryan incursion with India 
that there has been a studied attempt on the part of the new 
comers to give an Aryan colouring to the indigenous culture. 
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has been noted by many scholars 1 . “It is an acknowledged 
fact, “says Hewitt in his Notes on the Early History of 
Northern India (p. 216) “that at times the Aryans when 
naming Dravidian tribes distorted original Dravidian names 
so as to give an Aryan meaning’'. 

The wide spread Akattiar cnlt in the countries of South 
East Asia (2) is another evidence of this process. These 
Kingdoms were founded, and the countries civilised by 
immigrants and traders from Southern India. Apart from the 
prominence given to the Akattinr cult, stories of Brahmins 
founding dynasties have been created. George A. Walker in 
his Angkor Empire makes pointed references to this when he 
says, “The sphere of Indian cultural influence has beeu so 
strongly imbued with the Brahmin complex that it is natural 
to assume that all those who founded dynasties in the Indiau 
colonies were Brahmins”. In both Funan and Chenla, now 
known as Cambodia, the founders of the early Indian Dynas- 
ities, according to legend, were Brahmins”. Of the art of 
Funan, K* A. N. Sastri himself admits that the Art of this 
earlv Hindu State, judged from the geographical distribution 
of the monuements and the mofits that satisfy these condi¬ 
tions.are deciddy of South Indian origin”. 

South Indian Influencen in the Far East - pp. 32-33). The 
Aryan Brahmin was averse to the crossing of the seas, and it 
was theAryanised Brahmin of the South who was responsible 
for accompanying South Indian colonists to South East Aryan 
countries, and spreading the Akattiar Cult and creating myths 
calculated to plant the seeds of Brahmanic supremacy in 
these regions. 

1. Tamil Culture Vii. i. pp 48-55. 

2. The Cult of Agastya and the origin of the Indian Colonial 
Art - O. C. Gangoly Rupam 1927. pp 1-16. 
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“It was probably during the early stages of the Pallava 
ascendency, in order to reconcile the Tamils to the Northern 
language, that the Court scholars of the period, most of whom 
were Brahmins, fabricated the Akattiar myths, and began to 
associate a venerated name like Akattiar in the South, with 
the origin of Tamil and its Grammar. It is significant that 
it was during this period that the Pallavas extended their 
influence to the Indian colonists in South East Asia as the 
innumerable Pallava inscriptions and Pallava work of 
Architecture scattered over these regions would indicate. 

Rig Veda contains verses which are attributed to Akattiya. 
We have an Akattiya in the period of Maha Bharatha and 
another in the period of Ramayana whom Rama met in 
Dhandakaranya. One and the same person could not have 
lived at the time of Rig Veda and also at the time of these epics. 
Probably Akattiar was not altogether a legendary person but 
legends grew in subsequent ages about a sage who lived at 
the time of Rig Veda. Research scholars hold that Agattiar 
who lived at the time of Rig Veda was a non-Aryan, who 
was taken to the Aryan fold because he was skilful in the Art 
of medicine and black art Mantras and was very useful to the 
Aryan immigrants. Tamil Culture volume Vii i 48 furnishes 
the reasons for this view. In his valuable article contributed to 
the Journal of Indian History vol. XL, Part III,No. 120 p.500 
published by the Kerala University - Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar has pointed out that “there are accounts in the Pancho 
Vimsa Brahmana and Atharva Veda of a sacrifice called 
Vratya Sthoma whose purpose was the conversion of Vratyas 
or non-Aryans to Aryan status ” 


The Akattiar cult accordingly was carried across and 
popularised in South-East Asian Indian Colonies as well by 
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the Court Brahmins of this period. It is well known that the 
Tamil poets of the Sangam period were extremely interested 
in guarding the purity of their language and resisted the 
incursion of the language of the northerner into Tamil 2 . Such 
wag their Zeal for the preservation of the distinct purity and 
composition of their language, that the Pallava Kings had 
been more or less ignored by them and very scant reference 
made to the Pallava by them in their works. By the time 
that the Pandyans had regained their power, after the Pallava 
ascendency, these stories seem to have taken such a hold that 
the later Pandyas themselves began to assert that the Akattiar 
was the founder of the Tamil language and the preceptor of 
the Pandyan Kings, the early patrons of the Tamil Sangam 3 . 


2. See: Caldwell - Comparative Grammar of the Dravidiah 

Languages - pp. 144-148. 

Purnaliagam Pillai - Tamil Literature pp. 19-21. 

3. S. J. Gunasegaran - Tvmil Culture VII Pt 1. pp. 1 - 48 



tolkappiyam of tolkappiyar 


Of the Sangara works, Tolkappiyam is the oldest 
extant Tamil grammar of the language, and an unique 
one of its kind. Its author is called Tolkappiyar, though 
tradition says that his parents named him Thirana- 
thoomakkini, dilsafl) descended of Jamathakkini 

of Brahmin extraction. His real name has not come down to 
us. He is said to be one of Akattiar’s twelve disciples. 
Tolkappiyam was his life work, and possibly it came at the 
last phase of the earlier Sangam and was accepted as the 
Grammar of the last, the third Tamil Sangam. 

Dr. Caldwell writes '‘Whatever antiquity may be attri¬ 
buted to Tolkappiyam, it must have been preceded by 
many centuries of literary culture. It lays down rules for 
different kinds of poetical compositions, which must have 
been deduced from examples furnished 1 . 

Tolkappiyam means ancient book. ‘Thol’O^Tdb) means 
ancient and Kappiyam («fTLu5)ujLL) means arruL/ jgjiurirpgi 
that which deals with protection. The main function of gram¬ 
mar is to protect the language from deterioration and the 
word Kappiyam contains in itself the true significance of 
grammar. 

Modern scholars have found this work to be a work of 
rare eminence. It has been found to be surprisingly modem 
in its conception and scope as a work on grammar, scientific 

1. See g|eo<id0iu emrsotr p 

*■ Dr. M. Rajamanikkanar, pp 66-100. 
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in its treatment, lucid and logical in its exposition. It is well 
known that the old phonetic theories have in the recent years 
been proved to be erroneous and the theory of phonemes has 
now taken their places, in linguistics. The scholars have 
found that Tolkappiyam is based on this principle of 
Phonemes. Mr. C.R. Sankaran of Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, who was also a visiting Professor to the Bonn 
University, West Germany, has conducted his researches 
regarding this ancient work. He has brought out clearly in 
his learned monograph ‘Phonemics of Old Tamil* (No. 7, 
Deccan College Monograph Series) the greatness of this work. 
The quotations given below are from this work. The 
learned author observes: 

'‘Phonemes are significant classes of speech sounds, in 
terms of which alone an organisation of the descriptive 
speech sounds of any language is possible. We meet with 
the accurate description of phonemes of the Old Tamil 
language built apparently on the results of phonetic study in 
Tolkappiyam which is the oldest Tamil grammar. Such an 
emphasis on the pattern inherent in the sounds of the language 
of study and the attempt to establish on the basis of their 
occurrence and distribution, the types of sounds which must 
have been significant in distinguishing the meaning of words 
is not met with even in the Asiadhyayi of Panini’ 4 . 

That the author of Tolkappiyam carried out such a 
phonetic study is borne out by the preface to this work 
written by Panamparanar, a co-student of the author. He 
states that the author investigated the language in its two roots 
speech and literature, in that good country between Venkadam 
in the North and Kumari in the South, where Tamil is spoken, 
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compared it with pure Tamil spoken in some parts, traced 
and verified the previous works on the subject, systematised 
them all and composed this ancient grammar 1 . 

That the speech sounds were investigated for the purpose of 
grammar is significant, and marks out a line of investigation 
not dreamt of by any of the phoneticians of old. This is, 
however, the modern method of investigation adopted in the 
study of linguistics in recent years. 

That this great work is no mere arm-chair work of the 
author, is evident from the fact that the author should have 
travelled the length and breadth of the country to study the 
speech sounds from Venkadam to Cape Kumari as stated in 
the introduction. In those ancient days when the modern modes 
of conveyance were not in use, it is no easy job to have 
undertaken this arduous travel and investigation. This great 
work is thus a result of life-long labour and study: 

Professor Sankaran again observes: “We also learn from 
this great work a good deal about the allophonesor positional 
variants (viz. members of a phoneme which is itself a class of 
speech sounds) whose variant character is determined by the 
neighbouring phonemes’'. 

1. CC 6UI—.(d 611M&L^Jb Q^6DT(^LDffl 
iurru9.6Wi^-^ 

&Lg)J jZ>6b6£}6Q&&§} 

Q&iutLtfsrpib (ifi&eBoiir 

6T (LQ (o)u,T0(6T5L£) Jb 

Q&jb&iB $6ii6mfhu jBsOjsQ&n-Qi 

(Lpjbgigrr™ && br® Q£6&rDuuL^ Geuedbremflu 
L_/6ULD Q f ^r(^^(o^r(o6QT J ’ 

U65rihurrrr(®T)iT - <ol-s/reb: <^/rjui_fuiriSrrih 11 1-8. 
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The Tamil language has adopted as its alphabets (they 
are now called linear phonemes) 30 sounds: 12 vowels and 
18 consonants, as primary or fundamental sounds. The long 
and short vowel sounds have not been treated as variations of 
a single sound as some other languages have adopted but have 
been treated as separate and distinct phonemes, each of which 
has its individual existence in space and time. Regarding this 
classification, Dr. Sankaran observes: “It is significant to 
find a striking agreement in this between Tolkappiyar and the 
empirical findings of the modern investigator revealing thereby 
Tolkappiar^s very rare insight 4 ’. The findings referred to 
herein, are mainly the findings of W. N. Loche and R. M. S. 
Heffner in their notes on the length of vowels (American 
speech vol. 15, 1940, p. 79). 

Another peculiar feature is that Tolkappiyar has classed 
three sounds as non linear phonemes (&[rirQu(tp<£§j) of which 
Ayutham has bewitched the attention of the modern investi¬ 
gators. 

The word Ayutham (^iij^ld) is derived from the root 
(c^'u) Ay, which means search minutely or reduce to a 
minute fineness. (^uj^ob) Aytbal is defined by Tolkappiyar 
himself in his grammar (Tolkap,!, Choi, 330.) as (&-6rT6tT 
£i6W)j&&Lh) Uilathan Nunukkam. gL-6rrsrr§i (Ullathu) means 
that which exists in time and space and (yoggj&aLn (Nunukkam) 
means fineness, that which exists in space and time is reduced 
to its utmost fineness which may stand at the last percep¬ 
tual level. 

is a verbal noun and K^iu^ih is the noun proper* 
which denotes the speech sound existing in time and space 
reduced to its utmost fineness reaching the verge of perceptual 
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level or standing just at the point of vanishing beyond it- This 
Ayutham phenomenon has led to the modern Alpha-phoneme 
or Alpha-phonoid theory. Here is what the learned professor, 
says about the Alpha phoneme theory - The Alpha - phonoid : 
“A more direct physical translation of the conception 
means, finding that small interval experimentally approachable 
to the absolute theoretical zero between the consonant and 
the vowel in our configuration. The structure within the 
interval in a certain standard situation which is called 
Aytam-phenomenon may be defined as characteristic value 
differential equation. This is a standard (or unit) environment 
in speech known as Alpha-phonoid”. “The theory of the 
Alpha-phoneme which deals with a contimum of acoustio- 
ariiculatory ‘events’ in any consonant-vowel configuartion 
with the theoretical acoustic-articulatory time interval of zero 
between the consonant and the vowel during actual utterance 
touches this problem at a far deeper level than it had been 
imagined dealing with interesting question of the possibility 
- the articulatory time differing from the acoustical time” 

This is a distinct contribution which Tolkappryam has 
made to linguistics and it is here the great Tolkappiyar leads 
the modern research, and in the words of the learned professor: 
“We are lost in wonder that in this old Tamil grammar we 
rediscover as it were many of our own modern ideas”. 

This great work is in three parts: (1) Eluttu 

(Orthography (2) Sol (Etymology) and (3) Qur^err 

Porul (Matter). The treatment of alphabets and sounds on 
phonemic principles and the build of analytic method of 
‘exposition are marvellous. The above is elucidated 
in nine sections. In the first part on letters, the rules 
governing alapetai or elongated vowels and the sutras 
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about the indebtedness of the consonants to the vowel deserves 
careful study. The second part on words deals with the forma¬ 
tion of simple and compound words and contains remarks 
and exceptions. In this, the author has attempted at finding 
the root meaning of words, and a peculiarity of the language- 
that the gender classification is based on the signification 
of words. While the first part - Eluttu-aihikdram and the 
second Sol-athikaram deal with linguistic studies, third part 
Porul-athikdram deals with art and literature as they are now 
understood, may be taken as a part of phonological studies 
and literary criticisms. It is a sociological study of the Tamil 
people, their age long literary and social traditions based on 
a geographical conditions of life. 

According to this work, the country was divided into four 
main regions, pastoral regions ((ipsh&u), hills (&$(&<£), arable 
lands (lo 0 <si£) and coastal belts (6lj&iu&ob). 

cc (tj)d)ckVj (&>$(&&> Qjsiu&Qso&tr 

Q&fT&jffSku (ip6&)(r)iu!Tir) Q&rr&>6V6iph uQlCoLn” 

- Tol. Por. 9. 

To this four fold divisions was added subsequently one more, 
the “dreary waste” (urr&i)) Palai. These five-fold divisions 
mark the early divisions of the country. Each region had its 
own peculiar gods, food, occupations, drums, fauna, flora 
and music which were classified as Karupporul (a^uQu^err) 
Karupporul literary means embryonic factor, i. e., the nucleus 
out of which developed the culture of each region. These 
factors were seven and they were basic and greatly influenced 
the life of the people, shaped the traits and habits peculiar 
to each region and formed the basis of their culture. 
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PORUL-ADHIKARAM IN RELATION TO MUSIC AND THE ARTS 

The classification of music and timbrel, the instrument of 
rhythm as basic factors of culture establishes that from early 
times music and rhythm became intimately connected with the 
very life of the worship of the Gods. They were held by the 
people as dear, as the worship of their gods, and as important 
as their food. They were resorted to as occupation, trade or 
industry and became so peculiar to each region as the fauna 
and flora. These divisions and classifications were not made 
by Tolkappiyar, but were in vogue long before his time. In 
describing the divisions of the land, Tolkappiyar states that he 
has described them in the order in which they were described 
before. 

u Q&n 6de \Situ 

( Lp60>piu<rjf) Q^frebsoeijih 

Q&ir&) - £?. 

and about the classification, he states that scholars have stated 
that they were the basic factors - 

Q&rreb. 18 . 

ISA! - MUSIC IN TOLKAPPIYAM 

The term used here to denote music is yazh (lurrip), 
which in old Tamil meant either the music or the stringed 
instrument which was used to produce that music. Yazh, the 
instrument is now understood to have been somewhat similar 
to a harp or a lyre. 

The music or the mode in use in each of these five 
regions was named after the land in which it arose and was 
generally used, as Mullai (( yi6bcko) 9 Kurinchi ((&>$(&$) 
Marutham Neythal (GfBiu&rt) orPalai (urr&o)as the 

case may be. A harp with a few strings of certain length and 
arranged in a certain order could produce only a certain 
type of PORUL-ADHIKARAM IN RELATION TO MUSIC AND 
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melody. To produce different types of melodies or modes, harps 
with strings of different lengths arranged in different order have 
to be used. These regions had thus five different harps each 
tuned to that kind of melody or mode which was peculiar to 
each region. Contrivances to produce any number of melodies 
on one and the same instrument like the frets in the modern 
Vina were not then in vogue. 

Thus these five musical modes were in use from the 
earliest times marking out the initial stage of the musical 
development, and this relates probably to a time far anterior 
to the time of Tolkappiyam. Two distinct references in Tol¬ 
kappiyam go so far to indicate, that at the time of the 
author, music has overcome the limitation of an infant, and 
has definitely passed beyond the stage of plain country modes, 
the common possession of hill tribes, pastoral shepherds, 
ploughing farmers or the canoeing fishermen and entered into 
the intricacies of a musical scale known only to the initiated 
few. 

cc ^6fn3jDjB jEt— tpih 

6rrQ6U6UT QlDTiJUu, ^6S)&QiU(T(^ <£!6)J6&fflUJ 
Jb[Tlb&6Qr W6V>fDUJ 6T6$TLL(63)i L/5061iif” 

— Q<3(r6V. 6 T(lq&‘ S3. 

<( (Lp$60 6111$ ILim&Gpuh UJTUL^I!6 &)]lL <&6ZD@U-]Lh 
6U6V(o60fT66r L/6tJDT(Tfr 6vrfyih (Surr66r(o p** 

- Q&T60, Ifljrq. 108. 

In addition to the above two direct references to music and 
musical practice, Tolkappiyam refers to four kinds of bards or 
professional singers who formed an integral part of the then 
social order. They were (<^<$<5^), the dancers and dramatists; 
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Panar (urT&xmr) musicians vocal or instrumental; Porunar 
(Qufr^/dir) those who sing or play on instruments, martial 
music, and Virali ( etilrpeB) the women musicians, dancers and 
dramatists. 

< 5 ^ 012 ) UT6m(ll)Lb 6^/rf^lu-jm 

c56,TL_<$ SL.p)Lp^ (2&(T6&T(3 u 

Qufbjr) Qu(fpGU6rrih Qu(tr)ir a& 

Q&tSrnj] uiuQ<3ur$!T& : Q&i'65r65r u&&(Lpih*> 

— Q&fTffO. Quir(tjj. 36. 

cc 6&>tt&6U:T prribdilji) u&pjsueb ur6mr6ijr yy — jbnyfflSsGm 200 / 

C( uiu6urQ<%fiu6$))eueo 6mu$ir U(r6mr yy -piDfflcfaxjr 167 . 

These formed the main classes of these bards at the time 
of Tolkappiyam, but subsequently the Panar among them was 
further divided into Chiru-Panar^^urr&wtr )those who played 
on minimum number of strings and small in size, and Perum 
panar (Qu^ihun-emrUr) those who played on harps with 
greater number of strings and larger in size than the other. 
Probably harps of different kinds were necessary to suit the 
different kinds of melodies whieh each class of these bards 
specialised in. Subsequent development in musical modes 
and the different kinds of harps necessitated thereby are to 
be seen from references in Pattn-p-pattu and the others: 

tfitryuiT6mr ^/D^yuu5c5)t_, QuQpLnun 6ribr^fDry]uu6&)L^ 9 
QunrQjjjBT ^jngiiju&nu. and - ldcOsouQi 

cSLJTLQ. 

Tolkappiyar and all grammarians after him have always 
followed the treatment of Porul. Porul signifying the substance* 
or the subject of any literary composition, Porul occupied 
a unique place, and as a feature of the Tamil language 
it is unrivalled and is not met with in any language. 
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Porul was dealt with under two main aspects^ Aham- the 
internal or subjective and Purcim the external or objective- 
For a treatment of this subject in relation to an aspect in life 
and depicted as a piece of ancient literature, see authors 
note in (re Mullai-p-pattu.) Aham is a practical treatise 
on Psychology, in all its aspects of love, its various emotions, 
incidents and accidents. It is about the relations of lovers, 
and saints of later ages have parallelled their devotion to 
God to this kind of love. 

The relation between lover’s devotion to this kind of 
love treated hereof concerns romantic love, covering the 
period of courtship between two persons, a man and woman 
brought together providentially or otherwise, with its joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, their love undergoing no change 
whatever in the various vicissitudes of life, and finally resulting 
in happy wedlock amidst the rejoicings of all relations 
and friends. This characteristic feature of human life is styled 
(c566rr<5$iu6t)) which is mistakenly translated as clandestine or 
furtive love, thus robbing it of all its charm, beauty and 
naturalness. It is but a natural union of two hearts bereft of 
the usual conventions of society, but not in any way violating 
the principle of virtue and righteousness. 

Another characteristic feature of the love between two 
persons is called (aspL^ujob) which treats of the life of wedlock 
either preceded by or without the period of courtship. And 
this ideal domestic felicity forms the crown of life. 


Love naturally forms the best and noblest theme of poets 
of all times and nations. In early society, turn where-ever 
we may, Love and War were the two most absorbing topics 
predominating all other human affairs. 
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aham also treats about the relationship between soul 
and god, and this relationship is metaphorically represented 
as the love between two lovers in courtship, and the 
union of soul with God is represented as their actual 
wedding. As the human mind turns usually from the known 
to the unknown, the later poets of the Tamil land including 
the Mystics and saints have always addressed God as their 
Hero with whom they profess to be in love. The human soul 
bound with the ties of the world and the consequent mortality 
is naturally the maid in distress looking up to God, her only 
deliverer. And, deliverance is her inseparable union with her 
Lord and enjoyment of everlasting bliss. 

The theme of this particular aspect dealt with by the 
later mystics end with this consummation. The significance 
of this metaphorical representation has lamentably been 
mis-interpreted and maligned by some unthinking minds, 
because no other literature in the world possesses such a 
psychological treatise on the subject mind. St. Manicka 
vasakar’s Tiruch-Chirrambalci-k-Kovaiyar and Nammalvar’s 
Tiruviruttam are classical illustrations of this aspect. Iraiyanar 
Ahapporul , Aha-Nanuru. and Nambi Ahap-Porul are also 
works of a similar nature. 

puram treats of the external object in all the varied 
aspects of human society primarily of war and the martial 
exploits of the people, and, in this Tamil literature does not 
in any way lag behind other literatures in any language. 
This section of porul gives an idea of the affairs of State 
and political organisation of the early Tamils. The different 
tribes and clans were under their patriarchal chiefs. They had 
well fortified fortresses and towns surrounded by deep moats 
and a line of forests. They had regular armies with cavalry? 
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warriors on elephants, leaders on chariots and foot soldiers. 
Their brave infantry carried bows and arrows, swords, spears 
and javelins, and knew the different ways of fighting an 
enemy by siege and in open battle. They employed 
spies and ambassadors. The chiefs marched to battle 
to the sound of tribal drums and flutes; and the 
standard - bearers carried the banners and flags of the 
respective tribes, each identified by a distinctive banner t 
Their soldiers were clad in armour, had long tufts of hair 
which they tied into a knot and wore a flower or a garland of 
it round their proud necks as a symbol appropriate to the 
actions in which and the feelings of those with whom they 
were engaged. It was a language of flowers in War as one 
in Love!. The capture of the enemy’s cattle was the commen¬ 
cement of warfare, veichi ( Ixora Coccinia or the flame of 
the forest) was the symbolic flower to denote victory in 
cattle raiding; karanthai ( Sphaeranthus indicas ), the sweet 
basil, of success in recovering the cattle; vanji ( Salix 
tetrasperma or Bassia longifolia) of successful attack; kanclii 
(Trewia nudiflora or Holoptelia integrifolia ) - (elm-tree) 
of valiant resistance; nochi ( Vitex negundo) of defence; 
thumbai ( Leucas aspera) victory, putting the enemy to 
rout; and uzhigni (Ilicbnim lanatus) when the enemy was 
rendered absolutely powerless by the capture of his fortified 
places. 

porul-adhikaram and love 

In Aham , Love is treated as true or natural when mutual 
affection draws the parties together, and untrue or un-natural 
when it is one sided. Kaikkilai or ill-assorted or 

morganatic or forced ( Perum-tinai ). True love is considered 
under five aspects viz. Union ( Punarthal ), separation ( Pirithal ) 
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patience in separation ( irut-thal ), bewailing ( irangal ) and 
dodal sulking or going into a pet (£*in_6b) and these are made 
to fit in with the five-fold physiographical divisions ( thinai ). 
Further, it is made to turn on the six divisions of the year 
(August to July) viz. cloudy (asrrT), cold (cfh.$r), early dew 
((ip63ru63f)), later dew (l5/<5ot uosfl), spring (^j&rr(o6U6ffr)6b) and 
summer ((Lp^i(o6i»6Df)6b) and on the six divisions of the day 
viz. the first hours of night (Lcrr&v) midnight (iurrLDih) the 
small hours of night (6£>6u« 6U)/d )^morning (.srr&tf), noon (jbafor 
u«6b) and evening Besides these, the natural 

peculiarities of each of the five thinais are made to bear on 
the aspect of love peculiar to it. Such peculiarities are 
compressed under fourteen heads, viz., deities 
nobles (e-iLurjhG&trrr), the vulgar, (jgjiJfpG&frir ), birds ft) 
beasts town (emn-J, water (j£tr), flowers fy>), trees 

(intrib), food(&_6307 6^), drum(LJ63)/n), lyre( iufrLp), tune(u6obr), 
and occupation (Q&ir$6b). Love is again wedded 
or furtive (&6rr6ij) and furtive love leads to wedlock or the 
grave, for the rejected lovers cannot bear life without love. 
Marriage was solemnised by the parents, on the self-choice of 
the lovers, and marital rites came into vogue, when aliens 
proved untrue in their courtship. The above is a bare outline 
of Aham and commentators find in it an allegory of the 
different stages, through which the soul of man passes from 
its appearance in the body to its final absorption in the 
Supreme. 

Ilampuranar annotated Eluttu, and Senavaraiyar 
commented on Sol; the commentaries being named Jlam 
puranam and Senavaraiyam respectively after their names. 
They were great prose works of their times and excellent 
commentaries; and the whole work as successfully annotated 
upon by Nachchinar-k-kiniyar. Besides these three, there 
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were three more; Perasiriyar, Kalladar and Deivach-chilaiyar, 
whose annotations also have drawn much attention. 

II. puram, whose subject is War and State, consists of 
seven divisions, the first five of which correspond to 
the five-fold divisions of true love and the last to correspond 

to 6in&<£<£lcfrr and Quqfjjh^ckw . 

The great importance attached by the ancient Tamils to 
such inclusion of subjectives and objectives in the Grammar 
of their language, cannot but indicate that they were striving 
to identify the laws of general existence with the laws of 
Grammar of the language. “Grammar had attained with 
them a finality, and their languace was in its pristine glory 
and purity. The chapter on Porul in Tolkappiyam can only 
reveal the perfection of the language and of its highest merits 
as a work of art and literary skill. The difficult subject 
matter of this great work is seen by subsequent elaborate 
commentaries on it. 
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TIRU-K-KUR AL is esteemed as the Tamil Veda. Tiruvalluvar 
lived in the early centuries of the Christian Era. Litle is 
known of this immortal author. It is strange that the poet 
and his one great work are both without a name. Tradition 
relates that the author Valluvar was born at Mylapore. 
Valluvar and Chakkayar were Officers of State, the former 
proclaimed royal edicts from on the elephants back, and the 
latter were astrologers to Kings and their amusers by means 
of dramatic performances. The author is known as Tiru¬ 
valluvar, literally the sacred ( r $(ty) Valluvar (6U6rr(6n)&Jir) of 
the Soothsayer’s Class. His life history is mostly to be 
gathered from what tradition has to give. His profession was 
weaving it is said, of which no trace is found in the Rural . 
The poem is in the form of couplets and deals with the three 
aims of human life-ARAM, porul and inbam, and thework 
in consequence known as (d/3uurr6b) Muppal. The author’s 
general idea is that one should lead domestic life, gather 
wealth, enjoy life, then renounce such life and take to 
asceticism, contemplate on God and attain His feet to 
escape the chain of endless births; and in short to enable 
man to live in the truest and highest sense, that “We the way 
of good may know”. No less than 12 commentaries have 
been written on the work, though the scholarly commentary 
of Parimelalagar is a happy consummation of Tamil and 
Sanskrit culture, and that of Manakkudavar’s is esteemed. 
Till recently, these two were the only ones available and six 
others in parts are said to have been traced since. 
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An early verse gives the names of the commentators: 1 

The work is divided into 3 books treating of Right 
conduct, ^ijD&giuuireb the Science of Politics with wealth 
QufTQTjilurrdb and Love &ru}3>8jiuur6 i). 


A brief analysis of this universal code of morals is as below: 


No. of Chapters Subject 

Book I of 

34 chapters. 

4 Introductory on 
God, Rain, Virtue 
and ascetics. 



16 The Ideal House* 
holder. 

Domestic virtue 
based on Affection 


14 The Ideal Ascetic. 

Ascetic or higher 

Virtue based on 
Grace. 

Book II of 

70 Chapters. 

25 The Ideal Sove¬ 
reign. 

Royalty. 


10 The Ideal States¬ 
man. 

Ministers of State 


22 The Ideal State. 

The Essentials of a 
State. 

Book III of 

25 Chapters. 

1 ff 

13 The Ideal 

Citizem 

25 The Ideal Lover. 

Morality, affirmative 
and negative. 

Furtive pleasure 
enjoyed by unwed¬ 
ded lovers ending in 
conjugal wedded 
love and life. 


1 . CC &}(njLD(T dbir n>&&T 

urf)$. urfKoin 6Vt£c35ir - 0 (njUDckOiuij 


lc6060it uif)uQu(!$wfr6rr tsrraSIrajisir duefr^evir £irtb(g) 

GrGOch)lLjrS?»[)- Q&lU&KiT - &)60f\L!LJ f Tl _6U, 
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Or. G. U. Pope regards that this is a work unparallelled 
in any language. The merits of the work are apparent that 
even at its very birth the highest encomium of the proudest 
scholars of the day - the critics of the Third Tamil Academy 
or Sangam; besides Kaliadar to be referred to later one of 
the collegians compares it to the Veda, and another says, 
unlike the Veda, Tiruvalluvar's words do not lose their 
merit by anybody repeating them. One speaks of it as 
containing everything worth knowing, and another that there 
is nothing which is not contained in this work. 
One says that the words are sweeter than the Heavenly 
ambrosia, and unlike the latter can be partaken of by every¬ 
body. Another says they are sweet food to the mind, 
sweet to the ear and sweet to the tongue and 
the great panacea for the ills of Karma. One compares 
it to the Sun who dispelling the deep darkness of ignorance 
makes the lotus of the heart bloom forth. Another compares 
it to the lamp dispelling our mental darkness with the oil-can 
of Dharma, the wick of Artha and ghee of Kama , words of 
perfection, the flame, and the short metres, the lamp stand 
Its brevity not bordering on unambiguity or unintelligibility 
as do most of the sutras in Sanskrit, the perfection of 
expression and style, its deepness are all matters taken up for 
praise by these learned literary critics. And what is love, the 
poet Kaliadar brings out in his verse, its most prominent 
character, its universality. People wrangle about this or that 
being the truth* and they range themselves into various 
schools, but all are agreed about the truth of the words 
uttered by Tiruvalluvar. And since his time, all religionists, 
Buddhists and Jains, Saivas and Vaishnavas have all claimed 
him as their own. And, we need not enquire wherefrom he 
derived his truths. It is enough to acknowledge that it is 
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perfection of Truth, if one can say so, a perfect Ethical and 
Religious Code, a perfection of Art and thought. Indeed a 
close study of the work will bring out its perfect scientific 
basis, and each part, and each chapter, and each verse is 
placed one after the other in a perfect chain of logical 
arrangement as an argument.” -Siddhanta Deepika Vol. 1 p. 9. 

Tradition 1 (reflecting, doubtless, in many things the spirit 
of a much later age) says that the life of the poet in Mayila- 
pur with his wife Vasuki, was in perfect accordance with these 
chapters. She was the embodiment of all the Kural requires 
in the ‘help to household life’. 

In his youtn, her father, Marka-sakayar, struck with 
his virtues offered the poet his daughter in marriage. Tiru- 
valluvar was inclined to marry, because domestic virtue is the 
highest, yet resolved first to try the maiden’s temper and gifts 
and accordingly replied; “If she will take this sand and make 
it into rice for me, I will take her as my wife”. Vasuki 
meekly took the basket of sand, and, feeling sure that what 
the holy man ordained was possible and right, proceeded to 
boil it; and, as (v. 55) the virtuous woman is said to have 
power with the gods, so it came to pass with her; a miracle 
was wrought on her behalf, and she brought him the rice fot 
which he asked. So she became his wife faithful and obedient. 

In after years, when the poet’s fame had spread through 
all the Tamil country, one day a noble stranger came to the 
weaver’s cottage, and asked the question (so much discussed 
in these times), ‘Which is greater-domestic life, or a life of 
asceticism?’ The sage, while courteously entertaining the 

1 Tiruvalluvar Carittiram and the Maha-niti-culamani will 
satisfy the most enthusiastic lovers of traditions. 
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stranger gave no reply in words to the question. The enquirer 
was left to see domestic life in its perfeet grace, and judge 
for himself. What he saw was this. One day when Vasuki 
was drawing water from the well the sage suddenly called 
her, and the obedient wife instantly came, leaving the bucket 
hanging mid-way in the well. 

Another day, when the good housewife brought her 
husband his morning meal of cold rice, he complained that 
it burnt his mouth. When she, unquestioning, and unhesi¬ 
tating, in her attention to his comfort, instantly began to 
fan it. Another day, at noon, when the glaring light was 
everywhere, the sage, who was at work at his loom, let fall 
his shuttle, and called for a light to seek it. The wife, with 
unquestioning obedience, lit a lamp and brought it to him. 

The enquirer had learnt his lesson: 'Where such a wife 
is found, demastie life is the best. Where such a wife is 
not, the life of the ascetic is to be preferred. 

So the poet and his Vasuki, this Grisalda of the Tamil 
days, lived, till the time that she must leave him, and gain 
“release”. The dying wife looked wistfully at her husband. 
‘What is it?’ said he. ‘When you married me, and on that 
day I stood and spread the rice for you (literally, for you, 
my god), you gave me a commandment to place always, with 
your meals, a cup of water and a needle, I know not why 
it was’. ‘It was’, he replied ‘that if a grain of rice were 
spilt, I might pick it up and purify it’. Satisfied, the meek 
Vasuki closed her eyes for ever. 

She had never during her whole married life questioned 
her lord s command! And also, it is clear, no grain of rice 
had ever been spilt! 
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As he lay that night, after her death and cremation, and 
pondered, ho was heard to exclaim (there are many various 
readings of the verse); 1 

‘Sweet as my daily food! O full of love! O wife. 
Obedient ever to my word! Chafing my feet, 

The last to sleep, the first to rise, O gentle one! 

By night, henceforth, what slumber to mine eyes?’ 

‘Whatever may be thought of these characteristic tradi¬ 
tions, it is the singular glory of the poet to have drawn this 
picture of the perfect householder; and it speaks loudly in 
favour of the Tamil race that these couplets are enshrined in 
the hearts of the whole people. Dynastic changes, Muham¬ 
madan raids, and irruptions of alien races, through a dozen 
centuries, have changed many things in the Southern. 

‘Old times are changed, old manners gone 
And strangers fill the Pandyan’s throne? 
but the Tamil race preserves many of its old virtues, and has 
the promise of a noble future. Their English friends, in 
teaching them all that the West has to impart, will find little 
to unteach in the moral lessons of the Kural rightly under¬ 
stood . Sir A. Grant says: “Humility, charity, and forgive¬ 
ness of injuries being Christian qualities, are not described 
by Aristotle”. Now these three are everywhere forcibly 
inculcated by the Tamil moralist. These are the themes of 
his finest verses. So far, then, we may call this Tamil poet 
Christian, and to understand him, to free him from mistaken 
glosses, to teach his works, to correct their teaching where it 

£c ^iiq.<£i(b (£i6^Fliurr(o6rr! ^6UTLj& d l_ujt (d srr! 

Ulq.Q&tr fb /E> 61 / 0<5 LJfT 6U1T lul 611 ( 1^^0 

L$65rgfrf£i& (Lpem-Qeunrgjhp (ouenpGiu! Guir^Giuir? 
gt m erwr&Gfcr 
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is misleading, and to supplement it where it is defective, 
would seem to be the duty of all who are friends of the race 
that glories in the possession of this poetical masterpiece. 
Sir A. Grant (Aris, Ethics, i. 81) treating of Greek morality 
“before the birth of Moral Philosophy’, says truly: ‘It is 
obvious that such a code as this could only arise among an 
essentially moral and noble race’. This is precisely what 
I claim for the Tamil-speaking peoples and on the same 
ground, we shall not do all the good we might do among 
them till we more unreservedly recognize this.” “Those, who 
wish to have an idea of the personal appearance of the sage, 
may proceed to his shrine at Mylapore (Madras) and witness 
the statue of the canonised saint. The folded knot of his 
lock, the bushy moustache and beard sweeping over his 
breast, the gravity of the forehead, the broad eyes revealing 
his noble heart, and the grace of his majestic frame are such 
as remind one of Plato and Socrates. And to these, the 
beads in his right and the moral code in the left hand, the 
saint in a sitting posture on a raised seat, seeming to impart 
instruction to his disciples, you will verily believe that he is a 
Tamil Rishi next to Agastya” - J. M. N. SD. I. p 37. 

The weaver of Mylapore was undoubtedly one of the 
great geniuses of the world. He is the venerated sage and 
law-giver of the Tamil people, and of him it is sung: 

“Sage Valluvar, priest of thy lowly clan 
No tongue repeats, no speech reveals thy name; 

Yet, all things changing, dieth not thy fame 
For thou art bard of universal man. 

While lands far off have heard with strange surprise 
Faint echoes of Thy song. Through all the earth 
Men hail thee brother, seer of spotless soul”, 
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And a Sangam poet Mankudi Maruthanar speaks of the 
work: 1 

Complete in itself, the sole work of its author, it has 
come down the stream of ages absolutely unimpaired, hardly 
a single various reading of any importance being found. He is 
generally known as a contemporary of the Pandya Ukkira-p- 
peru Vazhuthi of the days of the Roman Claudius, the 
Conqueror of Britain. 

THE ETHICS OF KURAL 2 

The work is considered to be a perfect code of morals 
for the universal man, as well for the State. It propounds 
an ideal monarchy with ideal householders and citizens and 
true ascetics, all enjoying the sweets of the world unsullied, 
and attaining Divine Bliss. A comparative study of Valluvar’s 
Rural and Plato’s Republic, will be found profitable and 
illuminating. The Ethical and aesthetical aspects of this great 
work; ethical in as much as we have a system of rules for 
regulating the actions of men, and aesthetical in so far the 
author conveys his ideas in a beautiful and attractive manner, 
are again matters of human interest. 

Dr. Pope sums up Tiruvalluvar’s ideal of an house¬ 
holder as one who leads on earth a consecrated life, not 
unmindful of any duty to the living or to the departed. His 
wife-the glory of his house-is modest and frugal; adores her 
husband; guards herself, and is the guardian of his house’s 
fame. His childreu are his choicest treasures; their babbling 

1. srafl^fuu & ~ 

<2fflj.su Quir^eirruj u9« eBmnLS^ - 
S-srr-orjjQ^frp s^6rr(6r^Q^irru S-wren-ib a_0<s@(2ijo 
6Hofr(6r^6UT sutiuQlditlP iDfr Sen'Ll, 

S.D.I 2 pp A 3 d 7 a 42 d fr ° m a ‘ eCtUre by J ' M> Naliaswami FiHai, 
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voices are his music; and his one aim is to make them 
worthier than himself. Affection is the very life of his soul; 
of all his virtues the first and greatest. The sum and source 
of ali is love. His house is open to every guest, whom he 
welcomes, with smiling face and pleasant word, and with 
whom he shares his meal. Courteous in speech, grateful for 
every kindness, just in all his dealings, master of himself in 
perfect self-control, strict in the performance of every 
assigned duty, pure, patient and forbearing, with a heart free 
from envy, modest in desires, speaking no evil of others, 
refraining from unprofitable words, dreading the touch of 
evil, diligent in the discharge of all the duties of his position, 
and liberal in his benefactions, he is one whom all unite 
to praise.” 

'‘Domestic Virtue is based on affection. Devoid of affec¬ 
tion, one’s body is but a bony frame clad in skin. Bodv is 
the seat of life only when love resides within. Hospitality is 
the essence of domestic virtue. The guest at your gate is as 
delicate as Anicha flower. It withers with a smell, and the 
guest Is abashed with but one cold look. Sweet words 
accompany Hospitality. 

* * * 

“In the third book of 25 chapters, on the clandestine 

and wedded love will be found the various shades of niceties 
in the growth and fruition of love, better than you can trace 
them in the plot of a well developed English or French novel. 
There are also a number of other works in Tamil which 
elaborate Love in all its traits. They seem to uphold an 
imaginary and airy ideal of Love. Some of these traits are 
embodied even in purely religious hymns and sonnets- 
St. Manickavasakar, a veriest ascetic has written a 
work detailing in praise of Siva at Chidambaram- 
Tiru-Chitrambala-K-Kovaiyar. And it seems a paradox that 
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there should be a book on Love at the end of our 
profound moral code. The ideal is explained by a great 
scholar and poet of the Madurai College in the following 
manner. One who is initiatod into his ideal of love will ask 
his reverend master, “What, Sir! is the way of enjoying this 
love impossible for mortals?”. “The reverned sage answers 
the question- “You will have, my dear son, before you 
enjoy this divine love to perform austere penance” and 
initiates his willing disciple into the mysteries of penance. 

“The disciple after passing through the ordeal of penance 
penetrates into himself and begins to abhor the burden of his 
flesh and its meanness, to depreciate the lusty love which 
opened the way to penance, and to see divine light. The 
divine light leads him into heaven and perennial bliss even 
unto eternity. This is the philosophy of the Love of Tamil 
Literature. And it is a matter of gilding the pill. To those 
who have not a lesson of this philosophy of Love, one half 
of Tamil literature is but a lusty love. You now see that 
there is Ethics, why even divine Ethics too, in this Third 
Book on Love”. 1 . j m. n. 


1. See the Sacred Kural of Tiruvalluva Nayanar by the Rev. 
G. U. Pope, m.a., D. D. Some time fellow of Madras Univer¬ 
sity, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the German 
Oriental Society. W. H. Allen & Co., London, Publishers to the 
India Office - 1886. 

Also see K. Kodandapani Pillai-Tiru-k-kural: Kamatthu-p - 
pa/-Sornammal Endowment Lectures-University of Madras, 1962. 

Vide Appendices for a Bibliography of Tiru-k-Kural trans¬ 
lated into other languages 
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TIRU-K-KURAL, CHAPTER THE FIRST 

lNVOCATlON-<SL_6X/t5rr GUTLp&gH 
(ippso 6T(Lg^Q0sbso.Tih} 

U 6 b 6 U 6 UT fip&jftyG) JT) £>_ 6 V( 3 ). 4 

As Alpha is of all the letters’ first and source of birth, 

So God primeval is alone the source of all this earth. 

<5,©'D<£(S9>ob uujQ&n oSrQ&'rsbj eutreb <z9t : $6U63r 

Q^TLpir^jT srttFIsor?. 2 

Pray, what could be the use of all the learning they have got. 
The good feet of the Sacred Wise One if they worshipped not? 

WSOTlB^)^ 6T<3>liW)63r LDIT 6&br <^ 9 /^ (o&T jhg>(Tft 
]§6C)l£! 6U)& : J5® SUTipeilfTT. 3 

The ones who contemplate the glorious feet of One Who well 
Hath reached the lotus hearts, for long in heavenly world 
will dwell. 


(oSUftRjrQgjGO (o 6) 1 633T LT ID jgjGVlToSr (o&IT'fjjgtr 

lUTbmQih ibou>u jg&'D. 4 

The ones abiding at the feet of One Who hath not aught 
Of wants as well as lack of wants of afflictions have naught. 

JgjQTjerrCo&’r iLjib G&jit 6&>rQ6U6&r 

QuiT06rr(o<y,f Lf-%Lpi_i l f}jiyg>rrir idtlLQ, 5 

Of th two-fold deeds of dark illusion neither will embrace 
The ones who pray to God and chant His paeans of 
truthful praise. 
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Qun-{^6urru9d) 6i9&)&>iT6vr Qurruj<£ir 6p(Lg<& as 6 

Qjb{6lj$6W(rr}fr j£(j) eurrifi&jrrn . 

The ones who tread the faultless, righteous path of Him Who is 
Quite free from five-fold sense organs will live for long in 
bliss. 

&j&7rd(Vje)j6&)Lc ^irehG^ir/B^rrir^ <356V6Vrr6V 

LC6&r&<556uch) intrrbfD&O 7 

Except for men who’ve reached the feet of th’One without 
compare 

It is indeed too hard to drive off griefs and mental care. 

rr err asebsOfreb 
J§(5&6b iflgl. 8 

’Tis hard to swim across the rest of seas, except for men 
Who’ve reached the feet of Him - a Righteous, Sea like 
Gracious One. 

(od5rrerf)6V Qurp5lu9eb (GjS&jrib^GOCofoj sremr^eum&)&>rr6&r 
61f603r/5JdBfr ^ d 5 <% 0 . 9 

The head that bows not ’fore the feet of one of attribute 
Eightfold is worthless like the sense-organs which are quite 
mute. 

iSlfO&filu Qu0fBi66L_6b J5 

j§) &D/T)6iJ6£r ^hyG&rrrr ^rrir. 10 

The ones who’ve reached the feet of God will swim the 
widest sea 

‘Of births; but men who have’nt reached His feet’ will be 
at sea. 1 

K.M.B, 

1. Translation from: Tiruvachakamani K. M. Balasubra- 
maniam Tiru-k-kural Tamil Text with English Translation, Notes 
and Comments pp. LXXX - 529 - 1962. 
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NAKKIRAR is reputed as the President of the Third 
Tamil Sangam of ancient Madurai. He is ascribed to the 
earlier century of the Christian era, and placed as a contem¬ 
porary of Pandya Neduncheliyan - the Victor at Talai" 
yalan-kanam. He is the famed author of Tiru-muru-karru-p - 
patai included in the old anthology of the Ten Tamil Idylls 
of Pattu-p-pattu , and later by its inclusion into the Eleventh 
Tirumurai of the Saiva canonical texts. The famous 
commentary on Ahap-porul - a treatise on Ahcim or love in 
sixty sutras by one Iraiyanar - identified with Siva Himself-is 
attributed to him. The work brings out the significance 
of Love, though this brings him to at least the 10th Century 
of its commentary and it is by a later commentator. 

Various accounts have grown around Nakkirar’s name 
A Pandya, when all alone with his queen experienced a waft 
of new fragrance, and unable to account for this, announced 
a rich prize for the poet who could solve his mental puzzle. 
The then priest of the Madurai Temple, Tharumi by name, a 
bachelor and a brahmin, always praying to God Somasundara 
for money for his marriage, prayed to Lord Siva and he was 
given a poem by the Lord, to be handed over to the Pandya 
for winning the prize. 

€i Q<3>rrrhl(3j(o &ir 6UtTl£d56a)d5 gnbi$ 

<$fTLD(6T) Q^LlUir^l d&63OTL_^l QLOTAHS LCfT 
LruMtugj Qtfyjjgiu rbiL&iizn- imfileBifiijb 
Q&j&QiuuSlrr) ffjrfWeu &a.jb&66l66r 
n&/jSiu6q (Lp6rr(o6}jT jSiurSlu-iLb 

— ( §g)ijs>Q&rr6?j )&. 4 
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“O bee, fair of wing, ever in search of flower-garlands, 

Tell me not what I fain would hear, but what you really saw 
Among all the flowers you know is any more fragrant 
Than the tresses of my lady of the close-set teeth? 

Graceful as the peacock she dwells, rich in love with me! 1 

The poem, a rhetorical interrogation to a bee by a lover, 
praising his lady love: Is there a sweeter fragrance of flowers 
than that of these tresses of hair”? 

The Pandya was convinced that the sweet smell came 
from the queen’s tresses of hair. But Nakkirar disputed 
this fact. And Siva himself had to come in the form of an 
old Brahmin, to defend His poem. Nakkirar, intoxicated by 
his own power of conviction refused to yield even when Lord 
Siva hinted at His identity by opening. His third eye. Nakkirar 
was cursed, and was relieved of it by Siva Himself as the poet 
sang the praises of S''va at Kalahasti - «uS!3a) un0 norm00 
ur0, and he became whole as the tradition relates. 

The following works are also attributed to the poet 
which are presumably by himself or a late poet of his name 
and the identity of the name has led to a confusion. 

1. Tiru-Eenkoy-malai Elupathu - 0<& miiiGairuj w&o 
sr(LQugi of seventy quatrains on the Lord of Eenkoymalai. 


1. Kuruntokai- 4- Translated: John R. Marr/ “The Wonder 
that was India" p. 465. 

2* Referred to by St. Gnana Sarabanda in Tirupputtur 
Tevaram. 


cc rb66rurriL®u l\ 6V6U(68)iu& &i£i&(3uif3 

<5(75u 5 )<s &(rf> 6 ff)(o( 6 U) 6 fc <55 rr&nr”. 
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2. Tiruvalanchuli Mummani-k-kovai - 
ryiihiA&xfi&G&ToiDoij on the Lord Ganesa at Tiruvalanchuli. 

3. Tiruvezhuk-kurrirukkai - t S(!$Q6ij(t£& fapffilrtrj&mxz 

4. Perum-theva-pani - QutyjbG&euur&ttf) 

5. Kopa-prasatam - G&rruu LQy&T&ib - speaking of 
Lord’s graciousners to punish wrong doers and yet bless 
those erring souls. 

6. Kaar-Ettu - <srr r 6Tii($ 

7. Potrik-tirukkali-venba - Gut$qi ? &&g6I 

Gl6U6mU,T 

8. Tiruk-kannappa-thevar-Tiru-maram - 

emuu G&6 ut f $rt$ LDfjQib - speaking of the martial exploits 
of the hunters, and incidentally of the life of St. Kannappar. 
All of the above are found included in the Eleventh Tirumurai 
of Nambi-antar-Nambi as the works of Nakkirar. 

These are also considered most probable that they are by 
Nakkirar himself though their style and diction adapted to 
popular strain and sung as such to reach later literary circles. 
Nakkirar was also reputed to be one who would not sing of 
any but Siva, and Muruga desired a song for himself from the 
poet and waited for an opportunity to show him His grace. 
And the incident came about the composition of the poem 
Tirumuru-karru-p-patai. Nakkirar it is related entered once a 
magic area of an evil spirit, Antaparanan who imprisoned one 
after another 99 erring poets and waited for the 100th one 
for the final ritualistic sacrifice of them all. It so happened, 
that when Nakkirar was engrossed in puja, a leaf fell into 
the tank and instantly the portion in the water beeame a fish 
and the portion on land was a bird each struggling to get better 
of the two. Nakkirar as he saw the phenomenon was lost in 
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wonder, and forgot his puja. AnUparanan as was usual 
with him, took this opportunity to bring Nakkirar under his 
control and imprisoned-him in the cave. The other ninety nine 
cursed Nakkirar as eventually leading to the demon’s sacrifice; 
and thereupon Nakkirar invoked Muruga to save them. This 
invocatory poem was Tiriimuru-karru-p-patai and Muruga 
appeared and released them all from the cave and as well 
the bonds of the evil spirit. 

Nakkirar's contributions to the classics are: — 

Aham - 36, 57, 78, 80; 93, 120, 126, 141, 200 
Kuruntokai - 78, 105, 131, 143, 161, 261, 280, 368. 

Narrinai - 31, 86, 197, 258, 340, 358, 367 
Purarn - 56, 186, 395, as also the Idylls of 
Tirumunt-karrup-patai , Netunalva tai. 

PARANAR is a lasting name among Sangam poets. He 
was an younger contemporary of Mamulanar, Kapilar and of 
Kalat-talaiyar. His poems in Aham number 34 and 15 in Pur am 
besides others in Narrinai and Kuruntokai. The 5th Ten in 
Pathirru-p-pattu on the Chera Senguttuvan is also ascribed to 
him. His place of birth or community is not known. A 
poem Sivaperuman Tiruvanthathi is referred to, as his in the 
eleventh Tirumurai of the Saiva Canonical texts. He figures 
as a contemporary of hi)^^(o65TLL.iq_uj Q< 3 >(lq 

<gj!__(5(6n63r as sung by him, and his Puram 141 refers to 
6U)6mun~6&l& G&iTuGuQpih Gu< 35ear and of his great benefices to 
poets and of bestowing his own warm apparel to a shivering 
peacock described in Puram 141, 142, 145. 

Paranar speaks of the chola Uruvap-pahrer-Ilanchet- 
chenni in Puram 4 in the following terms:- “You are of the 
radiant beauty of the rising Sun just emerging out of the sea, 
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in his golden car of the fullest effulgence.” This king is 
known from other poems of the same class, but of other 
poets to be the father of Karikala. The terms in which 
Paranar chose to describe him in this poem raises the pre¬ 
sumption that he was the ruler Tigal-oli-nayir-elpari nedunter 
Cholan, the grandfather of Senguttuvan. 

Paranar’s Puram 343 refers to Muziris, where commodi¬ 
ties brought from overseas are taken ashore by boats for 
distribution from warehouses. Narrinai 6 has reference to 
Ori of the Good bow, and Aham 396 to war around Nannan’s 
Pali hill fort, besides reference to the story of Adimandi and 
Attanatti. Poem 73 of the Kuruntokai refers to a class of war¬ 
like people called Kosar who entered Nannan’s territory 
after killing his State elephant. They are referred to as being 
men of united counsel capable of hurling the irresistible 
battering ram. Aham 165 also refers to Kosars and their 
location as the Kongu country. 

Paranar’s contributions to the classics are a myriad, and 
in these and in many others of his lyrics, they are giving a 
historical picture of the Tamil country and of its rulers of 
his time. 

KAPILAR is another great name among poets of Tamil 
antiquity. His contributions to Puram are 30, and known as 
an intimate and faithful friend of Pari-His contemporaries are 
Nakkirar, Paranar and the Sangam poets. He is referred to 
by other poets with respect as the “Brahman of un-spotted 
learning” - Puram 126 and as “Kapilar, who in rapid verse 
poured forth poetry full of varied lore, correct of speech, of 
far extended praise” (53) and as Kapilar whose tongue never 
uttered falsehood (174): 
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In one of his pieces (106) there is a remarkable idea: 

“Our God, what ever his worshippers devout can find 

to bring, 

Accepts; rejects not wreath of commonest flowers:- 

So Pari, though folks ignorant and mean draw near as 

suppliants, 


Bestows on all his liberal gifts” 


He wrote in praise of several princes, for it was as a 
wandering minstrel that he chiefly gained his livelihood. One 
of these chieftains ruled over the Chera Kingdom, and was 
called Cheraman-Selvak-Kadumko.vazhi-athan. (A.D.165) He 
is said to be the hero of the Seventh decad af Patirrup-pattu , 
for which the poet was rewarded with a cash gift of 100,000 
Kanam, and all the land that could be seen from the top of a 
hill called Nanra, in fact the number of villages which Kapilar 
earned on the occasion became proverbial (85). The decad is 
full of eulogistic praise of the monarch’s heroism, liberality 
and other qualities. The Chera, one day taking his hand and 
feeling it, asked him, “Why is your hand so soft?” - The 
answer was a lyric of nineteen lines - {Puram 14). 

“O brave King, urging on your war elephants, you have 
broken down the strong-holds of your foe; with well- 
wrought iron goad, you have driven them on to bear the 
brunt of the fierce fight; you have guided your 
charger over the moat and fortifications of your 
enemies’ citadel; riding on stately chariot. Your side 
bearing the quiver, you have bent your bow, and shot 
forth deadly arrows; and on suppliants have you with 
liberal hand bestowed your gifts. Thus strong and 
mighty is your broad hand that reaches to your foot 
We know no other toil than the eating of savoury curry 
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and rice prepared by your beneficence amidst rich 

perfumes, and so, mighty one, who art like the 

conquering 

Murugan, our hands are soft’* 

The best of Kapilar’s songs are connected with Pari, 
one of the seven liberal patrons of Arts, who gave all that 
they had on hand, to whomsoever in want who approached 
him. 

The Chieftain's fortress was on a hill - Pari-p-parambu 
and the poet gives in Puram 105 and 109 a picture of his 
mountain home; also in Narrinai (253) he describes the 
strongly guarded hill of Pari 

“O bright browed damsel; thou shall obtain ornaments 

of ruddy 

Gold, if thou go to Pari to sing his praise; he is more 

propitious than the streams that from the peaks of the 

chain 

Of hills, that rise like the steps of a bamboo ladder, 

flowed 

Down through the channel of the broad fields that 

receive the 

Mountain torrent that never dries up whether if rain 

or no; 

while the cool drops fall refreshing on the young lily 

flowers 

With their expanded leaves, around which the beetles 

hum” (105) 

Pari held 300 villages, around his hill, and the three 

Kings - the Pandian, the Chola and the Chera whom he 
had often defeated in battle besieged his fortress, but were 
unable to take it. It is sard that they slew him in battle and 
took the hill. The poet describes Parfs desolate mountain 
Home; 
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“Sad indeed is Pad’s Mountain Home! 

Though ye three Kings with sound of dreaded drum 

besiege. 

Untill’d four kinds of produce rich it bears. 

And first, the bamboo with its tiny leaf yields rlce- 

like grain; 

The second is the Jack-fruit’s sweet and pulpy store; 
The third, the root of the rich valli’s creeping plant; 

The fourth, honey dripping where squirrels leap 
From tree to tree on the long line of lofty hills, 

His mount soars like the sky. The brooks 
That murmer on their slopes are bright as star of 

heaven 

Though ye had elephants to tie to every tree. 

And chariots covering every field, 

By valour shall ye ne’er obtain the hill! 

No sword shall gain the prize! 

I know the way to win his hill from him; 

Take ye the tiny lute, and sing sweet songs. 

Maidens with wealth of fragrant locks, * 

Come but with dance and song, you’ll gain 
The country all and every hill!” 

Pari had two daughters who are among the poetesses 
of the time. His death left the princesses, who were very 
young and unmarried, entirely dependent upon their late 
father’s friend and minstrel. And here is the song of Ankavai 
and Sankavai - Pad’s daughters speaking of their desolation; 

“*3\(Q6v>id& $foJd56rr ^/di Qsiicmr jB60&Sl65r 
GrjhftD&iLjti) &- 6 DD 1 —(o ujld^ 6tlo (&j65r fpjLb lQ/qit 6)d5T6rrrirj 
$r£i&6rr ^dj Q6U6obr jEl6daSl6sr 
Q&j6urrr)] errSI (Lptr<fl63r (o6ujb^t crib 
(gjeSrrpjLb Q <35 fr 6 tfbn-.fr it ; ujfrib &rj56tD65tL]Lb §^ 6 dQin\ 

u/nfl L£<s6rf)ir uriq-tugi. — q/Dih 112 
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“On that night of a full silvery moon we had our father, 
and our land of towering hills that would not fall before the 
might of enemy. This night of a fair full moon, we are 
orphaned of our father-King and of our father land” - .vk. 

Once only do we catch a glimpse of Kapilar, after the 
death of his friend Pari and the settlement of his daughters. 
Pari had great difficulty in obtaining a suitable home for the 
Orphans - (Comp. Pur am 200-202). 1 In the 236th lyric we 
find that the poet had made his way to the north-and perhaps 
he had retired there to end his life by a voluntary 
death. At any rate, he went there to die, and here is his 
“Swan-song” Lastly Kapilar is said to have composed the 
Kurinji-p-paltu , one of the Pattu-p-pattu, of which we will 
know later. 


1. Puram 201 is Kapilar’s eulogy of Pari as he introduced 
the princesses to Irungovel, and 202 is its sequel on his refusal to 
accept them in marriage.Pari was of such magnanimous benevolence 
to give away untold riches and towns to minstrels and of such a 
soft heart that on seeing a flourishing mullai creeper sprawling on 
the wayside without a support, he got down his royal chariot and 
left it at its side to grow and spread upon. 

A Pura-p-Porul Venpa mllai verse speaks of the magnanimity 
of the Vels-Pari and Pekan as; 

( ourriT6a)6uiLfib ersbck) j£ir 
(6TjrrsVd5$60)(3F Q&T6b8>V 

u9ir6u rr W66ji>g > 
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Kapilar’s last song. 

“O Pari, rich in gifts; lord of the hills where fruits hang 

on the trees, 

While herds of antelopes feed on them, and woodmen 

armed with bows join the repast 

Thou hast not faithful proved to friendship’s bond that 

joined us two. 

It seems as though at last thou hated’st me. 

Through all these years thou were my helper true, 

and yet 

In death thou would’st not take me with thee; left me 

behind! 

By this desertion seems thy friendship incomplete. 

Here in this birth we meet no more, nor joy 

As we were wont; but in another birth 

I look that lofty fate shall join us once again, 

And I shall see thee yet, nor lose the vision ever more. 55 

KOVUR KIZHAR of sangam fame, was a contemporary 
of Kari-k-Kannanar of Kavirippumpattinam and Muthu- 
Kannan-Sattanar of Uraiyur. Fifteen of Kizhar’s verses are 
in the Pur am collections. His life was eventful among chola 
princes, and one of his verses speaks of his intercessions, as 
the Chola Kulamurrattunjiya Killi Valavan was about to kill 
the infant sons of his adversary Malayaman Tirumutikkari by 
being trodden under foot of his ferocious royal elephant. The 
poet appears on the scene and sees the affrighted children, 
who had stopped sobbing at their fright, more than the fate 
next to be~fall to them. The poet was astonished, and addressed 
the King,‘O Chola, you are of the lineage of kings who to 
save a dove from the hands of a hunter, gave his(Sibi) life by 
cutting equal weight of flesh from out of his body, you see 
the poor Children who have stopped sobbing more out of 
that fright of the elephant than their imminent fate to get 
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•crushed. The royal patron whose sons they are, shared his 
wealth with poets in want and poverty. His sons whom you 
are about to destroy, are affrighted (innocently) at the sight of 
the elephant and not of that approach of death to them. 
The Chela relented and the princes were saved. On another 
occasion, a poet Ilantha-that was sent by Chola Malankilli, 
m as emissary to the Chola Kari-arrut-tunjiya Netunkilli, 
who mistaking the poet for a spy, was about to destroy him. 
Kovur Kizbar who was on the scene interceded and said 
£ *0 King. If you really know the role of poets, you will 
desist from ibis act. They are like bars flying from one court 
to another, as if Kings are fruit-laden trees; and getting what 
they are given, share with others equally starving, and give 
to the last what all they have. As such, they do not think 
evil to others, and that this poet was one of them”. He further 
addressed “O King: Do not think that all poets are of the 
kind: expectants of royal bounties. 

£C gr&hr gzgyyf jftfrem y ppff) er&ly 

mem Q&rnemh enu0iu 

Ipiib <*>T ^eke&r Q^ihmepfLB — Puram 47 

The Chola was appeased, and the poet saved. As a royal 
adviser Kovur Kizhar’s position among poets was significant. 1 

MAMULANAR was a Sangam poet of great fame. He 
has sung in Aham 65, 236 and 359 of Uthian Seralathan. His 
poems number 27 in Aham , also in Narrinai and KurimtokaL 
From Mamulanar's verses we get a fund of information about 
the chieftains: Evvi, Ezbini, Puili, Thithian and Panan. Pulli 
was a ehieftain who ruled over Venkatam, and Panan - a 
chief of the North and of Kutanatu in Aham 115, possibly 

1. Kovur Kizhar - Tamil Navalar Sarithai 1949. pp. 18-22 
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the Erumanadu in the Mysore territory. He speaks in Aharn 
201 of the Pandya’s wealth in pearls of Korkai and Conch - 
6U6t>d]L/ffl His Pur am verses 203 and 307 have reference 

to Parathavar (fishermen) and Vadugar and reference to 
jewels of those times. He has also sung of Pehan whose 
ancestor was Nedu-vel-Aavi who was ruling in Pothini 
PalanMhe chief of his clan called Aaviar. 

KALLATAR. As among other poets of the era, Kallatar 
hailed from Kallatam-once a flourishing port inPandi-natu 
and migrated to the Pandyan Court when the land suffered 
from a severe famine and he was entertained by the Pandya. 
Kallatar was a contemporary of Pandya Nedun-Chezhiyan 
and witnessed the battle of Talaiyalankanam, His Puram 23 
is addressed to Pandya Netun-Chezhiyan, wherein the poet 
refers to the Pandya’s fierce fighting in which he captured 
the drums of his adversaries, and to the utter distress of their 
women, who had to cut off their tresses, while his own spear 
remained victorious. The poet is credited with verses in Aham 
9, 83, 113, 171, 199, 209, 333, 

Puram 25, 371, 385 and 391, also in Kuruntokai 260, and 269. 
Of his poetic powers, they are referred to: 

ct «6be0/rt_ir G&iuu&rrisiijf) aebeOiTL .. 

«Lr 6 b 6 i)ir/r <yriids- Q&irshear il$ 
tAirwgjmir ntf&r uisvrtipsujhgtf 
& til 63 )nr jgifr p/ 

XTAIK-KATAR was a yogi and contemporary of the 
great Tiruvalluvar and Kapilar. He was present at the siege of 

* Kapilar, Arisilkizhar and Perunkunrur Kizhar have sung of 
Vaiyavikko-perum-Pehan in Puram verses and in Aham 101. of 
his curly hair and red eyes also in 186 of the festival y,jsQ&ir6m~ 
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Karur by the Chola Killi-valavan, and reputed as the author 
of a classic Oosinturi which is frequently quoted by Amirthasa- 
karar, the famous commentator on KHrik&i, a great work on 
Tamil Prosody. The work is said to have put down the 
arrogance of the Sangam poets who teased the other poets 
who took their works for the Sangam imprimatur, and brought 
them to their senses. The verses were full of onomatopoeic 
words which the sangam amanuences could not write with 
their sharp pointed styles and for which they broke it and 
gave up the work of transcription as hopeless. ‘The trans¬ 
cribers were five who were at the back of the Sangam benches 
and took down the verses as the poets read them before the 
censors. The leaves on which they were copied were blacken¬ 
ed at the end, and collected into a volume and kept bound 
safely among the old cadjan volumes. The poor authors 
waited for favourable opinions, when the supercilious 
censoriate pointed out that there was a similar work in the 
Sangam archives and ordered it to be brought. The trick was 
exposed by Itaikkatar. The following verse from Oasimuri 
is oftquoted as a sample of Idaikkatar’s. 

c ( tuir rfrfijih lo rrttfrr^dSei) 

®'TcS62D<5& d&oaoocS6otfoo ~ <®Tc2>6D:>a& 

6TUJtiJ&(o<Srrd) jg$‘ffC 6 Q{t 6 $)W< 3 - gb&gb 6T6&T STUJ &6t 

6tD6UfcUdB (o&'K&f <^60T 6T65T ££)<9&69r ^ . 

Tradition relates that on an occasion, he wished an interview 
with the Fandya, probably Ukkirapperuvazhuti, to shew his 
literary prowess and get his admiration, and the interview 
was through Ms friend Kapitar who was one of the prominent 
members of the academy. But the king gave a cold reception 1 
and the irritation of the poet, according to puranic accounts, 
resulted in the evacuation of the God and the Goddess of the 
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Madurai Temple to a place some distance yonder north along 
with the Tamil academy; and as the wrath of the poet 
was subsequently appeased by the king; God Somasundara 
along with the academy went back to Madurai. (See. Sacred 
Sports of d) L/j/reoSrLb, £|)6£>L_<&c®/n_fr 

L$)63Dr<S5(gj^ $(r&& Ul—6Vlb. 

He was a friend of Tiruvalluvar and accompanied the 
great dictator of morals on his^vay to the Madurai Bench for 
getting recognition to his famous Kutal . Itaikkatar extem¬ 
porised on the merits of Kilfal in a distich which runs thus* 

* C &(i)6in<3i<k Q&ltckr&Co&iJ) d5L_ck>U Lfc5L.k}-<& 

ARlStL-KlZHAR, a Sangam Poet is spoken to as a joint 
author with Pon^mudiyar-a war-bard who accompanied the 
army of the Chera Perum-Cheral Irum Porai* when it 
marched against Thakatur. 1 Thakatur Yattirai -the work of 
conjoint authorship consists of a graphic description of the 
campaign of Cheraman Tahatur-erinta perum-Cheral Irum 
porai againt Atiyaman, the feudatory king of Thakatur and 
patron of the Dravidian Sapho Avvaiyaf. Atiyaman remained 
within the precincts of his fortress of Thakatur, when Chera- 
man advanced against him with a mighty force, 2 and 
Atiyaman was completely routed by the Chera, 

PONMUTIYAr and Arisiikizhat were both intimate 
friends and true poets. Ponmutiyar describes certain portions 
of the Thakatur expedition while Arisilkizhar takes up certain 
other portions. The description of the city of Thakatur is 

1. Identified Thakatur with DharmapUri tq, in .Salem District, 
cf. V. Kanakasabai Pillai - Indian Antiquary XXII pp 66. & 143 
also S. 1.1. 307, 308/1901. 

2. Porul-atikaram Tol “(S&rriorram G] 

kty$&ui(r6ik 
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Ponmutiyar’s. There are three verses of Ponmutiyar’s in 
Puram&nd one in Tiruvalluvamalai. Arisilkizhar was the 
author of the Eighth Ten of Patirru-p-pattu also 7 in Puram 
and and his verses are full of martial spirit and describe 
vividly graphically stirring scenes on the battle-field. 1 2 

PERUNTEVANAR was a name common among poets of 
Sangam times, and the author^of the Sangam Bharatam was 
consequently referred to as the one who composed the 
Bharatam , uj QuqujsG)$ 6ii(60)ir to distinguish 
him from his namesakes: Kavi-sakarap-Peruntavanar, and 
later Peruntevanar-the commentator on Virasoliyam. Two of 
his poems are found included in two of the eight anthologies: 
Verse 83 in Narrinai and in Akananuru. Also another in 
Tiruvalluvamalai, in praise of the Kural besidess five of his 
invocatory verses, those for Akananuru , Aynkuru-nooru, and 
Purananuru are for Siva; His invocation in Narrinai is to 
Vishnu, his address in Kurxxntokai is to Muruka and his 
prayer in Bharatam is to Vinayaka. The above different 
deities in anthologies, do not give us sufficient data to 
assign him to any religious persuasion. 

1. V.Kanakasabai Pillai: The Tamils 1800 years ago. Higgin¬ 
bothams and Co., Madras. 1904 p. 209. 

2. Ilakkiya Manjari I i p. 55. Oxford University Press, 1953 

“The Mahabharata is not only an epic, not only a work of 
poetic art but also as Winternitz puts it, “a manual of 
morality, law and philosophy, supported by the oldest traditions 
and hence, furnish with incontestable authority, and for more 
than fifteen huudred years, it has served the Indian as much for 
entertainment as for instruction and education” - Bulletin of the 
Deccan College - pp 21-8. 
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Yhe Bharatha Venpa: The Ramayana, the Mahabharatha, 
the Bhagavatha and Skanda Purana have been among the 
literary treasures, that poets from every part of India have 
attempted to render into their mother tongues. In no single 
vernacular there have been literal translations, but free 
adaptation from their originals. And the earliest adaptation 
of a Sanskrit classic into a vernacular tongue is that of 
the Mahabharata 4 into Tamil by Peruntevanar, a 
Sangam poet of the early centuries, Epigraphical 
support for this view is found in line 29 of a panegyric verse 
in Cinnamanur copper plates grant (S. I. I. iii part iv) 
which is a panegyric on the Pandya referring to “to®/rurr/r 
&iBl£ togj/rirqffte <$fT6$tum eupgiih a reference to, 

a translation of Mahabharata into Tamil and the founding 
of a Sangam. Also certain citations in the commentary 
of the learned Naccinarkkiniyar on Sutras 17 and 21 of 
Tolkappiyam iii. 2 are considered to have come from this 
early Sangam Bharatam as they have the true Sangam ring. 
The verse of the Sangam Bharatam is said to be 
«9Lli_-'u/rtl(3«DL.d& Q&iutLjdT quatrains in Venpa metre inters¬ 
persed with passages of Akaval-Akava / being the declamatory 
form of verse and Venpa , the form nearer normal speech. 

The Sangam Bharatam is referred to as Bharata venpa 
because most of the verses are said to have been in the Venpa 
metre. Except for the above citations, the work is considered 
to have been fully lost* 1 

NARIVERUUTALAIYAR was one of the academical 
professors of the third Sangam; he possessed a very awkward 

1. See M.S.H. Thompson - The Maha bharata in Tamil 
pp. 115-123., Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; October I960. 
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countenance probably resembling a jackal’s; on paying a 
visit to a certain Chera sovereign ((o&TuQuqjjqnjG&TedQTjth 
Qunanfr)) his distorted face received its natural shape and the 
poet after praising the king exhorted him to protect his 
subjects just as persons would tender babies in their charge. 
The poet was remarkable for his sage counsel. He had advised 
old men in the following terms: 

ueb U6b <5FK6bTrfiG j! 

«oj6b (ip6rr w>odj (LpjS* < 355 i^ 6 rr y 

uiurn eipu&m, ud) &r6fcrff(o[r! 

<9n_.TLG U52DZ_<£ J3 £tfj)50 6p(!fj6U6&T 

L9&&of)cS0t£)dB/r cfco 3 LL(r(o &>rr j 

jB&i&vg] Q^iu^sb if.f ^u$6V)ju)j 

*9i6b60 &}| Q&UJ&sb 6ptbL]LQl6VT} *£jd)l&)T6Vr 

GTebeorrQfjih 2>_6uuu^i3 rfiiiLfih y 

Jb&> *$btb{!)}U u@£Lib QjbfSiLfih tDfTrr 

— l j/Dih 195 

(O great men of old age with hair turned greyish-brown 
like the thorny bones of the kayal fish and loose hanging skin, 
you begin to repent for your past deeds only at the approach 
of the god of Death; if you cannot do good to the world, at 
least try to do no harm: this indeed, is both a praiseworthy 
act and the proper track to heaven.) 

This poet was present in the academy when Tiru-k-kural 
was brought before them for approval; and he bestowed the 
following eulogium: 

Seeing the ancient Vedas which dealt on the four great 
gifts of mankind : Virtue, Wealth, terrestial happiness 
and Heavenly Bliss are rather inexplicable to mankind, 
Tiruvalluvar gave out his Rural for their easy acceptance. 
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A notable feature of the classical Tamil Literature is that 
as many as 3o or more poetesses have contributed 150 lyrics to 
the Eight collections, especially Narrinai , Kurunthokai , 
Patirru-p-pattu , Aham and Pura-Naniiru. 

Whatever their number, all of them seem to have been 
of the same type, saying stray lyric verses, on the spur of the 
moment, befriending the rich and the poor alike, teaching 
morals of eternal application, always ageing but never too 
old, to sing and ever lovable. Even the thousands of proverbs 
which are in the mouths of the common folk, are ascribed to 
them. 

AVVAI: In the long history of Tamil literature, there is 
no name more fascinating than the name of Avvai. There 
have been a few among the poetesses; and who has not heard 
of Avvai the honoured grand dame of letters whose 
verses of wisdom one has lisped even while yet a babe! 
Tradition has it that the earliest of the name is an elder 
sister of Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Kurd . Many a 
poetess of this name are found, and their dates cannot be 
fixed to any certainty. But this is a fact that here is an 
household name. 

Avvai, as found in the Sangam age, lived in the time of 
Porunar-k^killi and patronised by Athikaman Anchi; and 
after his death by Ezhini, the son of Neduman Anchi, Pur am 
Lyrics 81 to 95 give a description of her person, and of her 
patrons. Once she addressed the three crowned heads* 
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Cbola Rajasuyam vetta Porunarkilli, Pandya Kanapper-tanda 
Uikkira-p-peru-Vazhuthi, and Cbera Mavenko and advised 
them to do good and be good to all lives. Her life was 
prolonged by the nelli- fruit (vide infra) she had at the hands 
of her first patron. She led the life of a literary Bohemian, 
wending her way up and down the land, and finding her 
meal by turning a few occasional verses. She scattered the 
scintillations of her aged wisdom at random; and crowned 
heads and chieftains welcomed and honoured her. 

Avvai once went on an embassy to Toodaiman 
(Uantirayan) on behalf of Atikamin., and there that chieftain 
showed her round his arsenal which was well stocked with 
shining weapons of war, ready for use; and the poetess has a 
song (Puram 95) in which she contrasts the burnished state of 
Tontaiman s weapons with Athikan’s which are ever soiled by 
use on the battle-field and call for constant repair and their 
conditioning at the hands of the blacksmith. In two other 
poems (Purams 97-98) Avvai describes. Anchi’s arms and 
their power at some length: swords, spears, elephants and 
infantry and advises his foes to submit to him. One verse of 
hers (Puram 103) is a virali-arru-p-patai. 

Herein Avvai compares the wealth of the luxurious 
king of Tondai (Kanchi; with that of her own warlike chief. 

Bedecked with peacock feathers, garlanded with flowers, 

Fine are the Tondai spears in the spacious armoury 

With their strong shafts and sharp points bright with ghee. 

The weapons of my king are blunt with fighting. 

Broken their points through parrying the thrusts of the 

The swordsmith’s forge is busy with repairs. 

My ICing, when rich, freely gives food away. 
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When poor he messes with his men. 

He is the head of the family of the poor, 

Yet great is he with his sharp pointed spear. 

- Puam 95. Translated by John R. Marr 1 

1 <&&j(S6n, jBgj), lo irckd (^iLiq-y 

&&XJT $rr6JT (oJbtT&FT <SfTIp Q&IU Jbgtfy 

&tq. U /6OTL. 6&UJ6V ^6ijG>6X3} ' 

U6U)<3)6}JIT<k (8&IT®y g>]$, 

Qafreb g}6&to& ^/ppIeoiofrCo ajfr — sTGorgnb 
@-63arL^iru9&n u^ih Q <f&fr & g>! , 
fgjjebsOfT u9i6QT ©_L_fijr g>_. gryn tb ^ 
g)6b<Sffl)irir 6£><a><$bi) a^ckoeu^r y 
c3l6mr6<m60 crih (Sa>mnn-65r ? szdsu^ (?6u(o6D. 
^^rr63)6u«JTff ^l^Te^rgaPL-LOfr^oZOi^^ Qcyeor/u 6a6ir<sa56iid&(gj 

^62J 6&T U60)L_<2><5b6tid& Q <55 /T L. 6U 65 ft L*_ L., 6U T JJ T iq_ L2J cgj 

— Ljjwh 95. 

Avvai describes in /Vam 367, the three Tamil Kings 
together and compares them to sacred fires in a sacrificial hall. 
The monarchs concerned were Seraman Mari Venko, Pandya 
Kanapper-erinda Ukkira-p-peru-vazhudi and Chola Raja. 
Suyam-vetta Porunar-k-Killi. The poem is a tribute to the 
liberality of the princes; it states also that nothing avails a 
man after his death except his good deeds done in this life 
and it ends with the poetess’s prayer for the long life of the 
three monarchs. Traditional anecdotes have grown around 
her devoted person, and they are many and of various times. 

And once, as she feit infatuated of her own brilliant genius. 
Lord Muruka it is related wanted to teach her a lesson. An 
opportunity occurred like this. Muruka as an young boy 
was up a Naval (Jambul) tree plucking fruits and tasting 
them. Avvai was by chance on the spot and asked him a fruit. 
He questioned her whether she wanted a hot or a cold one. 
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She could not make out what he meant by a hot fruit; and 
nevertheless, asked for it. Immediately he dropped down a 
fruit, a little too forcibly on the sand. She took it up and 
blew hard, to remove the sand clinging to it. Then, (Muruga) 
the young boy, pointed out that she could not have blown at 
all but for its heat. At this flash of wit, her countenance 
fell and her pride abated. This discomfiture taught her that 
her knowledge was but a drop in the ocean and that she had 
much to learn. etn&ibLC&njT&Hrsi) «6b6U/r 

- One’s learning is but a hand full of sand, while 
yet to be learnt was the very Earth itself. 

Another incident related of her may be of interest. She 
was a believer in the ubiquity of God, which the following 
incident would illustrate. The holy mother of a certain 
temple rebuked her for having stretched her limbs towards 
the idol. Avvai feeling strongly against the reproacher, asked 
her politely to show her the place where God was not, so 
that she might turn her limbs in that direction. The priest was 
non-plussed and acknowledged her ignorance. It is said that 
she had an exceedingly protracted two hundred and fifty 
years and lived and died in single blessedness. 

Kapilar’s supposed biographic Ahaval mentions Nanni- 
ducheri as her birth place and a tailor’s house as her nursery. 
Of the other three sisters of Avvai, Uppai, Muruvai and Valli 
we hardly know anything, except that they have been born 
poetesses. 

The great dame’s lyrics are 45; while 15 are in Kuruntoka 
and 17 in Pur am. 
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KAKKAI-P-PAlINlAR was not only a poetess, also a 
grammarian of repute. Her grammatical work is Kakkai-p- 
patiniyam She is classed as a contemporary of Tol- 
kappiyar and as one of the twelve fellow students who learnt 
at the feet of sage Akattiyar. She is referred to with respect 
by commentators and followed by other authors of the period. 

She was not the only poetess of repute. The two young 
daughters of Pari could compose verses and elegies as referred 
to. Bhuta Pandya’s queen who performed sciti on the funeral 
pyre of her husband is yet another, who has contributed a 
verse to the Pur am collection. Adhimanthiyar was another, 
a daughter of the Chola Karikala I and the mother of the 
celebrated Chera Chenguttuvan. Among those of the ordinary 
stature, Velliveethiyar, Nappasalaiyar, Masathiyar may be 
mentioned. 

KAKKAI-P-PATINIAR-NACHCHELLAIYAR figures 
as the author of the Sixth Ten of Patirru-p-pattu . The hero 
was Atukotpattuch-Cheralfitan, half brother of Senguttuvan 
and brother of Narmudi. who rewarded the poetess with gold 
weighing 9 Ka for making jewels and 100,000 Kanam in 
cash; besides enteraining her in his court permanently there¬ 
after. The poetess acquired her title from having introduced 
a crow as a leading feature in a song into Kuruntokai 210. 
Nalli and Tondi-are also mentioned-the song being to the 
effect that even the fine rice of Tondi mixed with the ghee 
yielded by the cows of Nalli’s shepherds would not be 
adequate recompense (bali-offering) for the crow that by its 
cawing announced the return of the lover to the love. 
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iC $6Kir (o&tr jB&r&fl &rr6vrpgj <s>j6mri—tr 
usb ut uj5& QjsiuuQttr, Qg>T6?miq- 

(LptLg&jL^esr e&dstrjz>& QeusmrQsmrsb Qeugp (S&fr rr)j 

6T(LQ <3560 <&§} 6TJh'&6?pilh <$$§1 - ST63T G^lTL^l 
Qu(rF)jb(og>rr6rr Qjb&g&p Q&Gdeufbtgj 
GflQljjbgl 6Ufr& <356U)lTJb& &nT'9560)&lU§l U6®(olU. y * 

— < vjg)}jh < o)&fr#D& 210 . 

The poetess’s contribution to Sangam classics are Kuru 
210. Pati 51-60, Puram 278. 

OKKUR MASAT-THIAR, a kinswoman of Ma- 
sat-thanar and native of Okkur, wrote lyrics of the 
Mullait-turai, descriptive of heroism, Her lyrics are two 
Nos. 324 and 384 in Aham and one 279 in Puram . 

“Our heart ceases at this dame’s great courage 
Well may she merit her ancient age. 

In a former war, her father it was 

Who killed by an elephant, died in the field. 

It was in the otherday’s battle, her husband 
Fell overpowered by numerous hosts; 

And now to-day at the beat of drum, 

Delighted and yet how sad was she this woman with an 

only son. 

She lovingly oiled and combed his hair, 

Gave him his spear and bade him seek the battle-field: 

- j.m.n. in s.d. vii p. 245. 

<£lj56Uy&$ ^6U6fT 6 Z»f)(o 6 Uj 

u)«6rfto'/r;56b /5(gj(oii>. 5 

G iH60jbtr6rr fi-fD/jj Q&(tjj6${n<gj ^snsrr &6ar8svr y 
ujfT &63T errfiljsg], epif),®.sear( 06^5 

<ol^(j5^56b ^6U6rr ^Jeerr^jBear, 
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Qu(!¥ > 06U)ir 6^60mS u l!l_sot( 2asrj 

{^6GTg)Ilh ? Q&( 75 U LISOIT) (o<55l1(5)^ 6&l(n>ULJJI)gtfy tDUJrijiSj 
( 06 H 6 O 6jo®< 5 6)6U6rflsjj 

UfT/p IU£i5!(Tc5 0(5^ 6T6DbrG)6OTTUJ 
6p0 LDdBSDT <3J6V6dgl jgj6V (3&)IT6TT , 
f Q(j0(yDd5ii) (dstsot - 639(3KSlo! 

6p<55<9r2.ir LQ/rtf/r^^uj/nr urrq-U-isy. - Lf/lNi) 279. 

KAVAL-PENDU was a Marava by caste and belonged 
to the family of village guards. She had a warrior son, and 
she looked upon her womb as a tiger’s den, hollow during his 
absence in times of war. Puram 86 is her single lyric. 

cc &fb$6Q J5& 0 /tsotjt ujnrfty in&6ar 

UJfT633T(5l Q^6frG(6U)? y 6T6UT 6UT61] t $6T6UT W&6i7T 

iu( raw'd) ,^^6ot/lq <si$GiU6ur$ sp0ii 

qefl G&irjhgl Glut&uj &go <^ckrr (Burr60 
FF6UTp) 6UllSl(3((r$ g)giC> 6 U. f 

G^(T6ur^i6H6cn LDtr(3&r, Gu(rar^&6fr^^!rG6ur\ yy 
r $%wjr~6i!(T6&>&~^ann}—6X((y3axir (ipsbajdy 

&(T6ii(r)Qu6&jriq-6ar lmtlL®. - lj/t?ld 86, 

“Holding fast to the adamantine pillar of my humble house, 
You ask, ‘Where is your son?’ “I know not where he may 
be. This, my womb which bore him, Is now like a den 
of rocks deserted by a tiger; and he full Sure, will be 
found in the field of war.” - v. K. 

PERUM - KOPPENDU 

At the death of Bhuta Pandya, his queen Perum- 
koppendu (Qu 0 fBJ G&iruQuemrQi) when dissuaded from 
entering the funeral pyre along with her dead husband, 
reprimanded her bad advisers thus; and entered the pyre. 
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“Oh ye of wisdom full! Oh ye of wisdom full! 

Ye bid us not go forth to death; ye could restrain^ 

O ye of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel here! 

We are not of those content to live forlorn, 

And feed on bitter herbs, when concethey feasted royally, 

we lie not on rough stones, who slept ere while on 

sumptuous couch. 

The pyre’s black logs heaped up in burning ground 
To you indeed seem terrible; to us, 

Because our mighty spouse is dead. 

The waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 
The lotus flowers and the fierce fires are one”. 

- Dr G. U. POPE. 

<e ud) T6DTrt?(oJ. f LF61) 9 IT 63T0(3 fT! 

^ty6bt55^ gtsutS 1 Q&ireQ6tirr 9 c ersjr 6&60&(gjiby 
Qurr6ti6d!r& (Gpg&'flu u 6b &rr63rp(3rrl 
<£>/6Daflsb Q&ir(7)iBJ <s/riu 6urr6fr (£urrip 

<srrip (Sutra) peo aSetrw j?>g y Qjdiu 

<3J6U) L- g)6!DL_* 63).55 l3l$ 

Qeu6rr gtlL &rrj5Q&rr$j Ljsrflu Quiug] 

(o6ii&rr Qeuji>6V)& 9 eueo^l 

urrjb Quiu U6rr6rflu urriu ^j6org y 

fii_tu6U6b Quem-iq^Grrii) ^ebG60ih mtrG^tr; 

Q U0ibj (35rrtl@u UGfor&xjfluj as^raj GdBtriLQ FFinih 
njlin<&(&j ^9]rfl^/r60; 5rua«0 snb 
&6uur6U6$r LDTUjj^Q g>63T y 
6ii6rr &rrine?ny 

JSerr Quiriu 63) anyth cgu-jih ®rrrr)(3n)!” - l j/ryib 246 , 

u.T 6ooTiq-iu6tsr (Sc£6$ Qu(tJ^thj(3<36 tu ! o\u633t(^ ^ uu/rujoj/ran'^ 

(o)<9 , rr6i)6$i/j < gy. 

1. Suttee or death in the fire along with the dead husband, was in vogue 
in India from a very remote autiquity, still it was not compulsory on the part of 
the widow to perform suttee; virtuous dames, however considered it essential 
for their chastity, further the life of a widow was almost an unbearable curse in 
those days, to escape such a curse the courageous dames courted death* 
S. D. IV p. 164. 
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NAPPACALAIYXr GF MAROKKAM 

This is a panegyric by nappacalaiyar of marokkam on 
Killi-Valavan. , 

CC qjD5&60T &l®)6Q6b Q&tr&sBlU} <5 63) ft) ^ 9 / 4 . 
tu/rcfor sutT6b 6T$j5& Qsu&for <563)i_<s 

(oa/rdb jQahtt) q<s(S«rr63r to®®! 

FF<56b 06UT Lf<5(Lgih ^9/6DT(o/T) «3=/TfT^6b 

6p£?T(63)r ^Ll@t£l tfjJ6OT <55®,® <&!&&> 

g/rraj0 5ru5)6b 06ur mt[m&G(6up)ir j&Ssaru&evr, 

$631 ^g5t(3(d$ 6I&Q g) 6 Srgjij 

tfl/mh .6)a6(ip (o&trifiir &-{9j56V)@ *£?{£»6uiu&gjj s 
^rryih jBtvr&i j9ck>uQfb(r}i ^<S6$63T, <gfj5gf)d> 

(LpGDn}63)L0 $63T Lf<35(L£lh ^j65rGnjy LD(t}lh iBt S (0 

6T(Ip <?L0LQ «l_,£5.^5 6T(LQ $633f) (S^ITek, 

<56337 ^(T &6tfaT6&jft, <556$ U3/T63T 5 6 U 6 ir 6 u! 

«J/rn5J<563TLQ (o)U3frt^)(S<5fr [U/r( 360 T>—g>®Jd0UJ 

61/63)0* ^frijliurru Q/j/reor u® <© 1 ,®®®/ GdBihL® 

^lqujlo (^iluj-tu fl9fD0uir/)51, 

LDfT6ZRjr ejSl&jr QjbQjb G<£ir 9 sufreorsusur Q^rZbdujj 
6UfTL-.lT 611(55^ 6U/Tl1®UJ $ 6 DT 

i^® Q<s(^ (oj5fT63r ^frsrr u/^®^fiJ®/r(o60? ,, — qn^ih 89. 

G&iry)6k @61 T(Lp{b(D&gji<& <£)6rr6ifl6U6rr6u2kjr — LQ/rCo^ii^^s^/ 

^uu^^oiu/Tfr ufr/ 4 -uj^/. 

Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief did’st enter 

the 

Weighing scale, whose beam was tipped with the carved white 
Tusk of elephant with ponderous foot! Giving in grace was 
Born with thee: and is not thy peculiar praise. 

And, when one ponders how they sires of old destroyed the 
Mighty, fort suspended in the sky- 1 , which foes dreaded to 

1. Muir IV. p, 223. This attribution to Valavan’s ancestor 
of this feat seems to. imply the descent of the king from Mahadeva. 
This story is different from the Tirupura Samhara - j.m.n. 
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Approach,-to slay thy foes is not thy peculiar praise; 

And since the council of Uraiynr, impregnable city of the 
Valiant Colas, is the abode of Equity-Justice is not thy 
Peculiar praise! 

O Valavan, swift horseman, whose stout arms are like fortress 
Bars, whose wreath fills every eye, how then shall I sing thy 
Praises? 

How shall I tell of thy glorious prowess that withered the 
fadeless Vanji, destroying be Ceran King with chariot huge 
of cunning work, who planted his guarded bow banner on the 
long gold-tipped peaks of Imayam, whose bounds none 
measure?- 1 . 

3 At Cheerazha in tbe Kurnool district there is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Kapolesvaran (the ‘Dove Lord,’ an epithet of Sivan). 
The legend connected with this shrine is briefly as follows: 

“King Sibi, who came from Kashmir, resolved to 
perform 100 (yaga) sacrifices by which he hoped to gain the 
realm of Brahma. The three: Sivan, Vishnu and Brahma 
resolved to interrupt the sacrifice and prevent this; and 
accordingly Vishnu assumed tbe form of a dove which Sivan 
as a hunter pursued with his bows and arrows until it took 
refuge with Sibi, who took it to his bosom, and refused to 
give it up to tbe hungry sportsman. At length it was agreed 
that he should be permitted to ransom the dove by giving an 
equal weight of his own flesh. The bird was placed in one 
scale, and Sibi threw portions of his own body into the other 
but the disguised gods prevented the scale from turning til 1 
the king, strong in his heroic self sacrificing love, cut his own 
body in halves and threw one into the scale. The gods, over- 
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come by this self-devotion, now assumed their proper forms 
and Sivan offered the king a new and more beautiful body, 
and to make him an emperor. He declined all earthly gifts, 
asking only the bliss of Kailasa for himself and his people.” 
Such was the ancestor assigned by the poet to his patron. 


2. This refers to the legend of King Sibi. See a paper in 
Madras Government Records (Archaeology) dated April 30th 1899, 
by a. Rea, Esq. 

2. The outlines of this story are found in a Buddhist Jataka. 
See Fausboll, Vol. III. pp. 224-227-It is given in the Mahabharata 
Vanaparvam, 13275, etc. And here, it is mentioned as connected 
with an ancestor of a C’ola King. To extract history from such 
sources is impossible (The C’ola is reputed as the decendant of the 
solar line. Hence the reference-J.M.N, - the Tamilian Antiquary. 
No. 6.) 
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The Sangam Age 

B. C 300 — A. D. 300 

The Sangam Collections : 

Ettu-t-tokai 

Pattu-p-pattu 

The Twin Epics 1. Silappatikaram 
2. Manimekhalai 

_The Socio-political condition of the Age. 



ETTU-T-TOKAI. 

ETTU-T-TOKAI or the Eight anthologies or CoIJeo 
tions is of the Madurai academy. Tokai means an anthology. 
They consist of Narrinai, : Kuruntokai, Ainkurunurw 
Patirru-p-pattu, Paripatal , Kali t tokai, Ne tun-tokai, 
( Aha-nanuru), Pura-nanuru and Pattu-p-pattu. 1 

Each of these poems was by a different poet, composed at 
different times and got together into a collection. Each looks 
more a story in verse. The language though terse are 
illustrative of the suggestion of words. 

Of these, Pura-nanuru and Pattirrup-pattu treat of 
Puram, and are of high historical interest. The rest Aha- 
nanuru, Narrinai, Kurun-tokai, Aw-kuru-nooru and Kali-t* 
tokai treat of Aham; and Paripatal both of Aham and Puram. 
And Kalittokai especially is almost a treasure of inestimable 
charm of Tamil poetry. The Sartgam poems are mostly in 
akaval metre, the first in the long 1 course of development of 
the Tamil metrical system. “ It is indigenous and has no 
parallel in Sanskrit, English blank verse being its nearest 
equivalent. The magnificent sweep of the longer poems in 
Pattu-p-pattu is sometimes marred by obscurity of construc¬ 
tion. In the shorter poems, however, the language is direct 
and forceful, conciseness of expression, pregnancy of meaning, 

1. jbjb$8&r jb6Q6 o (&jg)}i5Q&[r6?D& , prp 

<&&& u^fbgju ufflu/rL-d) 

jfsj <5&6$(Sujjr® ^®Lbq/r) QioeSrp 
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purity of diction and unity of thought are their mian 
characteristics and the simplicity of the Tamilian taste 
deserves comparison with that of the ancient Greeks. The 
frigid conceits and the pedantic professional exercises of 
grammarians which characterise the literature of the later 
period are entirely absent. On the other hand, simple 
humanity is mirrored in these crystal-clear utterances. 
Where the emotions are stirred, they are kept well under 
restraint, and the subdued expression which such restraints 
imparts is always the most effective quality in literaure. 
Here is art, severe and simple; of artificiality there is hardly 
a trace®”. 

Kali is another, a kind of sonnet in that it has an intro¬ 
ductory part, a concluding part and the body where the central 
idea is elaborated, but Kali can extend to many lines. One, 
hundred and fifty Kali verses have been collected together as 
one anthology called Kali-t-tokai. Paripatal is another 
kind of song, very similar to Kali, but it is much 
more elaborate and a musical composition. Only 
22 of this collection of 70 are now extant. This antho¬ 
logy is known as Paripatal, and is one of the Ettu-t-Tokai, 
These two anthologies have been collected on the basis of 
the kind of metre the verses follow. The rest in the series 
are in akaval, and sometimes in Vanchi metre. 

A few characteristics of Ettu-t-tokai verses are that they 
do not form a continuous narrative. They look rather 
occasional or isolated verses each independent of the other. 
Secondly they are almost dramatic monologues, the poets 
creating for themselves an objectivity even when expressing 
subjective feelings and ideas. And here, one has to know 

(2) Prof. V. Vaiyapuri Pillai - A comprehensive History of 
India-II, p. 683 
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who is the speaker, to whom the words are spoken and under 
what circumstances or in what context without some eluci¬ 
dation, it is not always easy to interpret them especially where 
the poets aim at expressing themselves in as few words as 
possible. It is a convention which Tolkappiyar has codified 
and explained and which the poets follow. 

"Another is concentration. The poets have been trying 
successfully to catch the lightning flash of the poetic moment 
and enshrine it in their verse with all its vividness and force, 
emotion and experience. Often the poetic moment as the 
very heart of verse crystallises into a beautiful phrase or a 
simile. 

"An example may be given. This may also make us 
familiar with the conventions of this poetry. A young man 
and a young woman meet for the first time, providentially* 
and become inseparable lovers at the very first sight. He has 
however to go home, and this idea of separation, though only 
till the next day, gives rise to a conflicting thoughts 
in the mind of the lady love. The lover, to reassure 
her, points out that this love is not a matter of their choice; 
for this had not been designed by them. Nor is it one effected 
by their parents; for even respective parents are strangers to 
each other. Therefore the divine force of love which brought 
them together is not going to separate them. Here comes a 
a significant simile. The explanation is ours but according 
to tradition. The clouds from a distant place come and rain 
in a field of red soil unknown to it, moved only by the force 
of Nature. The hard cracking soil at once becomes soft 
almost melting in water. The colourless water now takes the 
colour and taste of the soil and becomes one with it. Here 
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is a glorious example of give and take, of life and of comming¬ 
ling love. No more the separate existence. No more the 
isolation. No more the self-centred love. This is now an 
irrevocable fact of union of souls in love. Cempulcb-p 
peyalnfr , the water rained on the red soil of a field is a 
beautiful simile indeed. 

“The proper name of this poet has been forgotten. Those 
who have enjoyed this poerty have baptised him anew in the 
very fire of his poetic imagination and he is remembered till 
to-day only as Cempula-p-peyalnirar, after the immortal 
simile he has created. There is another tradition of the 
Sankain age of calling the poets and verses after the phrases 
which form, as it were, the heart of their poems. 1 ^ 

NATURE IN THE. POEMS 

Human Drama, being, the representation of a phase of 
human life-expressed here in Aham or Puxam poetry as their 
essence, Nature is its back ground. It is the Urip-porul, the 
time-space continuation of it being its muthar-'p-porul. In Tamil 
poetry Nature has set her regional geography-the fivefold 
divisions e. g. of Kurinchi-the mountainous region considered 
appropriate for pre-marital love; the second MullaU the 
pastoral region which is the setting for the idyllic home life of 
chastity and peace; the third pa /ar-desert region enhancing the 
feeling of desolation in the poetry of love in: separation; the 
fourth neythal , the coastal region or the sea-board enhancing 
the feelling of despair when in the course of pre-marital love 
there:is an inexplicable continued absence of the hero; the 
fifth Marutham, the agricultural tra et or civilised life full' of 
wealth and pomp characterised by the institution of public 
woman gives rise sometimes to suspicion and sometime to 
escapades into extra marital relationship r and this enhances 

1. Prof. T. P. M: A History of Tamil Literature-p. 23 
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the heroines sulky mood. These again change their colour and 
aspect in accordance with the time of the day and with the 
changing season. This idealised aspect is that which is called 
Karupporul-theiv concrete representations being the birds, 
beasts, trees, flowers, cultivated fields, grains, men and women 
their varying occupations, their games and dances, their feasts 
and festivals their Gods and worship, their songs and music, 
their musical instruments and peculiar tunes, all making 
Nature a living and concrete back ground for human life. 
This nature in all its varied and varying aspects becomes 
important as giving us the clue for understanding classic 
poems in their natural settings. 

puram and aham being but two aspects of the same 
life, Nature colours also the Puram poetry. The 
espionage and secret war-fare starting with cattle-lifting called 
vetchi , like the kurinchi or pre-marital love already referred to? 
thrive within the hidden spots of the mountain. The military 
encampment during the invasion called vanchi is well provided 
for only when the pastoral land, full of stream and water, is 
chosen, even as mullai , the peaceful homely life, demands the 
idyllic surroundings. As marutham , the sulky mood inspired 
by the public women, demands for its proper background a 
civilised urban life, the siege in war called uligni occurs 
naturally with reference to a civilised city, often the capital of 
the king. The neythcil or desperate cry of the heroine becomes 
one with the desolation of the great expanse of the sands and 
water of the beach; and similarly tumpai , the pitched battle 
reveals all its cruel desolation on the sandy place. The glory 
or victory of life, called vakai consists of separation from all 
kinds of other attachments for the sake of attaining the ideal, 
as in palai, the love in separation, where also the trials and 
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successes of the hero end in amassing wealth or achieving 
victory, after passing through a desert, all along inspired by 
love and love alone.” 1 

I AIN-KURU-NORU 

ain-kuru—nuru girgi) means literally the 

five short Hundreds. It contains 500 ahaval verses of 
three to six lines each, with an invocatory verse added to by 
Perunthevanar. The work is divided into five parts, each 
part consisting of 100 stanzas. Every part again deals with 
five thinais by five poets. 2 

Orampokiyar, Ammuvanar, Kapilar, Otalanttaiyar, and 
Peyanar, are the respective authors of hundred verses each on 
marudam, neithal , kurinji, palai and mullai thinais respectively. 
The compiler of the work is Poet Palatturai Murriya 
Kudalur Kizhar, at the instance of the Chera Yanaikkatchey 
Mandaranjeral Irumporai. 3 

1. Prof. T* P. M. A History of Tamil Literature p. 29 

2. The work as it was found in palm-leaf manuscripts was 
first examined and printed for the first time in 1903 by the 
untiring efforts of the Tamil Scholar Mm.TJ.V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 
The work has since been published in three volumes in the 
Annamalai University Tamil Series ably edited with valuable 
gloss by Siddhanta Kalanithi, Vidwan Avvai S. Doraiswami Pillai 
of Theagaraya College, Madurai. 

3. Chey of the Elephant look - the royal Chera com¬ 
piler is seen from Pur am 17, 20 and 22, to have been a 
contemporary and enemy of Pandya Netunchezhian, the 
Victor at Talaiyalankanam. The inclusion of a hundred short 
poems of Kapilar is an almost contemporary anthology by a 
prince of the Chera royal family is noteworthy for two reasons; 
the practice of literary criticism transcended the boundaries and 
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The following invocatory verse of Pemmthevanar is 
added to this collection; 

<c $60(3in6uft Lur<s<s#jj 

6P(756U63T {gkfy&n-dr /glip/Dc^lp 

Qp6U63)<S I LJ6ti(&jW (Lp&t£&&60T (Lp6V)ft)(E LU* 9 

"‘Whose half is the maid with blue body and shining jewels 
The one, under His Twin-feet’s shade 
Did, the order, rise the Triple Worlds” 

The first decad of verses from Marutham of Orampokiar 
is remarkble in many ways. The first line of each of the 
sonnets wishes long life to the king, showing how deeply 
rooted is the loyalty of the Tamilian. The next line shows 
what ideal of felicity, material, social and political, the 
Indian possessed. The whole poem is said to be a reply by 
the maid to the lover who after leading a wayward life away 
from his wife, became reunited to her, and to his question as 
to how his wife felt during his absence. The first part of the 
verse gives the sentiments of the loyal wife who though long 
suffering would never think ill of her lord, and the latter part 
expresses the sentiment of the maid and her companions, and 
it contains at the same time an inner meaning called &_err( 6 r 553 ?rp 
£L.6inmhy expressing disapprobation of his conduct. 

passions of politics and united the whole of Tamil country in a 
common bond; secondly, criticism was briskly at work collec¬ 
ting, assessing, clarifying and grouping poems as they were 
composed from time to time: proper work for an Academy. 

Talaiyalankanam, the scene of battle (The same as Vennil in 
the life of Karikala) as identified with the village of almost the same 
name is 8 miles north-west of Tiruvarur in the Thanjavur District. 
It was in this battle the Chey-the Chera, opponent of the 
Pandya was captured and imprisoned. 
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. cc 6u\rifi ^><S6ar eutrjfi 

QpjnueO Qun-edda QujsSt Qutflgi 
6T6ot(d61Jl 1 CoL_/r(o6rr iuitGoj iu^tGld 
J5cfcui'iij &tr(£$<£)& &l8sonu Essr 

IUIT6UUT 0f T60r 6Uiri£& 

uirem 6U)iih Surratt Q6U6$r(o6ml 6lSu]. 99 
“Long live Athan, *long live Avini! 

Let Paddy crops and Gold increase,” 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we, 

“To him of this town where kanji blooms 
And fishes breed fast, and his friend 
Hail, all Hail” did wish 1 . 1 

lUir<£6UT GUfTifi lU62?,6vf\ 

6i9(%rr <55 eiJiuGeo euq^ds eiSjrsuso 
Q /rearCo 6inL Gi^rGew ujtrGiu lutGlo 

U'jbs^^Lp /fstioltHiT© QnjLLlgi 60f)<35iT d&r&jJTj 
<5>688f (J)6U) ft) fj~ 6UT G<3a6UST6U)m 

eULfloU^ltf c^/r>cB<55 Q61]oUrG6ULL Gl^Gw . 

“Long live Athan, long live Avini! 

Let fields yield plenty, Welcome be to the Poor” 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we, 

“The lord of this town where the nymphaeas white 
Vie with blue ones in the cool pools. 

Let his love more and more increase,” did wish. 2 
Of like strain are also a few of the series 
“ Long live Athan, long live Avini ! 

Let hunger not stare, disease far depart" 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we 
“He of the town in whose cool pools, the fish 
With alligators do live! Let his car 
Stand in front of our door,” did wish. 5 

L Trans : j.m.n: Siddhanta Deepika-XllI p. 420 ff. 
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‘‘Long live Athan, long live Avini 1 
Let virtue more increase and vice decrease” 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we 
‘‘He of this town, in whose cool pools, the cranes 
Do rest on flowery Marutha trees. Let him 
Toward His town his steps retrace” did wish. 7 

* * * 

Long live Athan, long live Avini ! 

Let Good increase and all ills cease” 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we 
“He of this town, full of cool pools near which 
The fishy cranes on paddy heaps do rest, 

Let not his love become a byeword sure,” did wish, 8 

♦ # * 

“Long live the King, Long live His Queen 
Let fall the rains and wealth increase,” 

So dwelt our lady’s thoughts. And we 
“He of this town, in whose cool pools, do swim 
The smelling fish, and bloom the Mango Trees 
Let him carry her along with him” did wish. 10 

Certain facts of interest gleaned from the poems : 1 

Of Royalty : The Cheras referred to as Athan and 
Avini 1-10; also Kuttuvan 170; the Chola as Katuman Killi 
78, the Pandya as Thennavan 54. G&ir Qajsdbr G&tldt6&t 55 ; 
and Korkai Koman 188. 

Of Society: The custom of praying for rain in Kurinchi 
tract 251, the Kurava praying for off-springs 257, of bedecking 

1. Vide Dr. Rajamanickam - Gltnrtfi $j6V&<£hu 

6 i nreorrpi pp 146—149. Numbers indicate lines in the Text. 
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the Gods with Venkai flowers and praying to them with tearful 
eyes. 269; of implanting of stuffed figures of tiger in the fields 
to ward off inroad of wild animals 246, of lamps, 
pandil lamps on wooden stands before the yavana 
lamps came into use; Hero stones: Natu-Kal, Veerakkal, 
installed with figures of the heroes to denote their prowess 
in war or of their heroic actions, 352; Naming of grand 
children as Peyaran, Peran 218 after the grand-fathers’ names; 
women’s worship of the Gods after a bath in the tank or 
river; Children playing with toy-carts-^lpG^ir s-q^ilt^eb 66. 
403; girls worshipping clay figures of Gods on the foreshore 
of rivers 69, men and women bathing together in public, in 
rivers 74; girls seven or nine playing Kuravai hands clasped, 
in a ring 181; playing ball 295. Of their jewels : Bangles eu?m, 
those carved on gold gjjaeotp 25, Curved Thoti 83, Kanchi 
176, Mekhalai 306, Pant'd made of gold, Silampu - Kazhal - 
anklets 389. Of Colony of and of austerity of Br ahmin s- recital 
of Vedas 4, men wearing tresses of hair cyi6ar@©i61; their acts of 
of penance, .sane, (SeudreS, GjBiresrLj, sacrifices; and reference 
to Arundothi, wife of Sage Vasista deified and transformed 
into a star. 442. 



II KURUN-TOKAI 


kurun-tokai literally means a collection of short 
poems. In this work is brought together a number of verses 
attributed to as many as 203 poets, of whom fifteen were 
poetesses. This collection is of 400 stanzas with an 
invocatory verse by Perumtevanar, the author of Bharatham . 
They are in the akaval metre, each stanza ranging from four 
to eight lines. As in the Narrinai , the theme of the work is 
Love, and the verses are of the five thinais . The compilation 
of the work is attributed to a poet by name Purikko and this 
is corroborated by the conclusion of the work in the words: 

“Hj&Q&irsuHB (Lpiq_ppir6ST y> iff <s (3 <s ir.jgj&Q&nr 63 )d 5 

<556$'356rr 

^(Jlygfr (T)6?DJT)6)jir’ i£l&Q&ir6ZD& J5tT60lq_d : & (f)Q /DtiV&OlUfT<S56^LQ 
srilL_q_ ChjQfr6b8soimr<2B6ijiii a as uuLli_ c7jf , 

There was an ancient gloss on the work by the well-known 
commentator Per-asiriyar for 380 stanzas, and of which, the 
sonnet to the Bee. 

“Qairiig G&ir ajirjp gitinS” 

is one. The circumstances under which this poem was 
composed by Iraiyanar is of classic importance in the lives of 
the poets of the Tamil land - See Tiruvilaiyatal 52-53 

Nachinarkkiniyar completed it for the rest of the twenty 
verses as in all probability, the former gloss was in existence 
in his time. Unfortunately enough, both the glosses are now 
lost. The first to publish this work in full was 
4 !T <S(njwreifl6i»a<3 : Q&6jrrfhj&Li(Tfjii]r6ir iri5i<x(sa)ir with 

his own gloss in 1935, and the first to examine the manuscript. 
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C.W. Thamotharam Pillai. And this was later improved upon 
and republished in 1937 by Mm. U. V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
A still later gloss on 120 stanzas of the work is by Sethu 
Samasthana Maha Vidwan R. Raghava Ayyangar, which he 
compiled as he was holding the Chair of Tamil in the 
Annaraalai University and as Kurun-tokai Vilakkam was 
published in 1946 as one in the Tamil Series of its publications. 
Facts of interest in the Poems 

Of the 203 poets who have compiled the Kuruntokai we 
find many of Chera royal descent: <$ (o&g'LOT&r 

&rr&){5651y Gtf ‘fWTQ6UTjT>'ZDg)) UT& L»Tq_UJ QuQfjfhJ&QfwGd&r ; 

also of Chola descent as Mavalattan, Kopperun-cholan; and 
of Pandyas: urr6sbrq_a_6?jr ueirf&j)® g>p>&>tT6nr, of 

princes like LB^rG6U6b y and of an Aryan-lufrtpudil/jLO 

and of royal servants: Valluvan who officiated as 
personal secretary to Kings, Q&iu<3 of the name of 

Perunsatthan who has composed a poem. Also that a title of 
Enathi was conferred on a successful military chief utrahn^tum 
5J(S)A and an officer of the royal mint named Vannakkan ; 
that temples were known as Devakulam and Devakulattar 
as temple priests and Mudhukannan as an important 
adviser to the king e.g, 

Lyric 40 of Kurun-tokai , which describes vividly the sponta¬ 
neity of Love explained infra on pp. 107-8 

g)tujD*»&u q69srir££ q lSsotwit ifi/flaifi- 6 T 63 r<s *&£ 
0%oiD*ar ®^uq (SsupuT© &%oin*sk 

cc iuiru-iib (gjiriLfth lufrir ^b&ujGrrir ? 

6T^6U)^U_fLb 6TIA(tp6J)JD<& (2&6rflir? 

IUIT 6JT)}ihtf)lLjLh 6T 6116111$ ^910 3}}lh? 

Q<yihq60u QuiuebGuiraO 
d9f607-q^L_ QpQ&ih &rrw dseVjs 

— Sl^tiqeOuQuiue^jirir, @ on ,£ rens 40 
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and authors were known as Asiriyan Perunkannan, Kanak- 
kayan Tatthan Madurai Asiriyar (o<35rru.r5jQ<35Tir)(onj 

6UG3T, that actors and songsters were known as £_63>/r?iy,fr (ipgj 
(o6inhu(r)(r)iTn’&> &6ribr6ttr6&r <5h_s>,<$63r, OLpob 
-that merchants who were vendors of merchandise carried on 
animals denoted their advent by beat of drum were 
known as (ourf}6z>&&G&LLt± turnr , Berikaichettiar, Berisatthanar 

e.g. W3$6&rr&<£&&cfo><5 : <3 : T^&(6V)lt, LLgJ'ZDfJ ^]^}J6J)6U6Urr60df)<356$T 

$6rr(o6LiLLL-(6V)r - Masons were called Q&rr(£)fr)(63)ir e. g. 
Uraiyur mudhukorranar, Sellur Korran, Kanchi Korran. 
Their lyrics find place in the collection and those workmen 
on gold and iron were known as Kollar: Q&rr&evrt ^rii^rreb 
Q&(T6V6V(6y)it; and poetesses were known as ^6n^<t 

i t 5 ttr(Lp 6 V&tilUrriTj &&$Lj(oUL-(i) JbG&T(6U)6&)<3>lUT!t « LJjrhJ&ttbl 

6j)d5iufTir , LD 0 j 6 (Drr ^^bQoush6ff}tu!TT. Towns were known as 
Kanchiyur, Sirunellur, Uranthai, Thondi. 

And Jewels were of shells: &&& 6Vosiriu6Vd56rr, &r£j<3 b 
LCfmflLorrZk), ornaments of gold of the head, &%0iu6orfl; gold 
coins in a bracelet - Mekhalai. 264, and mention of touch 
Stone c$lL i_ cofT cf5c556b 192. 

And of Sports , mentions are of ^rfhu'i&h^&it, those 
who danced on a string tied between two poles 7; also the 
village - headmen met under a Banyan tree. 15. 

There have been admixtures of Sanskrit influence is 
evident from the Sanskritic names of nearly 30 of the poets, 
poetesses and princess and of words like ^jeifsmit 1, turnem 
165, (ojblB 189, (garland) 293 and of musical 

instruments named uenp, unsold 15, u&cbo 59, (Lpipe^ 71, 
&tl(ZDL-uu6n(D 93, (gerflit 197, 291, 360 and (iprr& 365. 



Ill NARRINAI 


Narrinai (pfb$%mr which is jBsb+$Smr) is an anthology 
of 401 lyrics, each ranging from nine to twelve lines. 187 poets 
contribute to the collection, and, the verses deal with the five 
thinais: , 28 on mullai , 32 on marudam , 107 on palai , 103 on 
neithal and 120 on kurinji. The general theme is Love; and its 
compilation was at the instance of a Pandyan King, Pannatu- 
tantha Pandiyan Maran Vazhudi. The first gloss on the work 
was by Pinnattur Narayanaswami aiyar - an achievement 
worthy of mention. 

The collection begins with an Invocation to Vishnu by 
Perunthevanar. 

d5i_6if6rr 6Urri£<5§! 

‘ c tnnr j£)60th (o&gli tq. gar i [£iT 

6 UC&TTJBy 61) Qu61T6inn 22-(])<3>6?n'3o 
<5i2<SLoq Qtntu 6UJ& 

u&-f£j&{£hr uy^ltuQinrr® &rL_ir<$6uhr 
f§}iu6vrn) GTebedfnh uuSeSrp, ^t-ddshu 

(o63J@ (Lfi &}6V6U6&r 6T6UTU ~ 

<3UD <a9OT«u<£uj $&!ifl(2iLjrr(o6sr” 

— uirrr&ih ufriq.cu Qu(^^,(3^6U(^)ir 

A young man praises his sweet heart’s Cookery: 

The daily duty of the daughter of the house was to cook food, 
and the lover posing as a candidate for the hospitality of her 
parents manages to get a sight of her and incidentally gives us a n 
idea of the household arrangement in an agricultural village. 

,SL_ UJ 0 LILJ 6 T(nj 6 ZDLD U 11 — n 5 r<SZJ>t _<5 r&jLp& 8 l 

grremrQprr&ih iu(r&& enremr 

Quuj& Q&uj (Sumy 

«y)p .S'Ttp (2&uu y 

fiUfr^TT PFI Tp 6iufo6®$6br 6U6U)^gj y 
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l_/53)(55 kern’d) <£)jLDIT 5)5) <S 62RJT6D3T ffl y &6V)& QuU) Li 

i$6V)jr) nji<s6b QurnSlpp &(gi g]6uhr utb sfiituir 
gtiSsb gctouSle i) ^jsuyi^iSsuroky pu ljso jsgt 
^91 L-iq-(26dirGerr, ^jlo inrr ^ifls&eu- 
6TLD<sG<35 61i06B^6b 6&(njn> G dfr-$6UUL\ 

<#lgH (tpefr srudlgjj G&fr6Vrrr) 

(yig}]6U6V Q <35 fr sdur l_ (lp<slq <s/r633ra5L](£in. 

<5i§(t]jj5§} 6ii/ru5l60iruq«as d5<%tf5Uo3r Q&.robofltugtf—imrrij^i^^lLp tit 

120 . 


<c At every post before the house is tied the gentle calf 
of a crooked - horned buffalo. 

There dwells my sweet heart, curving and lovely, 
Languid of gaze, with big round ear-rings, 

And little rings on her tiny fingers. 

She has cut the leaves of the garden plantain 
And split them in pieces down the stalk 
To serve as platters for the meal. 

Her eyes are filled with smoke of cooking. 

Her brow, as fair as the crescent moon 
Is covered now with drops of sweat. 

She wipes it away with the hem of her garment 
And stands in the Kitchen, and thinks of me. 

“Come in then, if you want a good meal/ 

You’ll see her smile and show her tiny sharp teeth 
Whom I long to kiss”. - Narrinai - 120. 

Here are three Odes ascribed to Tontaiman Ilantirayan, 
the ruler of Kanchi. 

“8j5ruj^%i)3i bsobuQiu ^3 Qur(y i £6bs 

3m Gl&uued s><r>0 

iu ! rG < nr > Quememn <3uu 
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63)35 <55 LO l£) UJ SffT <366^6CT Qup)3i < 55 lfiT^ 

in6UUr(6SV)U Udr (Lp&§! 6JIUUU, 06)3 @)6ttriru 

Lje&rSkvr <^/0iLl3uj Lf606if i r%ir& (o&truuGur 

6T65T63T LDd56UrQ<35fT 60— ~(0 djtTijil! — &}6VT611 U$6$T 
IT6UU3 2-'3)LUJT ^dS, 

LDfrirq ^6cOTf5J0^y fB60)j '$i$iurG'5;rG60r? 94, tol/Buj-sefo 

gfCoOLD&oir <£l6B)n)UL\fr)LDT& } $$S06& (3^/71^660 a_63) y u u ir 6mr lij & 

Q&tr&6&uj^-j^6rr rb$6?D!TUj((>5)ir . 

It is proper that a man should speak loving words to a 
woman who is weak on account of the mental agitation 
caused by the disease (of Love). What kind of a man, tell 
me, my playmate, is this lord of the sea-side region where the 
sprays of the stinking sea-water fall upon the clusters of the 
buds of the Alexandrian laural, that he should not bring out 
my love by understanding (love of) his breast has caused 
unbearable distress to me, and, that I being a woman, have 
to suppress the light of love (from my face), just as the lustre 
is hidden in the raw pearl which the skilled artisan has not 
cleaned and made bright”. 

“(giT euiypg jglfTlhUT jSst g)63)f_j 

gl&a) 6&lfl&<£60r607 QsiluSob ^/6)3.T ©_0Ul963T_, 

&j(&<sfr6ijrru U63f)«0LQ Q 6 u(6j jg )p j&(3 prrir 

&ITW 62J[T@ U06ULO <5fT533T6U J 

^0}(o6uir? ,6Tmn$l<!fl63r - ial_js6?d&! - w<§ }6srgi, 

mpj50f <351—60 <5 LO(0 (&ij6Q LOT LD6Z»/p 

Qurrgi&&a) Sl&sbeOirgi jglgipp euesbr Qutusb 
airir sjwgjj ^luir ,®& esrretrQwir®, Ssifaj gjso_ 
i^L-eufjpibj Q airsir ^yufia ? G'Jjt 

IDL_6U msoir^^sar usotSaj.”-,®^^ (9pj 

uffiaith atw® d^anruj ^Soatouj.s (^{0, U0alli 

ctsotsi aJ^qp^^iu^i-gJo-rr^droj-iu^ir. 
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The next poem describes how the companion of the 
maiden consoles her: Maiden, you asked me whether this was 
the season when your lover, who departed to the cruel desert 
where beholders are frightened by the heat of the sun-light 
which looks like a white cloth spread on the long path 
difficult to cross and which is totally devoid of water, promised 
to return. (No), the ignorant clouds, forgetting (the proper 
season), have drank the waters of the sea, became pregnant 
till they cannot any more contain the water and have poured 
it, and their foolish minds imagining it to be the season of 
heavy rain, the ignorant Pidavu shrubs, the cassia and 
November flower plant have flowered. (Do not think it is the 
rainy season). 1 


'^fi$ l £l(oUJrr-uir<25!— Qu0rfij<$L_6b 
6rrt)l$6V)rr Q&irtj!Oeufl Q&trorr, 
tt-llfl <£>lol)6U6$r g>®6l1U$66r ft 0 gj], 

&-6TT GglJUjijg) $ fT (c9j gU LO 35 iL (0 

Q-iu&Slo)6arsur QdF65rn^ y ujirm, a_6rr (ojstiu jl/li, 
lq rgiQinirtJjl Quiur&psb J5gi ineoir 

rg)tripeb ^jib r ®rr£ $)6uvrir 

QP$ <£uSlirj5gi an&tuorr, 

<310*1 ^uj to i— 106 Qpiu&eb 

Lt06ii 61 irra5)65r<s69vr ua&r® fi&ipjbG&irir 5)uq 

&6?fcr® ^!rmig->&£)6dr(oV)iu ifi6rr&6Uf (itjsor 
G&n-uurr&jb®# adFirsbediugi - Qzar&hrem^iDTevr Tiurir 


“My charioteer, have you understood the state of mind 
of the faultless, young maiden who while sweet smell issued 
from her, on the hill of sand gathered by the beating waves of 
the ocean, wanted to catch the crabs which were playing 
there, and becoming tired of running after them, gave up the 


, r *\ Tran t s ;, H vtory of the Tamil People p. 403 also 

cf. Ibid. pp. 165 - 180 tor a descriptive set up of the Lovers in the 
five regional divisions. See pp 128 ff infra. 
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chase, and, when I, now full of distress, proposed to go away 
from her in search of wealth, became tongue-tied, plucked 
the sweet flower-clusters from the low branches of the cassia 
and rubbed them together with the tender leaves and 
scattered them with her hands and became dumb-founded”. 

<sfru<£c566Tr - the Realms ot Love. 2 

*Sfl}J)l6&60!T (Lp lUSpJLD 6U LO JT <5& <55 6TT 

guiJIli® Q&ujsuixi <s 6usr<3a6m- 

6U(IT,&PJ3 0J y iUTLp 06k 

j56dQin6k u<%mr&(2&ir Q6rriu06urih ^dseSIsk 
Qurriflu^ih Lj 6kSsm ip p^6uy <55 Qtunrem (ip0 

tfr63n&j<$635f) su&jTQpck) luemmi^Q^irerr^ 0 lQ tfl 
0ifieb <33tr6&br(8djirgy Qjsi^uj 6d)eudsl 
W6UUT&Q <e<t 6wr (S^ir^jih encm’i^eo 
6U(i$j5&{r§] 6?(ejin0 6wrQ6du90 (S(t$(3iu\ 
iflfr J5<%3r Q<srr'Lp0 uadsl^ 0a5)ei) 

J5gijh&6vur Quirked, ttiramh 

U6b mrrr ? iuirih <o)<yeb —Lurch) 9. 

£_i_6&r (Su(r&ir06kjr) a>cfct)m&6k $p_ 63) js? 

— u/rt%D u/rq_uj QuQTfM a@fsj (E&rr. 


As zealous devotees who are in quest 
Of life immortal get a vision some day 
Of God, as they sought Him, so,, Dear, today 
I have got thee, and ray heart is at rest. 

Now like a nymph decked on thy speckled breast 
With Punku blossoms like rice grains puffed, so gay 
And leaves of lustrous green thou might’st here play 
A while on the sand, then in the shade we’ll rest 
Thus resting where thou see’st sand or shade. 

Well couid’st thou chase away all weariness, 

And slowly walk, beaming thy radiant smile. 

Ihere the cuckoos call in the balmy glade 
Picking at mango buds in happiness, 

And yonder hamlets all the way beguile! 


2. Trans: Senator S. Natesa Pillai - Tamil Culture. VIII PP 350-5 
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* * * 

cc (3F ) 6UUT<s 6!_6i> Qp&jhgi ej.Tq 

LD633T c£l6U0?l (0fT6DLD 6lH6fTfEJ<35 , 'SlAtBlUIT 

Q&ihuQ&irif) u(tSs$ru966j iBeSj6$fl^ er6ii eufrii-ju) 

&6$rQ&rrLfl6V 6uiriu&& $6$T(^rr6V tr^fleSI 

G1 8} 601 Lj 60 U30ffiJd06b Q3 : 60rU)fD 0^0 

Qj 5 (GT)&ib ^6U{r6nu9.6or Q <3=637 Q fQ6$r y fpOToIl. rr \£l i$gi 

S_6JKfTL_6b <£H6{f\3>Qg>60T £>__!_LO (oU — 6)9£0 J7) (S U!TIT 

QeutQf&eor (Senjh&j&rr u63)3,iucbo<s6 &60m)£l 
6inrifi(D6urrrr (Sut&uj (Suit ^riru 

uu ip ^6$ff ld<3S6$t (3uir6$r(3 $}. ^153 

dilifl6)963)i _ <ohjD6&j5& g>2ka9 Gl&rrebeBuj'g} — &6$fhn&(6$)ur. 

Like clouds which drinking of the eastern sea 
Spread westwards, darkening the sky, and rain 
All around, flashing lightning strokes like sparks 
That fly from copper pots when shaped by smiths. 

And rumbling, southward turn, so has my heart 
Gone where my lover is: my body fed 
Stays like a lonely sentinel that guards 
A city desolate whence have people fled 
Fearing the invading hordes of a vengeful King. 

- Narrinai. 153 

& * & 

CC &rr65T(ipthJ 3olbQlD63T U)6$r(3(Dy 6U?T63r({pi£> 

62J63)rr<SlfiuLI ^3i63T63r 6ZDLDu506TT LJ/TUlS 

U6U@/T6b erLfiefil Ufr(oi_rr 6urr(3a>$ 

L0(tn)<9r<36LJLp $^)lhl960 <56 6ffl p 6U 60 LO U(5<$^ 

<o]6U(6Tj<£)63T B_(l£6$)6ll U (3uLp6UITiU 6J U)60)n} 

<&!(&&&& e_Jp lh-y 6363)3-- (odBOTfT^j 

g>}(Q)3T$(Siurr — $60, gtreS 60 {TlLu^! 

(Sufr&ir Qurr(n) r & Ljafru© Qj&(6f)3 : ib 
j§ir <£^(5 Q,®01jl5)6OT- 3>6KffliUy $6$rrpj ^6uir 
6urr(Tfrir <£$119(3(6$) p6$r(3u}; d=irrrk 
6)960mj ( 3 ) Lock) <£$T £^6TT(6n, ol^TffJJLQ 

/S!6dLD UrrjSgl 6p(Lp@li), 6T63T /SlsOT/D $60 Q $>(6^(33r 
jg)fT61/<55 &ck)6U6$r $6$) /T)LJLJJT)LDT <55 

6U6$)(T61J <56 l^iTlUg} — rf,6060[TQ$U- <50(p/TIT. 


-154 
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The forest has become still, and the sky 
Is pitch dark like the caves in the rocky heights. 

The thundering clouds have not ceased to rumble; 

Frail Girl! sleep’st though, not hearing the fearful growl 

Of the angry, wide-mouthed tiger, which has slain 

And laid aside on its right, an elephant 

In the thicket where the rain clouds seem to creep 

If thy lover does not come to-night it would 

Be well indeed; like water poured on fire 

It would becalm our hearts distraught with dread. 

My uneasy mind dwells on his difficult path 
Where the rains beats, confronted by the hills. 

- Narrinai. 154. 

* * * 


CC $(olUy &jn5lj3gl 6 pg/ffiJ< 5 &,T ^ff)(^6TT 62J 6 TLQ 

c®i^iq6OTL_ 6&iu6ur<55ir& &rr6U6b tgaQiLjihj 
(Suit ^6ur i$ckvr(3iu — S)ij0n£]<566b — 

UJfr (dLQj j£I60T 6g}/LQ J063T LOcktiLLflb UfTl^y Ugi) ^g/rerr 

&rg]$%ur 6^(65 (o&giib 3 

u&eQ6ujTj <£(oLorr U6i)Lii_ir k3)<3560 ! 

6T(fTf6U)6U 0lq_UJ Q U (TF,61] 63) ? & 

taiifliUffb u rnru9^)nby Glutfliuif^ 

UIT(J$l^l3l£ 6^l_!TQfi63)6 5 (LpL^lhiSy 

63)g 6Tlh (odB/T® 2_UJfT (£63TGp.» -15(5 

-~&633r633T 63T Q ffifT/D £)(<&)& 


Thou iu this dark night when one’s way is hard 
To see hast come, passing our spacious, guarded 
Fort: Such has been thy great love, chieftain Lord 
Of high hills? We singing about thy mountain 
And thee shall guard our small-grained millet fields 
For many days. Hence in the daytime come 
To dispel our troubles. For the rustic men 
That dwell on these high hills where rushes grow 
Are herce, though drunk. The moving clouds resounding 
In clefts have settled on our mountain crests. 

* Narrinai. 156 
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* * # 

9u.T63T6pm LQ63&f) LLfLD (3 UT^LD, lU/Tip /063T 
^<sor6ijrif (oLD63f}iqii ,®/r/$0f5j « g/L/L/ioj 
(Sufr&jjLb ucktoTU-iih Gutrepiih uj/r/p /063T 
LOT^ff ^633T <55 6gglI LQ 6U6GrLJl36Ur (3 j3>fT(6TJjlhj 
^§)63)6Ud5/T60OT' <2<S/rg)|LQ ^&L06$J$g] , lUfTgntm 

9u/D(o0/r ^SjurCSiuesTy ^jgear^ck), 
Guir 6 VjT>Q&>rrtq„u l} 3 ) 6 Vqj 6 &)i Lb Qurriu£560 <55 n) p&jrsurj 
eiQ&uriqth (SeupjqeD^g>j fg^QeoCSew, j9ckuru96ur 
iufr^6uf}6ur i9ifK3&rr? - \ - 

&fr&60 &(T6g)im] <s L-6&6S)iib to)ufflS^/ w -urrckv 166. 

9<y61)61/<S0f$Ul-S(63}6i> C>6U !})}UlLl_ Stp3>$<&(Q8j 3>ckd6U6STQ <y/T6b6$UJdfjJ 


Darling, like gold and sapphire are your body 
And dark redolent tresses; like blue lilies 
And shoots of bamboo are your beauteous 
Collyrium-painted eyes and shapely arms; 
Whenever these I see, my heart is full. 

And I feel like those who have virtues attained; 
And now our child bedecked in gold has learnt 
To play. No work I have elsewhere; what can 
Prompt me to part from you? My love for you 
Is greater far indeed than the ocean wide. 


* * * 


Narrinai. 166 


‘<W&0&-6S)p (0/O6U63T &tr&6 0 LDl _LDc56TT^ 

9u peO(rF,(hj 6U)frlu6trj ^0nijcst4_<55 'SrruiS&rrerr; 

Q&rra)Q60$ir errorirerr; gj&rriuoir ^^urQumrerr 

22 _ 6 rr6ireb c?n _{—ir st bir (3(itjiul lq prpjihy 

Q*&8ajiru ueos&eSr uiui flS)«(tp 
Q&iLt6wii QjBQmiG&tril,® 

^62Jol6U6rr <^5/06151(55 0L_61I63)J 
«/rd)9u/r0^/ @ji q _ui$g )JL b :> &&£z L .(x DJ r ) 

^-0in©_i_6Dr S/ 6T$u9 mt h mrpjuev 
Qu^fBleVfsi Sorrrflpjp <d_06i5)<j3t 

MtriUfT )Q} UJ :T) 6 lD 35U U fT6U)6UU$6UT 

(3uir&<& speosotTok (near Qj 5 (&&& &tr(3m.” _ 201 . 

^&i>w,B6ar SWebeflujg/ 

-urrewrir 
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“The darling daughter of the mountain chief, 

She is well guarded; access to her is hard. 

Thy words of love she cannot understand. 

Hence do not think of her”: thus, friend, thou say’st 
On Kolli hill whose high and faultless top 
The Gods protect and where the jack trees yield 
Fruits on their red roots and white cascades fall, 

A statue stands whose beauteous form remains 
Untarnished, whether gales blow or hail bursts, 

Or fiercely thunder rolls or other dangers 
Rise or the world itself is wrath. My love. 

Fair like that statue, cannot part from my heart. 

* * * 

An interesting lyric also from Narrinai narrates the 
disturbed mental condition of a young man who has left his 
home for foreign lands in search of wealth. On the emotional 
side, his heart drives him back to his home to be of comfort 
to his wife pining after him. On the intellectual side his head 
warns him of his duty and the silliness of leaving a task 
unfulfilled. He is at a fix. The simile of the old tope between 
two elephants is very apt and beautiful. 

Lonely lives my lady; 

Dark shines her back 
With long and lovely lock; 

Her cooling gaze did bind 
My heart with her heart; 

Back sends my heart 
To cheer the pining soul; 

So I turn to home 
Wishing wings to fly. 

“Haste Not” cries the head 
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To take a task and leave 
Unfulfilled is base, 

Foolish and unwise”. 

What about my body 
In this mighty fight? 

Is it to decay? 

Like a old old rope 
The strands of which are worn out 
Held in tug by elephants 
Of bright and migbty tusks, 

Standing front to fornt. - Trans, N. K 

Facts of interest in Narrinai are : 

Of Poets and Potesses in this collection number 187. Many 
of them as Sathevanar, Ulochan, Kosan, Kapilan, Kasipan 
as many as 20 are of Sanskrit names which reveal their com¬ 
mingling with the Tamil poets to contrbute to this collection. 
Of the rest, are found princes, merchants who had won the 
royal honour as " Kavithi j Clothiers, Teachers,, Blacksmithis 
and such artisans who had reached the level of poets. 

Of towns , references are to Thondi a port of the Chera 
8,195; Korkai of the Pandya. Of seaside towns Manthai 35, 
Vayil, Marungurpattinam, a Pandya port 358. 

Of their culture: Hospitality, their virtue and they shared 
with what they had, 135; welcomed guests with pleasure, 
their magnanimity, to avoid crushing even a crab under their 
chariot wheels; 11 meant their lifetime and wealth were for 
service to others, 186,236. 

Of their dress ; costly cloths referred to as (SoSI/sam, y,® 
&66fhj'35ib gj<£)6V, fh,j6jjrg]&)6b, 20, 43, 90, 120, 133. Men 
of Palai tract wore coloured clothes 33, 

Of Kurinchi with cloth woven of fibres of tree barks 64, and 
women folk wore dress as white and soft as of heron’s 
feathers, 70. 
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Merchandise : Ships of various countries sailed into 
ports 293; Bazaars known as jSujLDih, 45 Merchants travelled 
far North and sailed on boats on the Ganges, 189. 

Fishermen exchanged their fish for Toddy, Salt merchants 
exchanged their salt for paddy. 

Finer Arts: Painters were in plenty, 118, 146, 177, 182. 
Of musical instruments, Panar played on #/$iurrip 38,(2 urfhurrLp 
40 and other instruments were known as aprpa/ 67, ii)u9ir& 
(Lprr<s- 98, r &6vbr6c£pj6tniD 130. igjtboru u&nn) 108. 

6) i ssrr6ZDL_£ <£}tr)]u6?nro 104, (^£_(xpLprr 220, (gjLpsh 69. Also 

medicine men known as ^/n(o6urr6<jr 136 and Astrologers 
&63uFujir 373. 

Reference to KannakVs Story: 

The antiquity and popularity of the Kannaki story is 
well attested by Lyric 216 of Narrinai by Madurai Marudan 
Ilanaganar by a reference to Kannaki’s tearing off one of 
her breasts from grief for her husband and her appearance 
under a Venkai tree where the Gods came to her in response 
to her wish - both these events woven into the story. 

Narrinai and Kurun-Tokai afford a pen-picture of the 
Lovers' life in the five Tinai regions - in all their descriptive 
environments - and it is worthy of a narration here. 

LOVERS IN MULLAI \ 

Mullai, that of the wooded region, deals with the intense 
longing caused by the temporary separation of lovers. The 
lover, returning from a war, thus addresses his charioteer. 

Our king has concluded his war. On the hill-streams the 
blue lily blooms bright as maiden’s eyes. In the broad forests 
of venkai trees which scatter their flowers all round, the 
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humming bees spread in all directions. Our soldiers, after 
marching along the road straight like a long street, have 
stopped at different spots. The hoofs of the horses tread 
upon the thick petals of the white kandhal (Gloriosa superba) 
which look like broken bangles made of chank. Have the 
crows shown omens prognosticating the near approach of 
my strong shoulders to my loving wife whose forelap is 
covered with beauty spots and whose words are sweet and 
who is consoling my son with stories?” Nar : 396 1 . The pangs 
of separation, however short, were, it seems, unbearable. 
Thus in the presence of her foster-sister weeps a maiden. “The 
sun is set, the mullai has flowered. The anger of the sun is 
cooled down in the evening. If I have to swim for my life, 
do you think that the flood of darkness is broader than the 
ocean? 6 Kur. 387. 

Pangs of separation in Neythal : 

With the Neythal, coastal region, is associated the longer 
separation which makes the heart of the maiden bitter. “My 
natural beauty is withered; my shoulders have lost their 
handsomeness; my soul is soured; I do not sleep at nights; 
my face has become sallow. Is this ruin the fruit of my laugh¬ 
ing so as to show bright teeth and playing with the lord of the 
harbour, where the white crane cries, and where the waves 
break and scatter the flowers of the cool sweet-smelling 

1 Qutugt Gui T(5 6 U) 6 U( 3 j LDckv (o & JT, 

G&6VC ©_UJfT 6U63>J ^9f(0<Si9 cf^ITLILJ, 

G6Uihl6V)8j G)611 iiq ^6Dvfl J&60 f^lTOT 

Qurr65r6ofl6dr <^6or6ur Sckur 

cSUDIp ^}lq_LU <S 6 & 69 T Qugjj G'£tT6&& 

uj&bftrr) 5 c s&oru) QiS iTsrrqj ( 6 J>.tu$/ ff/yj 

<s>$ir ggjerr Qgi'u^ld) i ®frt_63r! 

j 96 $TiDu(r q ^sm-ihiahu ^0 Gjbtiu 

£ut/T(S0 Qjsirjhgi £_63>j<5&(2<£/r ujtG6U7 —usi) j&rT6rr 

dSlTLQir fS&rf) Q<3F(T6b 

ejinih 6T6Srrgi ^^eiririu, /§ tniui£i&&ar (2 ilx — Nar, 396. 
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forest 5 ' 7 Kur 381. This is how the foster-sister consoles a 
love-lorn lady: “The young fisher lads whose work is 
hard desire to catch with their well-plaited nets shoals of 
fish, including the shrimp which has a soft head, thin as 
the flower of cassia which grows in the forest. Like 
the cruelly strong hunter lads who get up trees for 
frightening the deer, the young fishermen get into fishing 
boats and go across the wilderness of waters, capture the 
shark with the saw-like mouth and other strong fishes, cut 
them up and fill their boats with their meat. They return 
to the shore and unload them on the sand spread by the 
winds round the salt- pans. In the fishing villages near 
those saltpans there will be a bustle when your lover arrives 
in his chariot. 5 ’ 8 The poet takes advantage of the con¬ 
ventional association of the sea-coast with the long separa¬ 
tion of lovers and describes fisherfolk and their ways. 

Long parting in Palai: 

In the kind of poetry called Palai is described either 
the going away of the lover to distant countries which lie 
beyond forests or pangs of the mother and other relatives 
when the girl elopes with the lover. A specimen of the 
former is this. ‘My lover (though of a rich family) has 

8 i D($jBQ&rr$6or (ipiq.$Q&6vru QurraDtpiu 

<5B6&jr(Sufr 6of6V (55 &c&jrQ^rrg}] to 60 j 
&SGeumj60>&iu e&ujQt&rQih l|/7)q2 
6sf)mQiH66r ujt)6u>6ii u96?forQ$chr u9ifliu 
Q J&Q 6U6&T 6JT (S }birQ<3b[rQ6?XST(f)ffut£} 

lalckfTlU C o J@aj 6 DTfT Uffluu, 6U&jrQtU63T<5& 

6U6rr6rfl^Lp <s56$@eTrih upuu^ 

(2^,iT6(T6i)6d ujruu 6)&6&rQ r&ih 6urr6i9£bru 
qerrCTrr# ei Q&irtiGeOir—-Q parang ear 
&ir&60 Q&(LgiBiu p60$p Ggit$6Q 
Lj&evajro <sfrL.t 9 . 1 j Qu{riu&@$ 

$&2ko iu6b(§(& (SpQinrLpI iumLG& m — JsJar 161. 
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not had the experience of the domestic life wherein the 
householder can cure the distress of beggars; he frequently 
praised my eyes, my shoulders, my cool, sweet-smelling hair 
and my forelap covered with beauty spots and was here 
till yesterday. Today he is gone, they say, to the treeless, 
desert which stretches vast like the sea and where the deer 
mistakes the mirage for water. He has gone by himself to 
the hot desert where the sun stays long and where the wild 
mango-tree grows on the brackish soil, where the alkali 
looks like the drops of butter which lie strewn on the pot 
made of clay and baked, in which curds are churned, the 
butter drops having been melted by the heat and made 
incapable of being gatherad*’ 9 .- Nar 84 

Notwithstanding the fact that love-marriages were the 
norm, no mother would like to bear the pangs of desertion 
when her daughter elopes with her lover. Even if the 
mother did not disapprove of the girl’s seeking her happiness 
in her own way, she would be distressed by the ridicule 
of her neighbours. Hence the following bitter laments. 

6 6T6i)<%L) <5 &l£)uJ, (LpsOcfcO IBSOff f 

<35 eQit &6UTJ5 &63oflj5& 6J)35lLir)l trurSb l) 

ILfl&tr 61t (T LQLIIT <35 $63T MTu9 

Q&jreusur Q&trsb 6Ufrij)l — (S&tri£l — 

6)6H6fr6rrmi <s Quif}(3<^. 

Kur 387. 

7 Qgira)&&366r Q(nj%ojs^l (B^ir6S3reO(s^ <yj 

LUGOSI) QjTjtQf&Coinir l^6b&6glj$ tfj/(57j<3=/rd5f 

u&&0 turrS sfisrflGiig# Q&rsbCosoir —■ 

5 ) 6If<SZRJr@0@ ^«R>T<SLQjp <55 vrGsrjji) 

tj^LDso) Qutrgsihuir (BirGrinsoir lqiu&S 

6) Si 60 (£l UJ 1} l—j&QT) P g}6Q)(T}GilQ(6U) 

iq-60mjQ&u9rgi uiuGesr. 

Kur. 381. 
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“The large-eared calf of the buffalo recently calved was sleep¬ 
ing in the stable where the pollen dust was fallen. She left 
us sleeping in the cool large house, being intoxicated by the 
false words of her lover and desirous to go to his distant 
land. My daughter, whose eyes, touched with collyrium, 
looked like the blue lily, ate the sweet fruit dropped down 
from young Nelli tree and drank the waters of the spring 
(and left me). May Death, which did not carry away my 
life so that I might be buried in an urn, before I had to go 
in search of her in the evening moonlight which looks like 
the strips of the tender palm-leaf cut and spread on the 
ground, himself die and be buried in a large urn 10 ~Nar. 271 

With the lapse of time abnormal manifestations of the 
love-instinct began to develop and become the subject of 

3 6&(TTjU6a>UU ^,6$ 6GT&ST63T 

u9(dQ6ijt(^ Qg&t&d&lSs&t Qu 0ggjujir 

6Uffl6UC&DU Urr&GUIT <560 6)9<?6VT& <#0<-3>jrr 
IA!J66t(2lO (T) Q<55T6Xfr® LOfT60T <56 6&3T O' 

Qguj 5 $it) 6$ckmu6uit (o 6 uilQi—(Lgj 3 
$i8m(2wp) Q<^(T6uurQ 

enrr err sun GrpyGeutr® euujL^ear Q&ttdTtq. 

;£)6az7rii)(o)ijuj G^rresafiiu if)^LD6i jar 

Qu(f^rbi<ssiffu uir&&rEti GbscsGeoeor 

6i»0(oin — (3&tQ&fram-&>6ur (SnyGrr. 

Nar 111. 

9 <56tfor ggpj j3 (8&ir(snjj5 &6Bbr6mr rpjj5 &§]ulij& 
uj6b@^jii Li so lit rrmliq. 

Qj5(TTjnj6g] L&6U6SOTT L06D? (3 got! uSearCo/p 
QufTffjE Qgrr ui9cr) Gugtiu Qeu6mr(3i_iT 
Lorr&rfl 6uferfleon^ ldft 6ar 6&)& iLfnyr sl.(g^ 

GrQiml. L^GribSear wp&jb $6arp 

l3/D6LIiT 06U6O3rS>3ar U_J0 £Jl9i J3 GUT GUT 

6lf6uQrr(Lp &6TTlfl (3lUfr60>LDtU{h) <56/Tl1(5 

Q6uu 9&)6&rb Geuihuc&o oj0 (ejy&rj 

Glc<§6)j Gfrmu □ — G5u)6uu3 
eoflrrjb Co^/rir inrrpfr) eOrrrbqr} 
efieoeftear eurri£& 60 >& 6U 606 DT (SpirGrr . 

Na r 84 
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love-poetry (Akam). One was the extremely violent way in 
which a rejected lover behaved. This was called ‘mounting 
the (Palmyra) stem’, mataleruthal Two odes of a later age 
may be quoted to illustrate this:—“If love becomes violent, 
they wear garlands of the unblown flower of the erukku 
(calotropis gigantea). They proclaim aloud (their troubles) 
in the streets. They do other things (such as committing 
suicide) 11 Kur 17. “The young man mounts the stem of 
the large-headed palmyra, wears on his breast a garland of 
gems, and another of white bones, comes out in the streets 
so that others may ridicule him, giving up at once all 
shame. The maiden who walks slowly so that her cloth 
glitters, is still stern, notwithstanding my mediation’ 413 
Kur : 182. 

The playmates of an obdurate maiden report to her:_ 

A man has made a horse, which does not require food, 
with the stem of the palmyra leaf, hung small bells to it and 

Q&(t£j5&6ohr Lnckur(oiuir Ql_lql£)6u Q(6uu)LpiuS= 

Q&60QLibras ffi/rSar G&iiipn-LL®# 

&6?»6u<3i&rnu QpkeBu (3uT^dr,(^ih Qmnm&ir 
/Terror QiLnr&w^L-eur ntekmi 
6$<3T&ur& @t^u563T6Sr <3iL£lj5<£ 

(&6U(!hr iLftm&o\6mr in&Gemr {rwear 
Q&iu(3uiryi Q 6 inL.iq.iu Quiruj <5 eoruj 
ld trck>6)9 06 O 6 &<r) QuiuTLjfwii ^rreoan^jr)^ 

<s,tl0 &ei9uu& 

^ir6i96S]gy Q$u 0 Q&rr6TT6irir& .0(3^. 

Nar 271. 

11 LQTQ6U65T U3f_6£f C^TU y,QfiiJ65r<S 

(g,6&(!P& £)£($&&& &6m6uufhLf& ^(5u 

tGtrjl&l (6&)ir<3»<3>6ijib u(5lu 

iSn/lgi Loir<gu— airiaw anrifiaQ&treifKSt&r, 

Kur 17 
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tied with straps. He has worn a garland of the short buds 
of the calotropis gigantea and mounted it and young boys 
are dragging the horse along the streets behind us.” 13 
Nar 220. 11. 1-4 

This kind of poetry, called Peruntinai , is interesting 
because after 600 A. D. When devotional songs began to be 
composed, it gave birth to a special kind of devotional songs 
called Matal , (ldi— eb) where the devotee is the person whose 
love is not accepted and the Lord, the object of devotion. 

Ordinary life of the people: 

The daily life of the people, other than the pre-occu¬ 
pations of love, must also have been depicted in the poems of 
this period, but as they are all lost, the poems of the next period 
are quoted below to help to form a picture of the daily life of 
people, region after region. There could not have been 
much difference between the lives of the people in the two 
periods. 

In the hill regions: 

An idea of life in the hill country can be got from the 
following ode which embodies the hopes of the heroine for 
a speedy celebration of the formal marriage ceremony which 
is the culmination of a love-adventure. 

12 QuemrSzxrf dScbrriuGtf mrru}i_6or 

tX363&f)lU63sf) 0uQT)t5e}[riT lL[TL$fr) y,Ul£j_ 

QeusfrSlerrfiDr uetrif) jsigiiS) n) (StijireoTf$ 

^lujfr®/5ir6zwr 6saf<s< S& 

<ol£>(nj6& 6$f)iu6Q6ij[5 ^06ua5i £]<s/r«)(o6ttrr 
<S6$ip<556}9 6UT&D& 

QlC66lj5$60 (6U^)LD6^L^ ft) ffjjrCo^? 

- 182 , 
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“At midnight, the wide-mouthed bear, searching for 
food, on seeing a snake’s nest covered with bent lines, 
breaks it and roars so as to frighten the cobra within, and 
stands, drawing a long breath, like the bellows of the black¬ 
smith. As at such a time he comes to me, I am full of fear 
for his safety. Hence if I beg him to marry me, he will do 
so without delay and take me to his house in the hill-country, 
where the elephant roars at dawn and awakes the hill-men 
who wear garlands of Vehkai flowers, so that they might 
take their bulls and thresh the soft stalks of the 
panicum and stack the straw on the rock which is as broad 
as the threshing floor of the agricultural regions. Nar. 125. 

* * * * 

“The demons are abroad and the village has not gone 

to sleep. The watchmen who guard this village and sing 
the Kurinjl tune so as to frighten the hearers, are awake. 
The striped tiger roars at the foot of the hill ready to fight 
the strong elephant. In the middle of the long night when 
the rain is pouring on the hill side, the serpent on hearing 
the thunder vomits out the blue gem it possesses. Though 
my shoulders have become lean for longing for him, I wish 
he will not come to me over such a road-’ 4 Nar 255. 

One of the duties of the girls of the hill-country was 
to watch the fields of panicum when the corn was ripening. 
That is why there were plenty of opportunities for meeting 
their lovers. When the season for harvesting arrived, the 
girls were confined to their houses. Hence the playmate of a 
13 Q ) <5rn_jr < ® s p Qu© (£!&&& 

(3)(gi(Lp$ Qtp0Sc5&/5J d&<533T633f) 

LLj6&br(oUD) JTj 6UT LQ iTLI LI6031" 6Usfl QlUlh(ipt—6$r 
LDfrjl<vjL-65r t $rfl&(nj(<ii) LO/rd&fSerr 

Nar 220. 11. 1-4. 
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maiden stricken with love thus laments“The spikes of the 
millet (have ripened), in this weather, when it is so hot that 
the wide waves of the sea look as if they would dry up. Our 
people will not only garner them but will confine you to your 
house. How can you wander along with the hill-chief on the 
black millet-field which lies on the side of the hill which smells 
sweet with gold-coloured flowers of the tall Venkai tree, scare 
away the red-mouthed green parrot, bathe in his company in 
the mountain-stream close by, and daub on your person the 
paste of the sandal which grows on the forest near and is so 
sweet-smelling as to attract bees ? I fear your love to each 
other will shrink and disappear. How shall we remedy this, 
my friend ? ” 16 Nar. 259. 

In the Desert-country : 

“In the village of the arid country near the long hill 
whose surface is cracked, after sunset, they eat their scanty 
food and, not knowing the full downpour of rain, get dirty 
water from the pits in the rock belonging to the ruined village 
temple. At nights, dressed in red-dyed garments, with ex¬ 
cellent quiver, the high-way robbers watch the fearsome road.” 
Nar. 33. The most easily available food in this region was 
the wood apple. “ The tall wood-apple tree has roots which 
crack the soil, large boughs, and scales (on its bark) like 
those of the iguana . When the stalk of its fruits breaks> 
they fall down and look like balls left by children after their 
play is over on the green grassy plain which looks like a 
carpet. (The people of the Palai) eat the fruit as their princi¬ 
pal food.” Nar. 24. 11 1-5. 

In the Pastoral tracts : 

In the pasture lands, the tenders of cattle led as jolly 
lives as the people of the mountainous tracts. “ In the small 
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(pastoral) villages with broad fields, the herdsman who tends 
sheep wears the white short-stalked flowers from the shrunk 
boughs of the Kura shrub in the small dry-grain fields.” 
Nar. 266. 11 1-4. 

* * * * * 

44 Her husband’s cloth is well-washed, but, after he put 

it on, he (dirtied it by wiping on it) the thin fingers which 
are like the November-flowers, with which he has stirred the 
thick curds and which he has not washed. He is eating the 
tamarind soup, which she cooked for him and on which she 
has thrown aromatics, after frying them so that the sweet¬ 
smelling smoke entered her lily-like eyes which had been 
daubed with eye-paint; and when she looked at it, her bright 
face beamed with delight.” Kur. 167. 

* * # % % 

“ The lord of the land where sound the drums and the 

bull-roarer also, made by splitting the end of the stick of the 
bamboo, near the mountain spring which looks like liquor 
poured on a sapphire bowl, embraced my shoulders long ago 
in the white moonlight. Now the muliai bud has begun to 
smell sweet.” Kur. 193. 11 4-10 

The muliai spreads on the Kalli whose head resembles 
the king-fisher which grows in the pebbly Palai tracts. The 
shepherd who drives to pasture herds of sheep with shaking 
heads, with strong hands plucks during the nights the sweet¬ 
smelling muliai flower and strings then along with the white 
young leaves of the palmyra ; these garlands spread perfume 
along the streets of my village which are decorated by 
them ” Nar. 169. II 4-10. 

* * * # $ 

4 In the dawn when the darkness disappears, the boys 
who tend cattle mount on the backs of the buffaloes and 
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take them out to pasture. The boys leave their calves in the 
stall, so that (on their return in the evening) they could draw 
from the broad-headed black buffalo a large quantity of 
sweet milk” Nar . 80. 

In the seaside region : 

The daily routine of the pleasant life led by the girls of 
the sea-side region can be inferred from this ode sung by the 
playmate of the heroine :— 

“ Friend, may you live long ! Tell me, flocks of herons 
after preying on the fishes in the dark salt-marshes, fly in rows 
to the nests built on the curved palmyra leaves and sleep there 
in the dark. To the white sandy plain round the groves of 
these palm trees, you go along with your play mates in 
the morning, pluck the leaves of the wet water-lily which 
has flowers smelling sweetly of honey and clothe your¬ 
self in garments of the leaves curved in different directions. 
You run about and play in front of the hut which is adorned 
with designs drawn with flour; you delight in looking at the 
red crabs, which run in pairs below the roots of the Pan- 
darns, whose stem is bent and is beaten by the waters of the 
sea smelling of fish. (Tell me) what illness has made you 
give up these games” Nar. 123. 

In the river-valleys 

The kind of life led in the river-valleys can be inferred 
from the following extracts:—“(The nurse) would take with 
one hand a broad, bright gold cup of white milk sweetened 
with honey and raise with the other a small thin stick, with 
flowers wound round it, and say, ‘eat this’; the girl would 
run about, sounding her anklets filled with clear, bright 
pearls. The nurse whose soft hair was grey would run after 
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her, but could not catch the child, who would run to the 
pandal in front of the house and reply, ‘I will not eat it/ So 
playful was the child”. 

* * * * * 

“You ploughmen, who yoked the buffalo and are 
ploughing the field, you have built up many stacks of paddy, 
which look like artificial hills. You open your eyes when 
the cool dawn breaks. Your hands hanker for balls of rice 
mixed with soup in which bits of the meat of the black-eyed 
Varal-fish float. You eat to the full and go along with your 
wives to plant the seedlings in the wet clay” 36 Var. 60. The 
daily duty of the daughter of the house was to cook food; 
and the lover posing as a candidate for the hospitality of 
her parents manages to get a sight of her and incidentally 
gives us an idea of the house-hold arrangements in an 
agricultural village. 1 


- —_ - ; — - — -- -: _ : _._ ; _ - _ ^ 

1. See infra: With due respectful acknowledgments to 
my Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar: History of the Tamils, 
pp. 165-180. 


AKA-NANORU 


NETUNTOKAI, otherwise known as Ahap-pattu 
and popularly known as (&*&&&) Ahananuru or simple 
Aham, is an anthology of importance and value to a student 
of ancient Tamil culture. It contains 401 lyrics in the akaval 
metre and is divided into three sections Ka I krr iyunui -yiivcii of 
121 stanzas and Nittilakkovai of 100 stanzas. Its general theme is 
Aha-p-porul or subjective mind, treating of the emotional and 

passionate side of Love and its incidents. The five topics of 

Akam.- Kurunji, love at first sight and incidents connected 
with the cause of that love, Mullai, Neythal and Palai 
separation of lovers during periods of different duration and 
union henceafter and Marutham , the disturbances of the even 
course of married love owning to the interferences of hetairae, 
are treated in this book. In a general sense, we haae abun¬ 
dant material here to derive information about the daily lives 
of the people. 

aka-nanuru: begins with an invocatory verse by 
Perunthevanar. The collection is attributed to Rudra Sarman, 
son of Uppuri-k-Kuti-k-kizhar of Madurai at the instance of 
the Pandya Ukkira-p-peru-Vazhuthi. The poems, have an 
historical interest as there are references in them to Chola 
Karikala, Athan and Senguttuvan. They seem to have been 
the earliest to be collected together, by the orders of the 
Pandya. The odes in this anthology vary in length from 
13 lines to 37. They contain numerous similes in which are 
enshrined allusions to the Kings and Chiefs who flourished in 
that period, and are of use in reconstiucting the biographies 
of a few sovereigns and princes. The Invocation runs thus: 
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•si—6if6rr eyjTLp^tfjj: 

cc d 5 mr 6 $/f) Q&rr6m6&rr)u QuiT6ur (3fiir L\gi UD 6 tiir<s 
&i!Tij6UTj infrZk>iU6fcy m<%0 <s6zjbr633fltu6?jr 
LDirfri36ur 0 0 o(3^ etrnn jg)6b njiafar ( 55 rr 6tfar y 
njl^GVg)) (Qj&DLDLUtr (B^rLit—liy < 9 /lL( 5 _, 

&D&iug)} &6$ufl<5 > $Qiurr(t) tn(t^)(o6ii5 (^peurruj 
(SeuQxih ^ 9 /^ (3pn-6titr(3&rr(b(3&y 

emrr>3&§} ejGp), ( 2 &trj 5 (o&tr 6 Tr ®_60)in(3iu- 
G&ehfyUfr&xr ^9/6OT6sr (oLoenf)., ^611 6UT63T 
^§)60fEJ(g> lS) 6OT/T) ^9f6DT6OT 6>950fEi(^ fili/Ttfb 6U)ffiJ 6TL$ff)g}]y 
6 T/fl ^<KD(5B f /5 i r56DT65r <-$16)9IT rfj &>] 6^16TT thl Lfff) &60)t— 

(Lp^llTfr^ jjriii&Qemr® &ru_(tTjih Q&turt&fly 

Qp6u r ^3jLDfr (ft)ii (Lpeafleutyih l 9 ny^tb 

turr611(17)11) ^rfihu.rai Q&rreb (Lp&Dn? wctlSsotv, 

6 utfl Set nr <suiiJLo/r 63 r e_ff? 6 OT 6 i/ 

turryj 6)d5(tp to^rof) u9l/ brp/, <^9/j5^6TOr63T — 

<s/r j§)sb ^frefr ^/peb ;<5 6$ jr/s^s ear (/rjeb^ ©_60(^65.- 5 - , 

- UFTir&ib urriq-tu Qu(r7}j5(o&6U(6V)ir. 
* * * * . * 

The Pastoral region - and the sounds of the Mullai 

country are described by the Poet Siru methaviar in the Ode 
below: 

‘Tn the darkness of the midnight, when like the sky 
(Bright with stars) the musundai (Ipnoea candicans) 

With folded leaves has put forth its white flowers on 
The sides of the hills from whose tops drops the honey. 
The shepherd who gathers together the kids and carries 
(on his back), the mat made of palm leaves wears 
The garland, from which water is dripping, made of the 
Cool sweet smelling mullai flowers mixed with the 
November flowers on which bees are falling. He utters 
A long drawn cry to drive off the jackals, while is 
Glowing in his hand a slender burning-brand. This 
sound and the sound of the long horn which is blown 
By the watchmen of the millet field for driving away 
The large herd of small eyed pigs, are characteristic 
Of the dry land of the forest tract.” 
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cc (3&ih u@ fiuuuu urnii&iru uihi9iu 

06OT6U (ip*6ZKJT«»L_ Q6U60VT 063)£pUJ, 

6UIT6UT 6T6BTU y,^,S UfT^L. 

ia$& ur&u q/p g)6£>L_uj6ar 

<sb 10 tp Qp&)&o (S&frarnPQiurr® 6360)irj§) 

6U6wjt(5 ul^ Q&r(j)&<g j£ir swrir d&6zwr<KKjfluj6<5r, 
gggj/ U® Q&trsrr&fl &j(£ i6?»« a&rruj, 

(gjgjf prfl H-6iribqib &h_ir g)06rr Qj6® 

<figi <36 lL U63Tn5lu Qu^jglGDir <£tq-UJ, 

(ipsi d&u quarto ®/T6U60/r szsrgiib 

®0f5J G&sriLQ &6Bi&QiuT® ^0(fii0 6 u;bj>i gj«o<y<50io 

6U63T q60<35 &ITlL® JB^lL L_JFjj(o6U-<9f60Tq <35 60jbgl 

^ireuLQ &PJ5& &rnu6b y 

g)0Lo U6b ^arCS(Lp<>bSa). 94 11. 1-12 

aQSffl (yijDtfl ifitapib js&OLO&ar Q&r&dHajgi ^ckmossor UT!hi&prgj£ i 
(S^iruu/rajD^*? 5 Q&rtD/Dgie-ih <J% > ih-jB6&n , ugyrir& (oin <s ireBiurir. 

* * * * * 

The lyric below relates to life in the river valley; 

“In the midst of lotuses whose flowers look like 
Forked flame, the reapers who have cut the stalks 
Of the red paddy throw the sheaves. If the carts 
In which these reapers carry their liquor get 
Stuck in the mud, they heap up below the wheels 
Of the cart the stalks of the sugar cane; 

O Lord of this land where flows the river, you 
Have lost all sense of shame. For they say you are 
Constantly playing with your mistress in the flood. 

Her fair face makes effulgent the broad ford of 
The river on whose banks the {Butea frondosa) 

Bears flowers looking like fried paddy. Her thick 
Tresses are pleasant to see and smell sweet with 
Flowers. Her looks are pert. On her beautiful 
Breasts the garland of pearls heaves up and down. 

Her beauty pierces the mind. 11. 1-10. 
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CC 6Ttf) *3j<KD<55 J3^6UT6UT ^ IT ID 633? g)62DL- |§62DL_ 

rglfljag) &rr&) Q&p Qj 5 s 0 e&ckrQSTjfr 

<566rr Q&nrajcn® inrgj@ih &rr&(rQ ^eTT/p^u &-.r$65i , 

<5B0iiq urriULjt&rd) &srrr! 

(olutfhu jb<T 6 dor ^dsoiam ny QufriflQiu&jru 
l |63T@ ^6$ip <^&63rgjj6&)fDU QurreSiUy 6p6rr gi&eby 
/5g!JLD6Vird>(^ ^ttVTGUQTjlh (Sj/TJJ lh LI60 &a.rb& 6 d 

IDT&ntp GJ5T&$6UTy <35try) {g)lU6b 6U63T (tp%0y 

€To°a (#j<5OTL_ 6 TL^ 6 V ,©60;®tfjJ_, 6 p(JTf& t $Q ILI/T® QjBQJyGDfi 

6 U? 6 U(&)LJ 6 jr 6 V < 3 fUJ,T 6 T 6 DrUy ^j^jGsUy 

QurriuLj/nu) Qurr$j&§iy uj mb &rruu 6 yihy GD&u9&!5gi 

<3/60fT ^d063T(rTJ6i) pr(o 6 BTy LDSDlT d^VITy 

633LD tUTC&fVy ltifT)U Gu(TIT& Q<?l$LU63r 

Qurriuiunr 6&ip6iQ63T &h.t—fo urD} 3 & 8 sQy 

e-L_6sr <§j6umjj53i GrQpj$& {§)(£ Quq$ G6i]j5&ir 

<SL_6b 11)05rr Qu(£Ln U603 L_ <5660/61®,® ^/TcSdS 
®[rn5i0g)63)<5 : (ipp&ib 6 ?$ujy Ufrjbgi ^sisnr 

£>© LjrtHQ 6BOTL (6T, (T63T 63) (T)y 

Q&fT 6 rr 6 &IU 6 GT dbotT^gj ^iruiSipm QufflG <s- , -\ 

G&irifi ^^om®^Tr 6if.Tu960 m/p/,®,® #y. —- tDty&u 1 . 116y urrGZjrrr. 

***** 

The poet Kapilar here refers to one of the major religious 

rites in ancient days, which were compounded of sacrifices, 
ritual music and ritual dancing: 

“The God Murugan shines in the little village 
On the sides of the sides of high hill where 
The white rivulet sounds. The men wear clusters 
Of Venkai flowers dropping with honey and along 
With their women dance in the streets keeping time 
With the Tondaga drum. 

cc &pril(9) Q 6 U 6 TT ^9/(56$ l5/D/6J0 L0&0®<55 611 T^j 6 STy 

G&>ih ®i£)tp (g£} 6 uurir £>6u/bj60)® 

S)^/T6zrari _®u l i6ro/p® <#/r Que^yru^Qrrn-Q 6j363>j^)^ 
iopdpeb ^/r/Bi(^LQ &rp)@iq.u u/r®®^^/_, 

fliua <SP©@". 118 . ®lS 60 /t. 
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The rocky floor of the yard in front of the small village 
surrounded by hills is beautifully strewn with the golden 
flowers smelling sweet and blown from the gem-like buds of 
the Venkai tree under which the village assembly is held. 
There the Kuravar wiih their matrons dance the Kuravai 
dance and very noisily celebrate the festival”. - Aham 232. 

cc <flrr)i(§isf- ^mi<s6vbr 

LD6U7 (S&JlhJGDdS LD63&T J®/TlL y<3 <3 

LQsozjf) ejir ^(ffjihiSUssr Qurroor <^jiu 

6$UJ6V (i p6ur$so } (3jrrj6utr 

wckrr (Lp^fr L0<s6Tflo)/r/r(5i (^fr^eu gfl-[£i(&jih 
<^IT 6660 6l9ip61/^ 

232 — (o&fTlq. LQnh&GO&g)] 6U[T^}6ufl J5fT)(SdFJ5g>(65)r 
* * * * * 

Nakkirar in the following ode describes the wealth and 
prosperity of the Chola, Pandya and Chera Capitals:— 

For the purpose of obtaining jewels I have finished a 
task such as all people will approve of Those jewels are as 
hard to obtain as is Uraiyur which has an assembly for 
maintaining justice. This town of Uraiyur belongs to the 
Cholas who when they fight wear a garland (of the leaves and 
flowers) of the atti (Bauhinea Racemosa) and who rescue their 
relatives from harm, elevate their kindred and who desire and 
strive to turn enemies into friends. My black-hued sweet¬ 
heart has a sweet smelling forehead and long black locks 
emitting scent like the bazaar street Madurai which belongs 
to the Pandyan, who wears an ever green garland of margosa 
leaves and who possesses an army which can defeat foes who 
have crossed their several forts. The large town of Karur is 
filled with the wealth of the Cheran who possesses numerous 
war chariots and a brigade of elephants in ruff ull of the fierce 
ardour necessary for piercing the enemy’s ranks and possessed 
of terrible arms and strength, able certainly to kill the foes, 
and with a wrinkled face. In this Karur, may embrace my 
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mistress in the lamp light on a soft mattress of flowers, 
resembling gathered foam placed in a house which is so tall 
as to reach the sky and looks like a tunnelled hill. May I 
embrace her so tight that her jewels will leave a stamp on her 
breast, more often than there are sands heaped upon the 
banks of the dear-watered Aan-porunai river in the principal 
ford of Karur.” 

“(3&&r (o<s(3 ®3i6urn)6i{ib, dS&rr&r _ r 

(o<356TT ^oV (o&6jflir Q<35L^ ^u960T(T 6p(Lg&61flA 

6T$ifliu zmck&QLnrr® Lj&6V <fljDJ5gl 
(hi dB65DT 60ofl ^9/® (3uirir& (o&ITipiT 
<S{rOlh Q&(LQ js>60 ^f60)6U ^j67T6UT 

Qu/T}6V /© JB60T dS6VLn 6TlLl$y 15 1T®10 
Q&iu®) ^3/(5 (65 Q&ujo&ckrr (ipryffiittTih 

^9/!T6obr ueo <5Bi_ ji)gsy (Lpy6vbr Q&irerr &*8sor 

6V(TL-[r (o6lnhl96ST y 61 J(Lg$ &a.L^60 

jbrrdr pirtyiib (Bipi g}&60 

j§6rr 3h.j5&6b mtr(otu(rQ6frir®y 

€ii6U)y (3ju96vrfD&fT6or 6urr6or G&rriu Qjs® jb&i r y 

*>160)7 QP&JB&60T6UT Qw60T y,(65 (S<3 : &60)6 E 

$6UJ5& U6TT6lf)y Q(5®(Qj cFrl_T 6& 6* <35 65 & , 

< 560 ih (o<5jp ^)<sib y> 60 or 6u®u Qurrtfiluu 
(Lpiui&i^&ih Q&GorQintr-QjB&tFrl-Guifl ^j^56V 
6ULULD ^!<35(fiLf 6WTIL1 LJ© <55L_fT 

i^erf) QioirujmQu/r® ;£)6t)63r 6rn5hurr& ($&]<£, 

^>6TT (3 <35nr 6TT l960)^iur y ^^ 6 r 61 irj^ 8?L-<35 60)6 5 
<56®iii u<sblL® uj.r&or Q/B&J5 (8&ir<& (o&rr60)65 
^)(5 inrr 6$tu6b /5&ir<5 <56©5y,ir (Lp<53r gi60)jD 

Qj£677T $(T C_UJIT <556OTfT<5& @6®U £q)iu 

&6&3T <£tf ) 60rQu(r(rjj60>& ln600T6&60)Jlh U6V (3611. 

6)9^0T(lfirf) fS l3 6TT6pJ /rjfLQ ^^OLOdB^jr j§j60)L-& <3r[r&gJ& &60T Qfl(6^S(T) 

Q&ir&)63lUgl. — <356U0T<5&iTUJ(60}IT LD 35 (67) IT 1$ <95 <& y (60) * y ^<5610 930 . 

* * * * * 

The poet Kudavayir-Keerattanar describes the desola¬ 
teness of the Palai (desert) tract, though people have to cross 
it frequently. 

“The men that have passed along the track have cut the 
vine called pirandai (Vitis quadranularis), the cut creeper looks 
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like a piece of the green snake chopped by thunderbolt, 
shrivelked on the track. In the hearth made of stones left 
by the salt vendors the youthful archers boil meat and rice 
till the smell rises, and eat it with delight.” 

cc mrr&<56rr l 5)rreobr 

V g)f Qunrn u!rihi$6&r eanjjbgiewjfl <m®uu y 
Q&rfl <&\iueb Qeurfl Q&irerr, 

§Hnj5& Qtjjl 

(oJ5W6Ul c$c&l) LDLpsiiir £>®163ur L/(tp<550 

— ‘^f^LQ 119 11 5-9. @L_6Ufrii3/p &!T&&<6B)tr* 
* " ■ * * * * 

Here, the poet is Nakkirar. It is a poem in which the 
foster-sister exhorts the lover to stay overnight and console the 
heroine, which gives a picture of the coastal region and its ways: 
“Crowds of fish-eating, yellow-legged storks fly in the red 
sky and look like the garland of pearls on the breast of 
Murugan. The many-rayed Sun has spent the day little by 
little and set behind the western sky. This maiden of great 
modesty and delicate beauty has lost heart* her fair eyes 
have begun to shed tears. My Lord, your mule which has 
been wounded in the leg by the shark of the lagoon, cannot 
wade through its dark waters, hence do not go back in the 
night in the company of your young followers who carry the 
strong bow. There in the sandy garden where the Palmyrah 
grows, and the Nightingale calls for its mate, is a place sur¬ 
rounded by the long back-water, which belongs to us who 
wear small clusters of lilies. What will you lose if you 
go there and take rest.” 

“tip® (Seuerr uo/r/Mesr ^rrih &urrsv y 
Q&eij 6u(riu eiurmth iEmr 

6DJUI5J <5frrfrjo)®n-<sdi)6OT'ih jfiss&jr usro/u 2_<suu, 

GT&cko srouuuiuffi ( {^L-6U u3eSr 

'(o&n-j&^ttrCopj ueb (gjfruQgjj-- 
LD«3ir werorp® &6m g)611 (2err 
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cc Quo prrstibr ^}6 wfl& p Qw6sr &mua) 

inrr&nr j 560 ih &6U)&iu <^b(&T}g>]y 

^ipsb Q^[ri—(h]£i6UT(26rr — Quoin! —^ 9 i&(g)a) 

6SyUe <9r(ftJ 6T£§lj5£5 LjGBUT jSIT STT 

Qjb® /Bit <a>y 9 u urfl Qwe^/B^Jy 

6 U 6 O 6&60 g)&rruj<S)fr(r(5 ffT6be0c£ ^Itfebcoiraj/j 

(3&irj5&Sftr Q&65Ko6ur <#) <533^06X1 o ^-fiz&rCoL-ir—?• 

Guevurckmi e^riiSiu Q6U6 Ktt wettrp ul_u6U)u 
^9/d56i/db ^rhussmr, 

$p @|T6b n^uj^sb 6TLD Quo & jbitlLCSl-?*’ 

Q}biu&60 120 — jb<3fr<£ljT(6V)ir. 
(3&rriflj u^/Do^dsfiBedbr &<%dm&cbrr j§)u.@gj 6ujhgj, &%o 

LDfflto- 6T$tfuuLL® ^eorp Q&fr6V6fihugi. 

* * * * * * 

“Pukar belongs to prosperous Kings who derive 
revenue from goods landed on the expansive seashore where 
is spread white sand heaped up by the sand-shoals caused by 
the sand brought by the great Kaviri which has broad fords 
where flowers open out and in which water flows fast. In 
this town surrounded by the tanks, brides after beautifying 
the yard under the banyan tree where resides the three-eyed 
lord of the old books of the four Vedas whose blessed 
sounds spread throughout the world, make images with 
their hands and drop them in the ford. The mansions of 
this town, which has battlements reaching the sky and a gate 

-way with a top like the imaginary Makaram are as tall as 
the sky.” 

“ y> etiifl r giKDji><s ascbor fiflana 1 ® jgir<s 

<sireSiflu Gu/riuir/D®i ^uSIir Qa/rerihr® hssotlj., 
sr«c5Bir (ajuasju SIsuott inajm-eb 

es>5uui3 6or tuirsmir 6ii6tnh Q&(y) (Seiijs^ir 
(6TjfT60ib n3ir5pLQ ffjsOih Q&ag jjjso 
jBirm inauip (tp^/ prsb Q&edojm, 

^)60(ipa)p\h <so9,6or Qury^ 

Qu(Tuj6&)d5 (^t fijijts Qutl^ 6V LD%urin6serflir 
63 )&Q&iu utr 65)61/cp 3jj6s>/r>c5<568br jgjpd&^m 

LD6S(T Qjbtb{$ SUIT 6DT Co gjtriU L Jff}<52D<y<£ 

&l&rrib (o^/najr^# Q&ahr e_tuir p 60 g|6b 

L,*r&,r.” 181. U 11-22—ujrewfr. 

HI 6 ®*-'* 3r!T0gl epijUiu* QeirebeStugi. 
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A few facts of interest in the poem :- 

An ancient gloss for the work was for 90 lyrics only; and 
for another 70 was by V. Rajagopala aiyangar and for the 
whole by Navalar N. M. Venkatasami Nattar and Kavi Arasu 
Vcnkatachalam Pillai. 158 poets have contributed to this 
collection. 

Of the Royalties; reference are to the 

Cher as: Uthian Cheran 65, Seralatan 127, Mantharan 
Poraiyan Kadunko 142, Uthian 168, KothaiMarpan 346, Va- 
navarmban 389; Vanavan 309; the Cholas Karikala 141, Killi 
Valavan 346; the Pandyas Alankanattu Chezhian 36; the Vels 
Aavi and kari and other princes and lesser chiefs. The Banas 
are referred to in four of the lyrics: 113, 226, 325, and 386; 
The Gangas 44, 186, The Tiraiyar 349, The Nandas (B. C. 
425—323) by poet Mamulanar, 251, 265, also references to 
Vadukas: participants in the Maurya invasion (B. C. 301— 
273) in three of the odes 69, 281, & 375. 

Of Religion 

Refernces are to the temple of Murukar at Tirupparan- 
kunram in proximity to Madurai 59, the frequency of festivities 
there 149; to Alaivai <3ick)6i](ruj, a sea-side temple possibly Tiru 
chendur 266. Of the high towered temples of Madurai 290, of 
the installed in the form of Lin gas and their wor¬ 

ship in the mornings 287, That children, male and female, 
wore round their necks an amulet chain with figures of 
\ishnu by the name of Aimpataitthali. 

Puranic references are to:- 

Youthful sports of Krishna taking over the clothes of 
the Gopis on the banks of the Jamuna; of Muruga 
vanquishing Suran; of Parasuratna destroying the line oj 
kings 59, 70, 220. 
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Of Tamilian Culture:- 

Men discarded pleasure wrought with clandestine deeds 
112, used their wealth on acts not sinful 155, and on discri¬ 
minated acts expectant of desired results 286, and gave plenti 
fully to those in want with exceeding pleasure, as the way 
their wealth should be spent 389. 

Of Local Administration: Village admininstrators chosen 
by Election 17, they heard disputes and meted out 
justice 256. 

Of sea-borne Trade on ships which sailed on Kalli, a Chera 
river, which came laden with gold and carried away bags of 
pepper 148, and the ships seemed a world on the rolling 
waters as they moved on the waves of the river 255. 

Of their Musical talents: Odes 196, 346 and 355 are referred to as 
when a maid watched the field of Tinai an elephant entered and 
stood still to the musical strains of Kurinjippan 102; and the 
musical strains of the maid to drive away the flights of the 
parrots from the field known as eSafl aiq. utru-eb 118. 

Of their marriage Customs: 

The ancient ceremony of marriage which obtained 
among the Tamils before it was altered by the Aryans 
is described in two odes of this anthology 86 and 136. 
In 86, it is said:— “There was a huge heap of rice cooked 
with pulse (even after many guests had been fed). On the 
floor of a panthal built on long rows of wooden columns 
was spread freshly brought sand. House-lamps were lighted 
The bride and bridegroom were adorned with flower-garlands, 
In the beautiful morning of the day of bent, bright moon 
when the stars shed no evil influence, some women carrying 
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pots on the head, others bearing new, broad bowls, handed 
them one after another, while fair elderly dames were 
making much noise. Mothers of sons, with bellies marked 
with beauty-spots, wearing beautiful ornaments, poured water 
on the bride, so that her black hair shone bright with cool 
petals of flowers and rice-grains (which had been mixed with 
the water), and at the same time they blessed her, saying ‘do 
not swerve from the path of chastity, be serviceable in various 
ways to your husband who loves you and live with him as his 
wife’. On the night after the marriage ceremony Was over, 
the nighbourlng ladies assembled, (dressed the bride in new 
clothes) and sent her to the arms of her lover, to which she 
went with trepidation.’ 11 —■ Aham 86 

1. (C SL-(LpJ5&>} &&C LI Quiup Q<SSfT(Lpmj&6ffl lQ^6J)6U 
Ou0(Bj(o<9 : fr/D {D LO&O jQ6U){T&frcb 

n?tfKjr6)u0Lb ^ 0 LO 6 B 3 r 6 or 6)(0L0rf) 

inZkm6&61T& inrr%o 61<s/n_/f)<£ 

dsckuri&Qjj efT&mp) &6&6arQug}) rch)<& 

(Scsrr6ir t 6ufr£j<&iu Q<5brr@Q6U6vhr 

(d< 5 BL 9 _ 6 b fiSQgULI&Lp ,©rr 6TT;$cfctt 61 /£ 1^5 63 T 
61 /<y <#<5 Lf^a5<SB6OT LQ 6 MT 6 U)l_luir 

Quit §i<o\&iu &ib u&o (i p§}Q&ib Qu6ZRjnq.fr 

(LpGUT60T61]ih l 96UT6JT61J (Lp6U) (T)(Lp6&)l7} 

H&606UP UlUJTjgf $&&0UJ6il 6uu9(brpi 
6uir6&6V)Lp tD<556rfl/r .©rrebeuir ab.tq_® 

«/Di5)6Df)6or entprr^i }5rbu60 6ij&a9u 
Ghjro(8(ir)fD QulL^iL l9B^jt6sSuj iunrQ&6UT 
jEQrrrr® Q&rnflj&p y)60if I 

U6i>6$0rfii aBgjuiS) Q6oreoQ60ir® giuriis 

61 /^ 62)611 J5 6VT LB 6UUT IhJ <35$ J7>^ l9 6UT 6U) PT) <35 

*6bG)606or <5rih6U)unuT QtQjCEfrQrr&jTU 4(5^^/ 

<c (Sutfl(f) iuirQ&6or& ^sic/r^j 

(Senrrffl/f) ab.iq.iu 6i}L_65rL]6UDrtr dsnOj^rr) 

0<£nr@thL|n3tb 6ii&rr]§)<5& (o<s6/rtq.<s 
6) & rr © mi dS sar sir . yy 





KALIT-TOKAI* 


kalit-tokai (&66l&Q&r6?Da5) otherwise known as Kurun 
Kalit-tokai or simply Kali is an anthology of short poems. It 
contains one hundred and forty-nine stanzas in the Kali metre 
dealing with the five Thinais with an invocation. Its theme 
is love, but it also contains a number of moral maxims. 
Incidentally it furnishes us with certain peculiar marriage 
customs current it those ancient days. The characteristic 
features of the thinais, their nature and life of their inhabi¬ 
tants find an elaborate and picturesque portraiture. Each of 
these verses is a gem, a word picture, describing a variety of 
scenes, domestic or outdoor, vivid and full of life and moral 
pith. It is believed that one of the five poets, who composed 
the work, Nallantuvanar, was the compiler. Vide Note infra . 
Nacchinarkiniyar, a later commentator has written a gloss 
on it. 

The excellence of Kalit-tokai is acknowedged by learned 
men as “&rbjD’$j 5 (o<£(r!t 6j and we owe this priceless 
work to the great scholar, C. W. Damodaram Pillai. The 
work is in Kalippa metre and its many species, and the 
subject is A ham in all the five thinais. The poem begins 
with an Invocation 1 . 


1. See. “The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Dipika” 

Vol. XIV iii. 97. 

2. Dr. M. Rajamanickam - Annals of Oriental Research 
XX Pt. I. 
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The Invocation 

The Brahmans versed in angas six 
Were taught by Thee in Vedas rare; 

The Braids concealed the clear Ganges, 

Thy Fire did spread to Tripura. 

All words fall back from Thee, and Thou 
Transcendest all thoughts of human kind. 

Who warrest e’er with grim Kali, 

Whose throat like blue gems shine with light 
And who dost the eight arms possess, 

Oh Lord, deign to hear me now. 

With Thy hand-drum all music giving forth 
Thy Form containing forth all different forms. 

When Thou didst dance the fearfull Kotti dance 

Was it She with organs wide and waist like vine 

Who have the Sir of Tal times knell did sound 

Victorious in various wars, Thou didst 

Wear ashes of fallen foes, in Thy great might 

And Thou didst dance the Pandarangam dance 

Was it she with reed-like shoulders fine and lovely locks 

Over which bees hum, who gave the tals tukktfl 

The furious Tiger killed its skin wearing, 

The cassia garlands on Thy neck dangling. 

The skull of Brahma in Thy hands bearing. 

The Kapala dance Thou didst dance in glee. 

Was it She with laughing teeth like mullai buds 
Who gave the first pani of the Talaml 
So there at the end of time. 

The talams , pani and tukku and sir 

While Uma well-adorned did guard, Thou danced; 

And now to me, the loveless one, Thou didst 
Show Thy grace 1 . 
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"The Invocation is by the author, Nallantuvan§.r, and 
it brings out a series of pictures of the majesty and grandeur 
of the Lord’s Dance, and of His supreme Transcendent 
Nature. The first statement made is that He is the teacher 
of the Vedas to the Brahmans, Rishis; by his concealing the 
Ganges, He is the Supreme Protector; His burning the 
Tripura, the human triple mala is the showing of Grace; He is 
ever warring with the Prince of Darkness. That nothing 
taints Him is shown by His blue throat and His omni¬ 
presence is shown by His possessing hands everywhere. He is 
also stated to be transcendent as speech and thought that do 
not reach Him. In regard to the nature of Siva’s Dance, the 
reader is referred to the learned article® of Dr. A- K. 
Coomaraswami and it contains nearly all the authorities 
collected by me from Tamil. The Dance symbolises in 
general God’s energising all evolution and involution. His 
protecting and concealing powers, and His acts of Grace. 

These dances of God are of various kinds and the reader 
is referred for more detailed account to chapter III (Aranker- 
rukathai of Silappatikaram and notes thereon: Arumpadavurai . 
The dances referred to in the Poem are Kotti, Pandarangam 
and Kapala and are Divine Dances intended for the 
destruction of the Demons (evil) and the salvation of man and 
Devas. The first was intended for the destruction of the 
Asuras in general, the second was at the time of the Tripura 
Samhara and the third when Brahma’s head was nipped. The 
scenery is different in each case. 

A learned European missionary asked us to explain in 
regard to Sabhapati, (Sri Natarajab) as to what was the Sabha’ 
and who the ‘assembly’. We explained in detail that the 
Sabha was the heart (H ripundarik-the guha) of man and 

the @ Siddhanta Deepika , Vol. XIII. No. Ip. 1. ff. 
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there was no assembly but God Himself and His Sakti. God’s 
Love and Light and Power vibrate in every pore of our soul 
and in every leaf and blade of grass and budding flower, 
and grain of sand and yet who can see it,, the supreme 
splendour and Majesty of it? Even if we can catch a glimpse, 
our mortal eyes will be blinded thereby. If we are to 
know It, we can know it only with His Eye of grace 
(^>]6U6UT(rF)(o6rr &6vbr(6m)&'35 <35rr6mf]6vr6V6V(r6b - Devaram ). The 
thought frequently occurs in the Vedas, as for instance 
where God is said to know alone and none else can know, 
which has been incorrectly rendered by Oriental Scholars as 
meaning ‘even He does not know, ‘In fact, the author puts it 
in the form of a question even in this poem, and explains it 
as 'meaning, iJ/pir jgjdb&oG iu - “There was none 

else”. 

It is the same thought here, 

“Then there was neither day nor night nor light. 

Nor darkness, only the self-existent One breathed 

without breath self-contained, 
Nought else but He there was, not else above beyond.” 

But His Sakti‘ His Half is said to see It, witness It, guard 
It, and applaud It. Dr. Coomaraswami notes the two 
picturers os Siva‘s Dance in one of which all the Gods are 
present but in another Uma Maheswari seated on a high 
throne is the sole Witness, and for whose delectation^ the 
Dance is performed. — j. m. n; s. d. xiv (iii) p. 97. 

The Invocatory verse is as below : 

<f£i—6i|6TT eurrip^ gj 

ir<sr<9j ^(5 in&ntr) U 60 u&iTj5gi } 
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&h.(nr)iA6Q (oinsb Q&&)g>nb <55®r£j &i.6ffl 

inir^u (Sufnr, L 06 uufl l 6 ^i_/d 511 , srevur 6u)<siu(nul GdS6rr 

U®UaD/T) LJ6D $IUWU, U6V ^(f^6ULD QuiLltT&gJ J§y 

<o)<snriq.Q&rrLl.ti'^Qmj&fra), (S&r® utr^&a) ^ 

Q&rriq- Lj65)ir nj}8TUi3(6V)&r <ol35fT6dbri_ <#ir ^506iifrCo6rriT? 

LDfiZWT© <3jLO<T LJ6V &L-JT>glj, LD : 5j)6&)&UJFTft) jfp J& gl y 

u6WTL-[rfhJdsm ^)(^rbi<sb!Tfro ? uckmr 6 tl$60 Qil 6BT (Sj^rr <srr 

6U6Kjr(j) ^(T/Drgiiit c?h. < ® ( 06Dfr6fr 6U6mr 0r 4®^ &(TF)6ijrr(3ernr? 

Q&irck) £ 2 ^Q£ 6 S) 6 Ud> G&ira) ^j 6 j) 3 F$j (o] < 5Bfr63r6ZD/D ( s^fr/r d’reuip 
d 5 ck> ^fr5j6ZD® 6)<s/r<OT(5, rg &rru(f60ib ^(JJfBjcsrrob, [lJ rr&r 

(Lpcfro <&i&juPj 5£5 (Lp^jeu6Vrr6fr (tpeur lot 6^1 ^rf^6urr Gerrir? 

6T6UT ^f5J(0- 

unr6ouflu-iib, gy a> 0 lo , # 0 lq, 6T6org)j $ 6&>su 
umemr $6U>y) ^[f}6&)6u ttfruu, 

^)6mrib $60 Qu/t06tt erin^br^ ^wirjs&ckur, ^ 14 -. 

(6T65TU§ly ‘6Urri£&$lU6b 6U6U)3sGuj JdirfD U,T<&(&jlb $2L -ffl&gl’ 6T65T fTf 
$63T&6ttry ( 61167) <56 ^ 6T 65T 6)<ST6Z&rL_ <3{ ^(LpSU) V) 6lirrt£&gl 

^9/63r/D), ^6zn*<S0U uiu6aru(^ihuL^ (yi63r6uflck)ujrr 3535 d&L_6i]^rr 

61VT gpgl$6®6&T, 35U61j6rr 6Urri£&gl 6T6UTU Qutuir Qu/DpgJ.) 


PALAI—K—KALI 

Herewith are a few pictures, which in their naturalness, 
and exquisite beauty challenge comparison. How often do 
men forget, engrossed as they are in their various world by 
pursuits, that they leave behind them, in their homes, one 
heart whose occupation is in fondly doting and in anxiously 
brooding over the return of her absent lord? 

The Maid 

Scorched by the summer Sun, reduced in body and panting for 
water, the wild elephants run after the mirage in the rainless 
desert. This desert, I hear, you speak of crossing, my dear 
sir, will you let me ask of you this, a little? 

Vou, bent on the preparation for your journey are straighten¬ 
ing the bow-string with your hand; whereas, 
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She, like the moon crossed by the clouds over the clear full 
moon, has her unspotted face crossed by the shade of 
sorrow. 

Your strapping tight your strong belt, and choosing the best 
arrows fit for your purpose; wheras. 

She like the bright blue lily filling from the shower of rain, 
has her eyes overflowing with tears. 

You, without any tender thought, and solely bent on acquir¬ 
ing wealth, are brightening your victorious disc free from 
dust; whereas, 

She, like the large stamens and petals falling from the white 
Gloriosa tree, has her bangles loosened from her wrists. 

Therefore, when her condition is such, at hearing the noise of 
preparation, where will life be, when you desert her? And 
then, can all the wealth brought from foreign lands, bring 
back her sweet life? 


* Gsuesfleo 61J <D_IU15|0 epuj <s6rfipj 

fiuirdor ojjpns/air^ (S<s,r ^our &tb 

<5/r63ni) 6T6M-& Q <56 C. iS) 60 T , 1U/T63T 6p6CfT(nj 

eL-tfrreijCo&fr — g>iu! — dfljdgj? 

p(3uj. Q&iu 6&ckuT' LnQTj(£i <£!60 Q&ooeij uirjsgi, iufrm film 
6U)<£ Lfckur 61162) 6&60 (01T6OOT ^oTTiT r SG LUy 

Q&iuey W 6 ubri± 60 Lb amniurruugi (Suirev: 

6V>L0 {gjOV 6UIT6TT (Ip<56LD LJtfULj £2T0LO(o LO. 

JSGU, 6WT <55.Tip<56LD 62?f5J<56cS <3E>lllq_ y 

l] 8>ur wnrGfor ifliPjguj ^ujlj 

* a ° r Ln,T6 ™ r J^eoib «/rrr 6t^stu6U)6u Quit so 
m&zr Gj5rr< s&@ rgir rgitioVirGou. 

u .' 0* eL-arerrQun-Q Quir^ot enuSp Q^e6g)iu, 

6JJ60LO u® eu/ruj jE61j$(3tU$ ^ ^ 

|)aiL.(S«, ^60,6/0 (S«/TL_6i) 62? £_@LI60)6U GuiT60 

Ql60(M(3j 6jj or go 6 uSsrr ^eaip QaKWjihGw. * 


erw j£i6&r j 

Qafd pemi ^treupgnh ^Smtueueh- £ £ui36ar, 
pain <*,«9<_9a trmuuQpsSeh, wpg, ^euar 
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|§6OT e_u5rr ^rb^J^inrr — 

(Lpeareufhu (S&er&gi qjjuj65t ny Q&iu Qutr(gf(S6rr9 

si^et&r fir <&&uuil.L- (3 &(tl£I &&om<srb(&j y 4 /Sir i$lfi)&6firr$ir 

6T60T/p| ILIfT 6BT <5h.fr)& &ck>6& (o <3E> iL L$ 6DT , ^6UL_@ <£{ <5 <55 IT 60 & §1 0&LQ 
6U6UT6U njeu) fry ^jLh(^LD/r (5 Tiuen ^}^n—(Siu6ur j jBir Q&uJiLjih 

Qufrqjydr ^sud r £_uS«ofnqLo ^(50 Qrb(gj(SLQtr?* 

6 T 6 Ur<? Q&6d61l ^(LpfBJd5(S <5h_/»9uJ^/. U/T%O<5<&60 

* * # * * # * 

The Bull-fight :- In the Mullaikkali 103, by SolaiNallurut- 
tiran occurs an elaborate description of the ancient custom 
of the pastoral tracts calied Eru-tciluvuthal , (ergi £>(tp 6 i/< 56 b) 
“embracing the bull” and of the practice of choosing 
husbands from those who come out successful in this 
adventure. The following is a specimen of the several songs 
describing this. 

“The herdsman girls who had teeth like mutlai buds and 
white quills arranged in a row, wide cool eyes, lovely speech 
and ears adorned with bright golden crocodile-shaped ear¬ 
rings, mounted the high platform to witness the capture of 
the bull by the owner of many cows who wore fragrant 
garlands of flowers which grow on rocks and in forests, such 
as the Cassia ( Konrai ) which has soft clusters, the Kaya 
(Memecylon Tinctorium) which has their flowers, the vetchi 
(Ixora Coccinea) which has small leaves, the Pidava , the kodal 
(white Gloriosa) and the Pangar. They (the girls) reached 
their platforms. Then_,the black bull with white legs, which 
like the stream flowing down the side of the gem-filled hill 
had reached the limit of beauty, the specked bull, with beauti¬ 
ful white spots on brown skin, looking like the red cloudy 
evening sky shining with bright Stars, and the brown bull 
whose horns were bent like the young moon worn by the 
murderous god (Sivan) and other strong bulls which could 
fight (were driven into) the stall which was surrounded by 
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fragrant creepers and resembling a large hill where lions, 
horses, elephants and alligators are assembled together and 
the rain is pouring. The bulls know that the herdsman 
had jumped into the stall with the desire to embrace 
them and pricked them with their horns. Then like the 
red garland around the crescent moon worn by the 
wielder of the battle-axe round which flames are burning, 
their horns were red with blood and had guts winding round 
them. Behold his greatness, dancing before the bull whose 
horns are wound round by his guts, he takes them with both 
hands and thrusts them into his stomach, just as when one 
holds in both hands a bundle of red thread, another parts it 
into three strands and takes it. O, young maid, see this (feat 
of strength), here. He, the son of the buffalo-herd, will not 
return without quelling its strength; he has sprung on the 
rough back of the fighting bull and embraced it like a 
garland- Maid, here, (another), the son of the cow-herd, 
will not cease to fight; he is dancing on the (back of the) 
speckled bull looking like a man punting a canoe in the 
stream. In the sporting field to which many people have 
come, the herdsman has embraced the black bull, which came 
like the wind and has crushed out its strength, thus appearing 
like the Lord when he broke with his feet the neck of Yaman 
(Death) who rides on a buffalo, and deprived him of life. To 
look at the fight strikes my mind, with terror, O, young maid, 
see this feat of strength. Here, he, the son of the shepherd, 
is lying on the side of the strong white bull, like the black 
spot on the moon. Behold the strength of the herdsman who 
is wearing the garland of Kaya flowers, he has caught hold 
of the ears of the red bull that rushed on him with limitless 
speed, and quelled its trength, thus appearing like Mayone 
when he caught the horse with beautiful mane sent by his 
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enemies tore open its mouth and beat it with his fist. To 
behold it strikes my mind with terror.*’-Kal. iv. 103.11 1-55.* 

History of this Tamils , pp- 578-681 . 

Reasons to show that Kalittokai was not composed 

by five poets . 

Mr. C. V. Damodaram Pillai, who first published Kalit- 
toksi considered that this work was written by only one 
person . After that time the following venpa appeared: 

< ’ < ‘Qu0ffii<55(5) f 5j(oe6/r65r utrckd &i$6Vir @/t5)(65$ 
iD(r^^6ufl6TT pir&6sr w(nj&ih - <£>}(&<£jCo&TLpe&r 
r5606£](TFf& $rT6VT(Lpa)2k) J5606$IJ5 &J6U QkJTUJ 6^€0 
6561)6i9 6116ViTIT 65633TL- 65629. 

The authorship of each Kali section is as follows accord¬ 
ing to the above stanza: 

(1) Palai-k-kali — Perunkatumko 

(2) Kurinji-k-kali — Kapilar 

(3) Marutha-k-kali — MaruthanTlanagan 

(4) Mullai-k-kali — Cholan Nalluruttiran 

(5) Neydar-kali — Nallantuvanar 

From that date, Tamil scholars considered that 
kalittokai was composed by five poets mentioned in the above 
stanza. But K. N. Sivaraja Pillai of the University of Madras, 1 
had conclusively stated that Kalittokai must have been 
written by only one poet and for reasons as below. 

There is no evidence except the one stanza quoted 
above to show that kalittokai was written by five poets. 

1.- K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, The chronology of the Early 
Tamils, p. 35. 
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Therefore, it is to be considered weather this stanza has any 
truth in it. 

A study of the kalittokai will show that it has been 
written by one author . Those who were not willing to accept 
this fact wrote this Venpa and spread it among the Tamil 
scholars. It is not found in any of the palm-leaf manuscripts 
of kalittokai. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai and V. Venkatarajulu 
Reddiyar, and others also were of opinion that this Venpa 
was writteen by some one and it had nothing to do with the 
original work. 

The style and language, form and metre, words and the 
stories from Itihasas and Puranas found in the book go to 
show that it must have been written by a poet at the fag end 
of the Sangam period. There is no mention of kings and 
chieftains who were mentioned in the other Sangam works. 
Hence, it is clear that this must have been written by a poet 
who came after the great poets like Kapilar and Paranar. 
From the form, style and poetic diction of the verses, there is 
no evidence whatsoever to show that it has been written by 
either five or many poets. 3 

The date of Kalittokai 

The kalittokai verses mostly form examples for the Sutras 
of poruliyaL They also contain poems relating to kaikkilai 
and Perumtinai, 

ff 6E>muS)63r oSerrrEJ^ 

6116116^9<2> Q<35fr6TTg2jm ^9 //dQ63T6W<5 &6&JTL~6ar{T)J. 99 

3. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Tamil Moli.Ilakkiya Varalaru, 
pp. 17, 51, 57. If five poets have composed the verses, the 
name of the poets would have been mentioned in the plain- 
leaf manuscripts as found in other works and the com¬ 
mentator would have mentioned them. 
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Carrying by force damsels and marrying them is called 
the Rakshasa form of marriage. This kind of marriage finds 
no mention in Tolkappiyam. Tolkappiyar has only said that 
Peruntinai is not a good form of love-marriage. (Qu&j 5 <£ckfur 
- 6pdj6nr^ &(Tinih). Neither Tolkappiyar nor any other 
Sangam poet has said that this Rakshasa form of marriage is 
a marriage accepted by Dharma Sastras. This is one of the 
eight forms of marriages accepted by the Aryans and not by 
the Tamils. There is no evidence for it in Sangam literature- 
Therefore, it is clear that verses relating to the Rakshasa form 
of marriage accepted to be a form of marriage, according to 
Dharma ^rD6Sr) y and similar Kali verses 

have been written by a poet who came after the poets of the 
Sangam period. 

2. In one of the verses of the Kurinjikkali, there is a 
reference in which a heroine, addressing her lady friend 
((2&t$) says: “the merciful men at Varanasi (Banaras) feel the 
sufferings of others as their own, so also you are showing 
mercy to all who go in the street”(24). In other collections, this 
information about the merciful men of Varanasi is not at all 
found. Therefore, it is for the scholars to note that how 
deep this fact about the feeling of the merciful men in the city 
of Varanasi has taken root in the minds of the Tamils for a 
poet to include this information in his verse. Therefore, facts 
not found in the other Sangam works could have come into 
these verses only at a late period of the sangam age or after 
it. 

3. In Kurinjikkali, we find that the poet has sung 
of Kaikkilai and Peruntinai not found in the other collections 
or even dreamt of by the sangam poets, e.g., the love scenes 
as of servants: the dwarf and the hunch-backed woman 
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talking together about love (29); sentences like “ telkotti erttnt 
visham polak Kdmam ialaikkerukirukirat o r ’ “G&sfrQ&Ttliq. 
sjnpth e$6}fw(3u[r&id azTwih &cfcc£(o&ni)}£jr)(8^T ’ J —- just as 
the poison of the sting of the scorpion attacks the brain so 
also* does the feeling of Kama or love attacks your brain? and 
such other matters that are unusual are found in Kalittokai. 

These ideas are completely against the form of the 
Sangam poets, and hence, it is evident that the Sangam poets 
would not have written these verses. Though we find in 
Tolkappiyam , rules of grammar for this kind of poetry also, 
it is but natural to consider that Kalittokai must have been 
written by a post - sangam poet. 

4. Also a multitude of puranic incidents find mention in 
Kalittokai: the burning of the three aerial cities by Siva (1? 
plans of Duryothana to kill the Pandavas in the palace 
of lac (25J; the battle between Lord Muruga and Surapatma 
(27); Ravana lifting the Mount Kailas (38); Bhima beating 
Duryothana cm the thigh (52); Kannan (Lord Krishna) killing 
the wrestlers sent by Kamsa (52,134); the tearing of the 
breast of Dussasana by Bhima (101); Siva thwarting Yama(lOI) 
Asvattama killing Sikhandi who killed Asvattama’s father 
(101); Kariijan killing the demon who came in the form of a 
horse (103); Kannan who hid the Sun by his Disc (Chakra) 
and then releasing it (104); Kama as born the son of Surya 
(108); the information regarding Orvasi ana Tilottamai (109); 

the story of Yayati (139); Siva bearing the Ganges in his locks 
(150). 

Of these, Lord Siva burning the three cities and des¬ 
troying the demon Surapadma by Lord Muruka are the only 
two incidents found in Narrinai and other Akam works* 
The other incidents are found only in this work* 
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5. “Kaman”, the God of love is an Aryan God. This 
Kaman is also called as “Kamanar” and “Samanukku miitta 
Kamanar”—the Kamanar who is elder to Samanar (Marudak- 
kali, v. 29). This information is not at all found in the other 
Sangam collections. 

6. Throughout the Kalittokai , no names of any king is 
mentioned. Of the three crowned monarchs, only the 
Pandyan king (55) is mentioned. Vaiyai (57) and Kudal (66, 
91, 92) and Pothikai, their hill (57) only are found mention in 

this work of 150 verses. It does not mention the chieftains 
or poets. We find alien words such as Varanavasi-p-patham 

(6u.T tr 65or 6ut dfi u u&Lti). We find full use of the stories from 
Puranas and Itihasas for similes or comparisons. Not even 
a single mention is made about the poets, chieftains. Kings 
and battles in the 150 verses of Kalittokai which are found in 
other Akam poems of the Sangam age. 

From these, Kalittokai must have been written well after 
the period of the other Akam collections. 

The Sangam poets Kapilar. Paranar, and Nakkirar have 
composed poems based on pure love (Akam-Aintinai) only. 
They have not written one verse falling under the rules of 
Poruliyal found in Tolkappiyam. Perhaps, to fill up the gap 
a poet who came after the giants of the Sangam age, may 
have tried his hand and written the Kalittokai . In Kalittokai, 
we find mention of the Pandyan King alone, his capital Kudal, 
the river Vaiyai, Pothikai Hills, and of his good rule. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the Tamil Sangam is also given. As mentioned 
before, no mention is made about the Chera and Chola kings 
or about the chieftains. Considering these facts one may 
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reasonably hold the view that a native 1 of the Pandya country 
inspired by the love towards his own country wrote these verses 
according to the rules of Poruliyal at the very end of the Sangam 
period possibly before the invasion of the KdJabhras . 2 Naccinark- 
kiniyar in his commentary on this work says that this poet was 
Nallantuvanar. If we take this view, then it may bes aid that 
Nallantuvanar, the author of Kalittokai , is quite different 
from the Nallantuvanar of the other Sangam verses. Hence 
the probable date of composition of Kalittokai may be said to 
be the fag end of the Sangam period, that is about 300 A. D. 3 


1. If we accept that it was composed by one person, the name 
‘Kalittokai’ will lose its meaning. The sangam collections will 
become seven and not eight. Perhaps on a mistaken idea that it 
wsa sung by more than one poet or many poets, it was named 
(Kali-t) tokai or Kali-collection. 

2. The Chola and the Pandya countries were under the rule, 
of the Kalabhras roughly from A. D. 300-575. 

3. Dr. M. Rajamanikkam, cf. Annals of Oriental Research 
XX, Part 1. 
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pari—patal (u.flun-L_6b) (literally verses of strophic 
metre) is according to tradition a composition of the first 
Academy as well as the third. If both are different 
works, the first Sangam work is lost. Paripatal of the third 
Academy is said to consist of seventy stanzas attributed to 
many poets. It is unfortunate that forty-six verses of this 
work are lost. There is an old commentary on the work by 
Parimelalagar, which has been printed with the available texts 
by MM U.V. Swaminatha Aiyar inclusive of the 21 and a few 
fragnentary verses extant. They are in the form of prayers 
and praises: six of Vishnu, eight about Muruka, and eight of 
the river Vaikai; the shrines at Tirumal-irumsolai: LDir6$^ii 
063r/yuD the modern Alakarkoil and (&66rujT5j(g,65r{DLb) 
than-parankunram being referred as such in the verses. The 
work is a collection devoted to love and religion, and belonging 
to the uifluTt_6b class of Isai Tamil , which could be set 
to music and sung. The name of the compiler, and of him at 
whose instance they were compiled are lost. 

The verses in this collection vary from 25 to 400 lines each 
as per rules of Tholkappiyam. 1 The work is of special interest 
as making references to modern shrines to Thirumal and 
Baladeva and as Mal-irum kunram identified now as Thirumal - 
irum solai , i.e. Azhagar koil 13 miles from Madurai, and to 
the Silambaru a perpetual cascade of c rystal water issuing from 
the hill resonant with instrumental and vocal music; reference 
to new freshes in the river Vaikai where people bathed with joy, 

1. Thol: Seyyul - iyal. Noorppa 116-155. 
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and on the river-bed they practised music and dance. Refe¬ 
rences also are to the mural paintings on the walls offiruppa- 
ran kunram temple depicting the contellations of the stars and 
planets, that of Rati and Manmata, of Gautama and Akalika 
and Indira (V 19, pp 46-53). Also of puranic stories of the 
churning of the milky ocean 2, II 71-72; 3. 11.33-34; of 
Prahladha 4, 11. 12-21; Muruka killing Suran 5-4; 

Birth of Muruka 5,11.27-49, of the burning of the triple 
cities 5-25; among others. These mentions of ancient murals 
bear testimony to that age of painting in the early centuries 
of Christ. 

Here is one of Pari-patal Invocations on 
Muruka. 

The lilies of the mountain pools filled to the brim by the 
heavy showers of the dark clouds have blossomed. 

The humming of the pretty-hued bees that tune round 
the pollen of the cool, fragrant katamba flowers is like a 
Pan*- ditty. 

The shoulders of the damsels that dance on the foot of 
the hills are like the bamboos on the sides of the high moun¬ 
tain range. 

The call of the peacocks with crests like the lustrous 
Vahai flowers is like the words of lovers to their absent lords. 
Delay not yet, but come! 

The Konrai in bloom are like golden garlands. 

2. See M. Raghava Aiyangar 
pp. 194 - 195. 

* Sen Tamil Selvi xvii. p. 87. cf. MM. U. V. Swaminatha 

Aiyar. Edition pp 155-7. 
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The, soft-petalled Venkai flowers are lying about them on 
the ground, mothers pointing to them as tigers to frighten their 
crying children. 

Where the luxuriant clusters of the thick kdnthal buds 
lie with their broad petals opened, the tender creeper Thonri 
strews its coral-red flowers. 

Thus have the rain-clouds overspread thy Hill, O Holder 
of the resplendent lance that in battle cut the Titan in 
twain: 

Thou lovest the sweet-smelling smoke of the incense 
that rises like white monsoon clouds. 

Six-faced and twelve-shouldered Hero that desired the 
beautiful, redolent Valli: 

Thou art pleased with the songs sung to the air of the 
lyre in praise of Thee, by ladies who pray that their beloved 
lords may ever be with them. 

O Puissant One whom on the very day of Thy birth five 
Devas feared: 

Born twice, named twice, thou of gracious heart dwellest 
in the Law of the peerless sages. 

Thus art Thou, and we worship Thee again and again, 
and may the fruit of it be the increase of that worship trans¬ 
cending Thy praises of yore :* 

* The generic name for Tamil airs. 

Trans - S. Natesan, Member of the State Council of Ceylon. 
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Lr.iftu.Ti_4; U0(6®)6k&tinb ufL_«b - Q&gbGsusfr. 

60 &git£oUti; /pckjjg} (SiurhfQ 
0irw€& t ^mecr 0 0SsrGsn 

0smr6?m0fii ^t^ibSsk « ity?0 t 0traym 
mmrfmm m'sm' us^r^surGusreSr ryojrG&ij 

wffi&ftl iTfF@& G0wG &t 

Q(B$gij6my Geuiu Gur&hpssrGsii 

6iitr68>& QiuTemryyU q&Djiq (Lp&Stu 

tarr-ir^rrmr insm 0-g$ 0<mr 0G 0tT&nj 

0L,&TtB&r 9 SU Tftfjoho 53T U 511T Q&T fi&UTttT nyfiffG 6U 

0jmsrm@oir& QatreSr'-pnpiLfih QuT6O00Ttr Gurfjr jdsjt 

QutgbsSejBrrr Gsmii&D& ®£hu6O&s>(D0 0 tu 9 .gjt 

rtyng oZ) & w&a fljrffi (gjqgsDsu Q&uu 

0juj0 &&B00 Q 0i fl. gp &rj50str 

siirtv^BsO iu®9Lp00 6U6rr6iff0ip tB&DyQ0!r fpith 

®3®Q&trtq.u up00 Qmsbr rQ6G)3y0 G^rrmptu 

U6U00 pmen £l&Lhy,0 0ir^fiu<i 

3* / ;r Uj&£,0 063rngjjBttr @s 5 rp G urir msBpgi 

rgpfringrjfEJ mg# 00 mL-ruuftDL- GiutGiu 

m&DpiSeb &rfrtL60)f£ QutrmiS luesrmr 

jdffiynjuB &jrpiehq6mm rBsvfhuiarjh (3&{r(3uj 

*3ffp}(y)&0 0?r0(fTj G^trernreb Qeus&rffi 

jblgticmfr eufifrsrfl u Ljyptujh G0 tGiu 

Q&iJH £gjm Gmsiffir mpp 06irckt7r 

ST0 jg)u Ufr®ib utriLi—mir 0 G0trGtu 

GljDj50 'gTjtrsdrGtry 0eorcfon \l\ iLSm 

S00G0(r rngfj£hu ^(ny&DL-GtufrGiu 

^(TfL^nyu L$(njQu(Uifrr Qp$nj&0 

Q0irqffQuuj tr006mr 7 parr mirth GgirGiu 

^mdsor lUfrmcB etsrmfr 00 lut ffiefcckm0 

&jj6&rwfl0 0i6meofl 6u^.u® 6U06 oruium 

gl^T^y .l 86UT67)IW6V)6)J tUiT0^5 

G)0Q 6UTQfi0ft L£) £T l_S) 6ufl 6DT Lj65lffgT)fLQ U6t)Co6U ,, 

ffrmugi) U06ufii s&eflbr® c 9 U 0 J &0 0ckOLQ^srr GmiLu 

(tfiffi&GeiJ&rru uy^eufrsrririUy 

^UU(t$61J0G0 0ckVLDr3} 6UT 6V(TffQ W6VTU 01 Ul_0 G0(Tt0 

^(DL\^100UJ0}. - G <55<3=611(52)fr UfT lL@. 
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Here is another Prayer from Pari-Patal: 

We pray Thee not for gold 
The gold that gives us wealth; 

We pray Thee not for wealth 
The wealth that gives us pleasure; 

We pray Thee not for pleasure 
The pleasures we enjoy; 

We pray and pray Thy Grace 
The Grace that comes of love; 

We pray Thee for the love 
The all embracing love; 

The love that comes of Righteousness; 

We pray Thy Grace to lead us all 
In the path of Righteousness. 

Oh God of Kadamba wreath! — trans: N. K. 

The contents of the prayer may sound a note of caution 
to the materialistic attitude of the modern world. The 
superiority of the eternal to the evanescent is well impressed. 
The logical arrangement indicate their noble culture. 

- “The Gems” 



PATIRRU-P-PATTHU 

Patirru-p-patthu (u^puu^) the Ten - fold Ten 
is an anthology of ten poems, each poem being made up of 
ten odes of varying lengths and each oh a Chera King. 
Here we are introduced to a number of cheras who were 
patrons of Tamil bards. They record their unbounded muni¬ 
ficence and undaunted heroism, enabling us to get at a true 
picture of the political conditions of Chera land as it existed 
about two thousands years ago. Of the ten books into which 
the whole work is divided, each book is composed with the 
set purpose of elaborately eulogising one particular line of 
monarchs or ehiefs without reference to any particular indi¬ 
vidual. The first and the last have been lost. Am ong the ten 
authors in this collection, Kapilar, Paranar, Kothamanar and 
Arisirkilar are members of , the last Sangam, and they 
seem to be anjhanar. The first ten stanzas have been sung on 
Udiyanseral, the second five where his son Netunseral and the 
fifth where ,the latters son Seran-chen-kuttuvan, the rest are 
about the junior members of the family or distant relations. 
Each of these tens is furnished with an epilogue (Patikam) 
found not in the manuscript copies of the original text but 
only in the copies which contain also the commentaries, which 
furnish historical or legendary notes. Where the heroes of 
the poems, most of these authors being andhanars , the poems 
are replete with agamic ideas and agamic practices. The 
opening lines of ode 14 of the second ten eulogises the king 
as possessing the greatness immeasurable like the four ele¬ 
ments; earth, water, air and sky and splendour equal to the 
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effulgence of the five: viz. the stars, the planets, the moon, 
the sun and the intense fire when they are gathered together 
in one place. 

The verse is as below: 

J§60t $T 6U6rfl6£dFrli Qu63T fT) 

6 OT6 TT LJUffl 6 Vnu(oLU 

Jb(T6b(o<3ST Lf_r£l<356U(jr rjoJjruSgtf <35 <%3TlULp 
£oVjBp}&>r(njr£i(&j l j&fjrir je>&) 6&6rrd&&£ £5&5<yr6?mu 

u0cbg\u 14. 11. 1-4. 

It is seen from the Ten Tens, that the old conventions 
are slipping from the minds of monarchs and the precepts of 
the andhanars are gaining a strong grip, showing that the age is 
one of transition, That anthanars became the keepers of 
the royal conscience is proved by a passage where the king is 
praised as following the ways of the virtuous andhanars. 

“ Following the ways of the virtuous andhanars whose 
duties are six. viz., learning, offering sacrifices, assisting 
others to do these, taking and making gifts” 1 . Another 
reference to the new ways that were spreading in the land is 
an allusion to a king giving gifts of jewels to temples 2 and to 
the destruction of forests and the building of temples in the 


1. Q&GO (o6UlLl_ 6Vfi»6l) l 51 fDiTi? Q&UJ0 

G>60{bpQ606k <o)<5T(ip0 

innfLbqff) lup&emir Q&ir(i£&. 

- Padir 24. II. 6.8 

2. q6U)rT6nu9lf) LJ63) J 6U)6llu5ljf) QuifllL! J550S. 

-Ib. 15. 1. 37. 
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sites. 1 In these temples the Agamic form of worship was 
followed. Thus, “the well-cast bell was sounded so as to 
emit a clear, loud note. Men who were fasting bathed in the 
cool bathing-ghat. They worshipped the fair feet of Vishnu 
who wears the garland of clusters of sweet - smelling holy 
basil, and (wields} the discus which dazzles the eyes, and on 
whose broad breast he bears Lakshmi who is adorned by a 
garland (of flowers round which bees are humming.' 1 . 

But yet the old Tamil customs had not been ousted by 
the new Aryan ones. For, there are four references to the old 
Tunankai dance by kings on the battle field, of which the 
following is a specimen. “Raising high the strong shoulders 
and dancing the Tunankai (Beating the sides of the body with 
bent arms during dancing) on the battle-field filled with 
corpses. 3 . The other ancient kuravai dance is also mentioned 
as taking place in PukarA The ancient Tamil dance of 
victory on the battle-field is also described. “The powerful 

1 . < 3 o!T(B L- ®L_ 6 iJ 6 fr (SlD6 ST . 

~ Ib. 13. 1. 20. 

2 . Q&jefr(erijiLUT shield emf) Qiu^Jiqj^ir <5561 )o)eu&jr 

61 j 6 ubr( 65 D)LJ 6ZDU(65(£[fp6l)l£l U 6 (jflf£ T) LQ6U3To3Qfl 
euewrQg,} QurreB^ir^ ^IqzQ^ld fr<s60<sgj<i5 

QlJfr 0 ^P<5@/f)<55 ttWlfif&jiJ IT) gyyitT^ 

lU60l&l<5> rf) Q <3F 60 6)J 6DT (o <5F 61! Li 

- Padir. 31. 11. 5-9. 

3. t£l6uuf)(3g>ir (6fjjiufr (Senrr^cflu 

i36uurun9jr)[hj §]6uurshj6$>& ujiri^ 

Ibid. 45. 11. 11-12. 

Other references are found in 13. 1. 5, 52. 1. 14.57. 1. 

4 and 77. 1.4. 


4. @J60)6U IUUJ0tb LJdBiTir. Ib. 73, 
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drum was beaten; the sword was raised aloft by the bejewelled 
king, who wore the ulignai creeper made of gold, and danced 
on the battle field,” 1 . 

Another case of the persistence of Tamil ways is the 
continuance of the practice of burial, even of royal corpses. 
“The burial-ground where the burial urns in which kings 
were buried were seen in the assembly place under the vanni 
(Suma) tree” 2 . The commentator explains that under this 
tree the mourners sat as in a manram (assembly). Even the 
old Tamil gods are holding their own against the new Aryan 
deities. Thus the god of the mighty war-drum is lauded but 
along with mantras. 3 . The mantras were of course not 
genuine but imitation ones invented for the benefit of the 
newly Aryanised kings. The goddess of victory still continued 
to reside in the vakai tree. 4 . 

It is also seen from the Ten Tens, that while the other 
poets obtained money and land for their eulogia, Kothamanar, 
patronised by Pal-pugal-kuttuvan, aimed at heaven or swarkam 
and reached it after performing vedic sacrifices. It has an old 
commentary by an anonymous author, which is published by 

1 . euffQihu® (Lpfr&p gtf&D6ijuu 6urr^iunr^ 

i ^6D/bj0iL Lf)6&ur6ur Quir6d(i]Qdsrnq_ iqL^6S)(s^iu$6r 
. (oLlfTir&d56TT r S &lT®l£j (o<3iiT(o 6U . 

Ib. 56. 11. 4-5 and 8. 

2. LO 6UT6UTIT LD6?Dfl)&jjgj 

611 62T6&fl L 06 £rfr)t 50 ] 6^6TT[hlSlU (55/rCoL.. 

Padir. 44. 11. 22-23. 

3. (ipipi£](3j L0J5$!T& 

&(fj?j5$/D6vr LDji^fb Gu6vofUurr 

Ib. 30. 11. 33-34. 

4. <561— 61f6TT 6Urr6U)<35. Ib. 66. 11. 15. 
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M M. Swaminatha Aiyer. The commentary refers to a sinnool 
by Nemi-nathar, and the commentator, therefore, belonged 
to a later time. 

The anthor of the Second Ten, Kannanar was 
an anthanar and he obtained a Brahvnathayam or a 
grant of 500 villages and a share in the revenue collection 
of the southern country for thirty-eight years. In this second 
decad will be found an account of the densely packed Aryans 
at the foot of the Himalayas, of the Nedum-cheral athan as 
the ruler of the vast country between the Himalayas and 
Kumari, and of Muruka as on elephant riding. It also 
describes the heroism of Akkruran in the Bharatha war and the 
chera king’s boundless generosity, and his victory over the 
Bactrian Greeks (Yavanas) and booty of diamonds from them. 
The king is described as the protector of the great and good 
Sanrore mei-marai. In the eighth stanza of this section 
come Viraliar, women dancers, whose locks of hair were 
divided into five parts and knotted. 

The author of the third decad, Kotbamanar, celebrated 
the ten sacrifices performed by Pal-Yanai-Sel-Kelu-Kuttuvan, 
the brother of Nedum Cheralathan and his renunciation of 
the world with his wife at the close of the tenth. This decad 
contains an account of the conquest of the Kongu country by 
the Cheras, of the subjugation of Umbar Kadu, of the king’s 
policy of taking advice from prophetic old men and rewarding 
them amply, of his kali (Korravai) worship under the name 
of ‘Aiyerai’ and of his taking Netum-para-th&yanar as his 
confidante. 

The fourth decad describes Kappianar of Kappi-ami as 
the donee of forty lakhs of gold coins and a share of the state 
revenue from Kalani-Kai-Kanni-Nar-mudi-cheia. The invo- 
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Cation is to Tirumal in the first stanza and alludes to the victory 
of Nannan, the chieftain of Pulinadu. It praises the royal 
benefactions and heroism. There is a reference in Stanza 2 to 
counting with Kalangu or its seeds (gudandina bonduce ). In 
stanza 10 the withering of the leaves of the silk cotton tree is 
considered an evil omen. 

The fifth decad eulogises the chera king’s gift of his own 
son and the revenue of Umbar-Kadu to Paranar. The same 
King built a temple for Kannaki and subdued the Aryan 
Kings of the north and the nine minor rival chieftains of the 
Chola Kingdom and also of Mohoor Palayan. The poem 
alludes to the custom of making ropes of the hair of women 
of the hostile rulers, wherewith elephants were yoked, and to 
that soldiers quaffing beqr and eating ginger root plucked out 
of the garlands worn by them of ginger and flowers. In 
Stanza or Section 4, the custom of burying dead bodies in 
big pots under vanni trees is touched upon. In section 2, 
grand feasts in honour of the departed heroes called Kala 
velvi (tteirGeiJoirnSl) and war dance known as Uunankai Kutthu 
graphically described, and reference is made to the surgical 
operation of stitching soldiers' wounds with long white 
needles. 

The author of the sixth ten was the poetess Nachellayal, 
who was called Kakkaip-patiniar, because she pressed into 
her poetry the omen of the cry of the crow as an indication of 
the advent of guests in lyric...210 of Kurum-thokai. She receiv¬ 
ed from the Chera nine tulas of gold and a lakh of gold pieces 
for making ornaments and was retained in the place ever 
after. The poem refers to the snake-gems abounding in the 
Himalaya mountain, to fasts on full-moon days (stanza 1) 
to the weapons of war-bows, arrows, swords, anklets and 
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green wreaths (stanza 7), the last two being worn by cowardly 
soldiers, and to dances with swords uplifted in the battle 
field by victors. 

The seventh decad describes the hospitality of the king as 
well as his unbounded charity and the queen’s purity, and the 
honeyful jack fruit of the hilly region and the many cataracts 
in it. The king is said to have been a past master in the 
rules relating to sacrifices. In stanza 2, eleven Suns are said to, 
have dried up the universal deluge; in section 8, the fort-walls 
bore the number of days fought by the besieged, even 
f oodless. 

The poet of the eighth decad, Arisil-kizhar, celebrates 
the conquest of Thakatoor by the king and refers to gifts of 
nine lakhs of gold coins and the royal cot (which was subse¬ 
quently returned) bestowed on him. 

The nineth decad describes the gifts to the poet Perum- 
Kuntrur-Kizhar, of 32,000 gold coins, ornaments and lands 
by the king who won victory over Ko-Perum Chola, Palayan 
Maran and Vicchi-ko and conquered Vanchi and held 
a great sacrifice. It refers to the Vindhya wood as the close 
preserve of Kali or Kaval p^yaria-kannan. The same king is 
said to have ruled Kongu and Puli-nad. Winter was pre¬ 
ferred for war operations (st. 2) actuated by desire for power 
and authority. 

Of this collection, it is said that it is a store house of 
obsolete words and phrases, ancient grammatical forms and 
endings, and inexplicable customs and manners of the Tamil 
Cheras, and that it represents the purity of the Tamil language; 
hardly a dozen Sanskrit words being found in 1880 lines. 
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A Patirrup-pathu lyric speaks of a king as that a country 
becomes happy in proportion to the number of noble men 
who lead selfless lives Here, the poet praises the King for 
selfless quality, which by ethical force, reflects even on those 
who are prone to be selfish. 

“Far and wide thy fame prevails; 

As man you gather to share with men 
All that sustains and gives us pleasure; 

In short, you live for all the world. 

We who get our humble doles, 

Hoarding not, do share with all. 

As the ruler, so the subjects” — Trans n. k. 



PURA-NANURU 


“The value of pura-nanuru collections, especiallys, 
Patirruppathu and Purananuru could hardly be exaggerated. 
“ They portray the life of the times. They give us glimpses of 
political and social conditions. They describe with exactitude the 
religion, manners, customs, belief and superstitions of the people. 
They disclose a vivid picture of the esteem in which learning,, 
literature and art were held by our distant ancestors. They teach 
us a noble philosophy of life and conduct. They whisper to us 
sweetly and intimately of the domestic felicity of ancient times. 
In fact they constitute a store house of facts, bearing on ancient 
manners, customs and ideas that have contributed much to mould 
the literature of the later Tamils. To-day they serve us beacon 
lights to guide modern writers in Tamil. Above all, there is 
genuine poetry which is of a very high order which, in spite of 
inevitable changes of outlook and habits thrills the very core of our 
bemg and bids us look back with pride and joy of the literary 
achievements of the ancient Tamils.” 1 


purananuru (t-ijnjbrgvrgi) known also as mouuriL® 
and qn)ih is a collection of 400 lyrics compiled by Perun- 
thevanar; and whose Colophons to them give utmost historical 
value. It is for the most part lyrics sung by the court 
minstrels and wandering bards, in honour of the three crowned 
heads the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya and the lesser 
chieftains of the South. The poets number 157, and inclusive 
of royalties and princes they are 178. The work concerns 
wit Purapporul meaning life in general and especially of war 
an the affairs of Kingdoms and all the activities of human 


1. A Comprehensive History of India - IF, p. 683. 
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society not comprised by Aham or pure love. There is an 
old commentary for the first 266 only, and fifteen of the 
collection bear no author’s names. 

This anthology illustrates also the life of the Tamil bards 
with a high sense of self-respect though poverty stricken. 
They were faithful and fearless advisors and confidants of 
Kings, they averted war and ruin to the rulers by telling plain 
truths. They were broad-minded, generous, firm and impar¬ 
tial, perfectly honest and sincere, even in their extreme 
distress. 

By the time that these poems were composed, Aryan 
vedic practices had already taken a strong hold on the lives 
of the people. We read of orthodox brahmins doing their 
prayers and worshipping their own personal gods. They 
spent many long years as brahmacharis in the study of the 
four Vedas and their six angas. They pursued their six-fold 
avocations and meticulously observed their daily rites. They 
led righteous lives and were held out as examples for men to 
follow. Even in war, kine and brahmins, women and children 
were requested to seek places of shelter before the belligerents 
began discharging their missiles. We also see how the tenets 
of the Vedic religion and philosophy are voiced forth in this 
classic. 

Mulam Kizhar calls the Vedas by the terms ' muthunool , 
(ancient work) and tells us that they have their source in 
Lord Siva, that they are of four kinds and have six angas 
(166 : 1-4). Nettimaiyar elaborately describes the sacrifices 
ordained by the four Vedas performed by ‘Pal-Yagasalai- 
Mudhukudumi-p-peru-Vazhuthi’, a Pandyan king (15:17 21). 
Karum Kulal Adhanar records the performance of ‘garuda- 
cayana’ by the Chola king Karikal-Peruvalatthan (224: 7-9)- 
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Muranjiyur Mudinagarayar asserts in the second stanza that 
Vedamarga will never perish, like the natural sweetness of 
milk and the light of day. 

L]prbT§V)ir(BpSlttr (5BL_6ij6rr 6ii[TLp£g] 

&inr jsnpm Q & nr 63T sorry; «.t idit 

6U6&JT633T U}[TfTl36Sr fTQ^tb Q<3SIT60T63) fTJi ! 

smir$ ai/rd) ,Q6U&r 6jGny; <fliy 

<y/r 0<5B(Lp 6)<snrtq_u_jii) 6jgy 6T6oru; 

&63)jr) Lfli_/ru ^d&muJejpjib jh^evrfT)}; dbsony 

in63) fry paSe t> <sij3&6&jrir gi6)jff06yui uQGw; 

Queror ©_0 6p0 ^<S63TgU 9 ^6ii 

; £6GT6g)i6rr &rr&<£apjib &rr&(&jib; 

i$6a)pnjjp&) su&m&xjrih ^SeSr^j; ^uiSl&Drry 
u^Q&yrs&r &6U3T snu b sj^^sifib uQG lo¬ 
st so go it £_fl9/r<S0ih erjiinh j, 

/Sir <=^'2>6i/ ,^9f;#ujrr« cSfraa^gf, 

a5rrtprif6j»i_Li Qu/refl,®^ <3t(&J5 &6U&(3&rr(r)G&. 

—urrfr^ti urnq-uj u/nq.uj^. 

INVOCATION. 

By Perum thevanar, who sang the Bharatham. 

“His flower-wreath is the Konrai blooming in the cloudy time; 
And on his shapely breast the Konrai as a chaplet hangs; 

He rides upon a milk-white bull; his glorious banner bears 
The image of that self same bull; a throat with poison 

stained 

Is his adorihneht rare, by Sages praised mystic Word 
Who know; his bride’s fair form, the half of his ? within 

himself 

He holds and hides at will; the crescent moon his brow 

adorns; 

That crescent every order of created beings lands; 


Upon his flowing locks the chalice rests from which glow 

down 

Exhaustless streams sustaining every soul. To him, tie saint 
Of glorious penance rare, the Jadai crowned, be praised! 

- trahs. G. tJ. tope- 
Note: The chalice is Ganga of Tiruvasdkam XX &<&&<£> 
<yrrr&i<a>u)„ S. D, XII p. 4. 
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The following Agaval is by a minstrel, known as kanyan 
of the flowery hill, who was a court poet and friend of 

Ko-Perum C’olan of Uraiyur. 

cc ujtrgnh sm(o!r; lurrsuQjjih G&srfht; 
jSgiih jb6uri3n)(r g&rr eurrrrtr; 

(op(T<5g))tb &6txrflp6£}th <31jb (o0a*63T6OT'5 
&(T&6£IW L]gl61Jg)l ^631 (3 IT)} 6UrTLp^60 

tgje&flgf 6T6UT in&ifcih&enrnpuii so Gm; (yisofls&em 

t§l6UT(6U)§! 6T60T (T)6g)lh ^SOGlD, < l3 6ST Q (6S) Q 
snirsarih g>6sur gysrfl &ckoQjy ^(SQ)gj] 

<560 Qun-qjjgi ^rrmj(&,ih to606060 Gurr iurrr) np] 
i$rr 6ui$uu(§&-ih y srsvrugi ^pGsuirir 
&triL&u96vr Q&stfljh&sunh , ldtlL^u^sut 

QufiGiurr&Drr stihuey&sgiih ^jsoGml 

&nSlGiu[T6U)rr Jgl<%£)&6V 6?piih ggjsoGtnl — 192. 

— &mrfhu6ur L£(£}(§6Brjr)6or uinL®. 

THE SAGES 

To us all towns are one, all men our kin. 

Life’s good comes not from others’ gift, nor ill 
Man’s pains and pains’ relief are from within. 

Death’s no new thing; nor do our bosoms thrill 
When joyous life seems like a luscious draught. 

When grieved, we patient suffer; for, we deem 
This much-praised life of ours a fragile raft 

Borne down the waters of some mountain stream 
That o’er huge boulders roaring seeks the plain. 

Tho’ storms with lightnings’ flash from darken’d skies 
Descent, the raft goes on as fates ordain. 

Thus have we seen in vision of the wise! 

We marvel not at greatness of the great; 

Still less despise we men of low estate. 

Trans: G.U. Pope. 2 Comp. Kural, 397; Palamoli, 116. 

2. This was sent by Dr. Pope as a New Year’s Greeting 
to all his friends in India, January 1906. 
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NOBLE UNSELFISH MEN - USXSl L/SDl_iurnr 

[“These lines are a translation of No. 182 in the ancient 
Tamil Anothology called pura-nanuru. They are said to 
have been composed by a Pandiyan King of Madura, whose 
title is ilam-peru-vazhuthi. Of this young prince no other 
trace is to be found, except a tradition that he was drowned 
in the sea. To us it will seem that there is but One, Who,—in 
all its fulness,—and beyond,—was what these noble lines 
depict. The poem in Tamil is exceedingly beautiful, and the 
translation represents it as nearly as I found it possible to 
“render it.]” 1 

This world abides unmov’d, while changeful ages roll. 

Since in it men abide of pure unselfish soul. 

Through round their path immortal fruits of haven strown. 
These by any sweetness tempted, feast not alone. 

No hate their bosoms cherish,—strong in self-control. 
Promptly e’en life itself they yield for Glory’s meed; 

Not all the world to gain, do they one shameful deed. 

They slumber not supine, but share their fellow’ fears. 

Where others weep, their eyes shed sympathetic tears. 

They strive for other’s weal, unmindful of their own. 

Since in this changeful world such noble men are known. 

This world abides unmov’d, through all the changing years! 

^1— ff 6i[)tDt061l961l 6XJdl)c2>L£l“—j ffi) Tff 

i$6a>uj&u ^iruSlagi 

<2*tfiu06OTTL_g2r (tieoGr, (Lpetflen&oir 
i 360 ir 5 i 3 rr> 

ij&Qip&jrl &«ir®d6(gj62jjr ULp'iQiu&sfl&k 

£-<a>(»>i_ 65 r Qu$ 6 Q)th} • ^ujrroStett/r.— 

<^j6aT6OTif}rrL.c$ n 

pm&Q&mr (ipiueur (optTesrqQLL 
tipir&Q&m (Lpiu^ijB-ir iLmGeorl 

Dr. Pope's Greeting for 1907 - S.D. vii 1907. p. 304. 
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Compare Kural 996 (and 571.) 

usKfTLf&nL-iuirtr uil,®6dar QsO&ih’y ^g>}6)36vr(Snyc5j 
LQ6&&TL\<5>(<Jj iwriueug,! lQttT. 

The world abides, since worthy men sustain! 

Were this not so, ’twould fall to dust again. 

“To all my friends - A Happy New Year! jfifiifieijrtjjlujiT- 
G. U. Pope . Oxford . Jan . 7, 1907 . 

***** * 

The following is by Idaikkadanar (- he of the herds 
n’s forest land’):- 

^® Guirir, <si6vbr6mr6b! $6 $r 
tuirSfonLjU) Lnch)u$6vr Qu^inl $60 r 

j&rc&mLfib < 35 <_6b 6T63T ; <3h.fr rcjf&ar 

GsLiQjih Ldeir&floir ^smui^ih, &-6O&<£0)i 

<£%60 USDB&(§lh ^/D/JJch) ^^6^631 

q«»/r d>irjs^6Srg)j; <£fg? Lj<g6u(2&(r ^<sar(oj®; 

,<s«R>r L|63rp y,® 6 i) ^ 6060 ^ 1 , &J5frj5§i, 

‘db&srr d& y Guirifi, 6U6tr6iil y 6T6 st^i > $6> 5r 

(LpSsor j£(tf) y,<5Fa) ® 6 oreiSgym 
Lfsd Lfp[£j&IT (3j(5Co*T (oU/T 6 l), 

QtoftSbij ^60 Q&mi(3d£ir&) j§ L$n}fhid&[ruu t 
Qli (5 6i9/Tpob tu/r603r/r<$gi ^<50, <^jrflj5ir 
yj t063>L-<s Q<snr<»KjrL_ 6 if/r^rrtq[i), r> 

Lteo) L- iB&fltr jsJJlLl- ujfrs&yLQiLjibf ' 9 f&Dnj>fbir 
®0ti)L96b Q&fr&xfru. Co^^/ld, Qu(iffj5 §163)0} 

,<5(5 ta«S5<arP)/r 0 / 5/9 (Vj6u2btriL]ih, 

61160T Lf6V& (S®affl/r®0 611(5 &9(2rJ5&H <z9IUJQTjlh 
Qw63t qso 6ZD6iiudi)6Sr J360 j$:r lL®u Qutq^jbI 
ld&ouSI60T LQ/r® <sl_6t) Gj5r<3>® 9 

$606116 ®ir usb lurrgy (Slht60, 

q606iiir 6T6060fnh jSltar Co/5fr®<506or(ojj 
/StottJ in<7fjJ5gl £§)d> SUQfrJRp 611 ti Is}. $ gift 

&L/DnpQ6ii(g)6mfrL^6vr6?ir (ip got Quit® 

LDfTfh^i g)(5 (?6ij/&d5fr LD6TOT (S/s/raeS&arGuj*-* 

(S&sripoBr ^6ir(ip(f)^s$^i$ 8j}((njJliu <$6fcsifl 6U6Tr6iicW LjjDib 42 

—^)®>t_<s«/rL.(gp/r uin^tugtfv 
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THE WARRIOR KING 

Insatiate giver ! Lord of murderous war ! 

Thine elephant looms like a lofty hill; 

Thy warring hosts roar like the billowy sea ; 

Thy pointed spear gleams like the lightning’s sheen; 

Thus art thou cause of trembling to earth’s kings, 

No blame to thee, ‘tis thine ancestral way / 

As tiger guards its whelps thou guardest us, 

Safe ‘neath thy sceptre just, thou Lord of festive land 
Whose homesteads flourish mid the genial soil. 

The reapers from the border-sluices draw rare fish; 

The ploughmen turtles in the furrows find ; 

The cutters of the cane rich honey bring; 

The maidens at the fountains lilies cull; 

To feast their kinsfolk from less favour’d fields 
Like many rivers rushing from the hill 
From far converging towards the mightly deep 
The tuneful bards all turn their eyes to thee. 

Thou smit‘st with axe whose blows no healing know. 
Thine eyes regard the lands of hostile kings 
With wrath, as though death’s self were raging there! 
****** 

A chieftain called Malayaman (probably the same that 
goes by the name of Kari-(see 121, etc.) fell under Killi- 
valavan’s displeasure, and in some way the little sons of the 
vassal fell into his bands. These he ordered to be killed bv 
having their heads crushed by an elephant to whose tread 
they were to be exposed, - a cruel, but not uncommon 
punishment in South India in those days. 1 The poet kovur 
kilar saved them by his intercession (46), nor was this his 
only successful advocacy, (See 45, 47). 

“Thou art of the royal line of him who saved the dove 
from affliction and many others. 

1. The victim was buried in the earth, the heBd only pro¬ 
truding and an elephant driven over the spot. 
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These are children of the race that protcets the learned 
from want, who share their food with the hungry and under 
whose foestering care men lead happy lives. 

See these little innocents, how first they stood fearing 
the sight of thine elephants; then, forgetting that, were 
daunted by the aspect of thy hall; and now stand trembling 
with troubles ever new! 

Hear me, and then follow the promptings of thine own 
desire! They were released. 

To give a specimen of the class of lyrics called Arruppadai , 
or introduction of a suppliant to a generous patron, the bard 
is supposed to meet the mendicant in the vicinity of the palace, 
and encourage him to press on to the patron, 

Kindly Sympathy. 

(561_ .63T j£l 63) PC) lUfT^Lfiy QlLlUlUg 

L-ffT6U6VIT ^j63T63)LQU^63I U<fl(oUJ; <^63)!TUJgj}. 

(Ssufbnpi g)6s>fp rf>] 6 U)ipj $65 (o6uir jsc&ur ^9/ir 

63 ihi 9 g-iueurb uirsuar! 

Ljj lL 63) d& ^) 6 V(o 6 Vfr 6 &r lUfT <56635 65 ( 0 UT 6 OU 

0U0LO q 6 vQ 6 V 6 ffrnj (Suit 6p<56d5ch); 

6ZD5UUJc56li Qfi(Lg& t H_63T 6U &rr , 63)uQlU63T 
6 T 6 urc&yr &Sl 6 vr 6 ij 0 ^jjU^63Ty Losorewir 

<566rf)ffji S-.iu6ijih <o)&(T6rr ufr<5F63)n) 

(g>(3$u ujuiSak (3&friL(])LDr Q&ptSsd&S, 

L\ 6 drr <35 656TTLQ Q&lUd» <5660 fT^j^ &>(T ckjT IU 6 UT 

i3tr)jBc&) inrri—^gji g-fr)j563)^(oiu(r(o63r; 

Qurr(i$ i [5ir<3>(8j 6p&<£liu (o6ij6i)6ur. 6^0 jBcknu 

LJ635<56U L/60LD UL_/T ( ®g2/m Q^lfhu63T j 6»63)6 6^ ^/T/T 
6p6TT 6T(fl L]63)If IL]LD 22_0 Qtt(Lg Uc6-L£)y,63T 
<506rr6rf) eugrreuni) ui_fr@63><52J ^linear, 

Ql5( 9^ <55 63)1— (Ql%v(olU; cS@LQ fj<5560 

(S^fT 61?c5Pr ^)0<£563)<36 <^j£T (o 

<55633T1_ l 5I63T63>/0, y,6$63T 

6H633T(5l <S/rL0603(T 

(gjLfriu/r^eb {§l%v(3iu’ y Lfnjdb 69 

- (o <3F fTip63f 06TT 

<s)6rr6rf) 6U6rr6iiSror <£liprrir utri^iugj. 
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“In thine hand is the faultless lute; thy body is hunger’s 
prey, for there were none to aid! Around thy waist thou 
wrappest a cloth patched and darned, and moist with sweat, 
thou needy minstrel! Around the world with thy want-wasted 
company hast thou been and now enquirest of me. 

Killi-valavan is he whose host slays on the reeking bloody 
plain where high banners wave, the tusked elephant-he who 
is lord of Uranthai whose spear is up-lifted mid the warriors, 
strenuous invader of foeman’s land, wearer of hero’s wreath, 
and adorned with fire-flashing gems of various hues and 
ornaments of ruddy gold! Go to his presence! Thou wilt 
suffer no waiting before the gate. And when thou him see’st 
face to face, who in open day 1 , gives chariots gold to those 
that ask, still less shalt thou lack the lotus wreath around 
which no beetles swarm. 

****** 

ODE TO A KING 

“msmr jSteoggtui, 

$60601 6T$$tU 6&eTlhLpby 
&D&6L 10 6n«rf)iqu), 

$ $Qjjthy 6T6BT((t)r£i<g) 

Qu($ih g)i lupmai Gutrso- 

Guir&piru Quir&sjs&gsth, 

&_60>i_(SiuiriLt! 

$ 60 - dBL/rj qn>iTu9gi Quiuir&giih $6or 

Q6HGwr J &gk)u q6zranfl<s <^t_ «55t_/0 
LLIiTGOOrir 68$6ULSlSl6VT, jbso JBITlLQu QuiT(ITff5. 

6iiiT«fr eufrthu&or! j§Gtury Qu^idI 
^60idi(3j e_Ssru gja/Qjnr® c£&arg) 

&2sO&> Q T 60br i —. Q Li IT GO W LfrjZ &?U36G) LI 
&(T-g)jhU'$66rinflow Quit<$ ep 9 ssejr-sg/ Qtjiiu 
Qu®(^ (8&ir<bgi ifi (0 u&tb eueourtutrgt j 

ur^«> 

Qjs$ <£hflu5l6Q)iihj 

$fthu!r&jrrprrfQtoir® (t£(t£gi G&em eBeirmS 
$6diuGyir 

&gs &LSO /56il6i5)u Qu0tBI <3>6tfcr tfifl-y iSi&sOT^ 
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<SiJbc0 

QP&d> S&6fT<9i$63r y rtb 

Quit rbG&irtL® ^tmu(tpih y Qurr$uj(ipih, (3u[T6ar(3fr)l* y —2. 

(S&iTintre&r Qu(frj(tnj &&(T fbrgi s_^?uj(65 

(tpiq-j5r&rr(nuiT urriq_iu^. 

“ O thou of like nature to the five great elements. 
Sand-compact earth, earth o’er spreading ether. 
Ether-softly-rubbing air, air-thriving fire. 

Fire-coping water, - of long suffering, wide judgement. 
Might, destruction and mercy unto thy foes! 

Warrior King of the good land of wealth ever new. 

In whose western sea of the white headed ocean. 

The sun born in thy sea laves! 

Sky-bounded Lord! Majestic one! 

Who. - when, in wrath against the five heroes 
Of the horses of tossing mane, the ten times ten 
Battled, lusting after their land 
And crowned with golden Tumbai flower,- 
Didst without measure give savoury food 
To either host till the ending of the war ! 

With ministers around thee who, - though milk 
Should sour, though the sun darken, though the way 
Of the Four Vedas change, - change not, 

May’st thou for all time shine steadfast, 

Like unto Mount Potiya and golden-peaked 
Imaya on whose heights large-eyed does 
With wee - headed fawns slumber at even 
By the light of the triple fire 
Wherewith sages celebrate arduous rites! 1 ” 


1. The poet blesses him and wishes him a continuance 
for ail time of his power and glory, of his noble character 
unchanged, though Nature herself should change, and firm as 
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In him, according to the poet, were united the qualities 
of the five elements. In dealing with his foes, he was long- 
suffering as the earth. When compelled to action by their 
misdeeds, he was of judgment wide and comprehensive as the 
ether, powerful as the wind to chastise, destructive as fire, 
but quicfc to forgive and cooling and gracious as water. Such 
being his character to his enemies, what he was to his loyal 
subjects is left to be inferred. His empire was so great that 
the Sun rose and set in his seas, which yielded him wealth 
ever new from their depths as well as from the ships, that 
visited the ports. Possessed of boundless resources, he was 
able, during the eighteen days’ battle of Kurukshetra (near 
Delhi) described in the epic of the Mahabharatha, between 
the Pandava and Kaurava princes for the throne of India, to 
undertake and carryout successfully the feeding of the vast 
forces on either side, and thus earned the title of the Great- 
Rice-Giver (Perun-chorru-Uthian). A beautiful Tamil Ode 
addressed by Mudinakarayar of Muranch/oor to Cheraman 
Perunchorru Utiyancheralathan. 

the mighty Himalayas and the Potiya mountains. The allusion 
is not merely to their physical grandeur and stability but to 
their spiritual greatness as the abode of sages whose ideals 
were, amid all his worldly pomp and power, the ideals of the 
king”. 

— Sir P. Arunachalam in The Siddhanta Deepika 1898. 

The state of Society as given in a Puram Lyric is of 
interest::— 

Pieiranthaiyar was once asked why, though old, he was 
not grey or decripit; his reply is characteristic of the life they 
lived. 
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*lUIT6KJr® U6D Jb&DIJ $60 ^&(cF,g>6Q 

iurrmi@ ^SuJit? 9 6T66T 6t28zjr6y$ir ^uQtt, 

LfilT6Zfor L- 6T66T LD ckjT 6)9 <o) UJ IT ®, LO<3>&(&Jjit J§ JJthl966TIT ; 
turrear <%6&jr l^Co&t uj/t 6Teir $cbniu(rijihy (Senjb &>66)iib 
^606i)6&6u Q&iuuJrrtt, r, £str&&w: ^j^oar^B^v 
(i '$B<zfrg)j < £j6)9jsgi ^fUm)StU Q&rr6k(i$><5>&’ 9 

66i (S(nr)ir u60it y tun -661 6ii(r(igib Puraml9l 

( 3&rru<o)ij(rfj(gFj (3&!ry)66T 6WL_<s<$(n^^/rgp/6a)£p<5' Q&66T p 

iS&rrjr j$66)&tuiT66)ir 9 £ (S&lL^w & 660 ib LJoDeurrGedrr ? 

$60&0tUri@606 ? 6T66T 6} & 6 661(3(6)6 <35 (3) <£l6U~r 

Q & (T p JT) &}} . 

“ My years are many, yet my locks not grey; 

Yon ask the reason why, tis simply this; 

My wife’s most excellent, and children too; 

My servants move obedient to my will; 

My King does me no evil, aye protects; 

As tiger guards its whelps thou guardest us, 

Safe, neath thy secptre just, thou Lord of festive land; 

To Crown the whole, around me dwell 

Good men and true, of chastened souls with knowledge 

filled, — Trans. - Dr. G, U, Pope, 

THE HEROIC MOTHER 

€C & jtiq STQppgi e-eofitu jBftihufr Q in dir G&ir&r, 

(ipsftff) tO(iTf[h}<£l66r, op$G>iurr&r St^eueSr 

1J620L_ ID 6 C&66T66f y 6T66T6^ LI60IT &n.6)y 

W666V® -&lLn6&($ £L.66>i_-J5&66r66r ^li966T, £_63bri_ 6T66T 

(ip&o *gif{!)t&$®Q61]60r, lU666T, 6T66T6r SSs6T$ ;> 

Q&rra&ru. 6 ihtQs 66® u® ih Quuj/j/r, 

0^e;dB6irii giipsyGGutr err, &66)&if>gi (Ssng^ <Sfo&iu 

U® ID<3566T <£lL-d566)<35 <35 iT 676)6 & , 

FP66T py (6^6661 ffilGgilh QlJff) &L-6U J&&6ST (3 61T V * Lj(Difl 278. 

«fr®6»«u/ri9.65flnj/rn - jb&ol&eiTZ&nutrir u/n^tug?. 

She was very old, her veins stood out and the bones protruded. 
She heard many people give out that her son had turned from 
the battle field and fled. She vowed that it be true that her 
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son was afraid of battle, she would cut off the breast that 
suckled him. With fury in her face and sword in hand, she 
turned over the dead bodies in the red field and searched and 
she came across the dead body of her son cut in two. At 
sight of her dead son, she rejoiced more than on the day she 
gave him birth to. — j.m.n. - sd. vii p. 245 

66 The heroic pleasure which she felt at the moment was 
greater than which she experienced at the time of her delivery 
of the son. Compare Tiruvalluvar’s noble distich which 
might have been borrowed from this lyric! 

“ f*63Tfl> QuiT(l£0(Y) Quff)ff>/6LI<55(SjLa 35 6ST LO <56 
&fr6arG[/r}Q6&r6vr& (2<slLi_ ^rruj 

“ It is indeed a great pleasure to note that the Tamil race 
produced noble mothers who cared so much for the preser¬ 
vation of the character of their sons — s.a.t. - sd. rv. p. 250. 

* * * * * * * 

CC FF65rnjl LtfTW <S5L-(i>63r; 

&fT6ur(S((r)6ar <SL_(o63r; 

(uGU&Q 6Utq-j5& if® Qd5/T(5)3>3j6i] Io)d6frd)60/D y 

603T620L_ J56V& 61) GeiJjjf <5iL_(o6$r} 

6p6rflrtjr 6UFT 6TT ^0(^5 &Wlh QPQTj&S, 

(n-n$(hgi Quiuir&a) &rr<%rr<si(g<3i — Ljpth 312 

And here is another by Ponmutiyar - a poetess of the warr¬ 
ing clan to declare that it is her duty to rear a strong young 
one, the duty of the father to make him noble, that of the 
iron-smith to make his war-worthy spears, that of the king 
to make him a worthy citizen, and his own to wield the sword 
against a frightful elephant and fell him in battle: 


Vide Infra pp 98-99. for Verses on the Heroic mothers! 



-THE TEN TAMIL IDYLLS 


OR 

“PATTU-P-PATTU” 


, ,. cf - , ? 1V ® I?™ 11 Mylb” being studies and Translations — 
published m 1947 by J. M. Somasundaram.b.a., b.l., author of 
The Great Temple at Tanjore”, “Palani - The Sacred Hill of 
Muruga • Cholar Koyir-Panigal”, ‘Tanjai-Tiruk-koyilgal” “A 
Plan for Tiruchendur” etc., formerly Executive Officer, Hindu 
Religious and Charitable Endowments in Madras State. 



PATTU-P-PATTU 


pattu-p-pattu or the Ten Tamil Idylls are greater 
elaborations, by poets, of the glories of the kings and chief¬ 
tains than what are found in the Ettu-t-tokai collections. Five 
of them are “poems of a guide” - arrup-patai kind, where a 
minstrel having recieved largesses at the hands of his patron, 
meets another on the way in utter need and dire poverty and 
directs him to the self-same patron. The path to the patron’s 
very palace gates is described in all its graphical and natura- 
settings, how he is welcomed, of the royal feast that he par¬ 
takes and of the presents that he is awarded and of their parti 
ing. These descriptions are picturesque, and as such is a long 
processed poem - one of them malaipatukatam - ah. 
-%b2)g - is of 582 lines. The poem as such is also 
of a dramatic setting and realistic; and further to crown it all 
the suppliant brings out his seven stringed harp to give his 
best in Sirupanarju-p-patai ; the fourteen stringed harp in 
Perumpanarru-p-patai and the dancers - danced in 

Malaipatukatam And the first idyll - Tirumurukar ruppatai, 
coming as it does to crown the collection as the invo¬ 
catory poem for all the ten, it guides all human-kind to the 
divinity - in the youthful Muruka, whose vision and grace the 
whole world abound. 

Of the other five poems, four are of the akam kind,: 
kurinji: of the poetry of pre-marital love by Kapilar who 
bespeaks the message of love in Tamil poetry. € *its righteous 
aspect, its ideal of self-sacrifice and joint service, to humanity 
the beauty of Nature inspiring this love, the varying and con¬ 
flicting feelings of joy, anxiety, despair and happy resolve, all 
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taking the form of one harmonious life, all described in the 
poem; Mullai , the poetry of idllyic love, the encampment in 
the pastoral land and the happy return of the hero to the 
heroine commingled into a harmonious life of love; in Palai 
the song of separation in love, as in Netunalvatai where the 
queen is thinking of the pitched battle when the king goes 
about the battle - field at dead of night, lovingly ministering 
to the suffering horses in saddle and the men of his army. 
Pattinappalai brings out the unifying aspect, the life of love 
in separation. It is a tradition with the poets of the sangam 
age to compare the heroism to the culture and the artistic 
perfection of every well known cityj and having this in mind 
the hero in this poem implicitly compares and contrasts the 
city to his lady love and finally makes his decision and tells 
his mind. “( even if I get this beautiful city, I shall not 
depart from her (11. 218-220)”. The city of Karikala is 
thus weighed and found wanting and dismissed in two lines. 
He weighs again the bliss of her soft embrace and its inspira¬ 
tion of the culture of love as against the inspiration of the 
sceptre, again to declare that the latter to nothing in 
comparison with that bliss of love- 

(C Q&61J6llir&(V) 6p<B(S§)lU 

(3 6Uffd 6ff)l L0 Qsuiuiu, dBfT 6UT ibz ^Sn60T 
(oc5T6$4pu) &6m tuofiiu; Qld6ut (3jgrrCosn'*’ 

— utLi±6vru uir&v 11 299-301 

In Madurai-k-Kanchi however, we see the life of the city, 
not in relation to the Akam poetry, but with reference to the 
conception of moderation, in this world of evanescent 
pleasure and glory. 



IDYLL ONE: 


T iru-Murukarruppatai 1 

of Nakkirar* 


Tirumurukarru-p-patcii 2 is an Idyll of the Pattu-p-pdttu 
collection and it is said to have been composed when Nakkirar 
was confined in a cave by a demon, who had already collected 
999 men to make a huge sacrifice of, and God Muruka appeared 
and killed the demon, and saved Nakkirar and the others, and 
it is believed even now, with great reason, that the reciting of 
this idyll has the same saving power. 


This Idyll is one of the Arruppatai in this collection, and 
■its structure is this: One, who had already received the grace 
of God, meets another who has the same intent, and shows 
him the way to salvation. Other persons may also be 
subjects of the Arruppatai, such as poets, swordsmen, actors, 

T . j}' Translated with Notes by J.M. Nallaswami Pillai,See-77z£ 
Llg M °j Tr uth or Siddhanta Dipika and Atomic Review 1912 XII 
p. 407, 522: 1913, XIII. p. 14. 


The author Nakkirar lived about the 1st Century and was 
-a member of the third Academy which had its seat in the third 
Pandyan Capital, Madnrai-Ptolemy’s 'froyal Modoura Pondion” 
and still an important religious, literary and commercial centre. 

* 6C ^/(63<9r (Lp&p (S&rreui eoirtpi (Lp&js (o&irem rgjih 
■ £5(3=10 rf) 60(&Q6065r (o 6uQ(nr)6GT g)) - 

QeVfTQjj&rr 

(Lp0<SfT(o)61J6Or (o{YJJSjj6U/rfr (Lp65T ”, 

fierce'hani^fiM 6 His face of comfort shows. In the 

once twicl h! 1 * * Fe , ar not ’ His lauce shows. Think of Him 
once, twice He shows, to those who, chant Muruka ,J> - P. A. 




TIRUPPARANKUNRAM 

(A Holy Hill three Miles from Madurai.) 


• Valued acknowledgments: 


Shri S. S. Vasan ; 


“Ananta Vika tan ” 


Annual 1949. 
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songsters & c., and one of them who had received presents 
from his patron, meets another of tus class and describes to 
him the praises of his king and patron, and asks him to go to 
him. The preseni idyll is of the first kind. One who had 
received the grace of God Muruka ** meets another, and tells 
him if he wished for salvation, to go to Tirupparankunram, 
Tiruchchendur, Tiruvavinankudi - (Palani), Tiruverakam, 
Kunruthoradal, Pazha-muthir-solai - (Alagar-Kovii), and 
worship Him and receive His grace. Though good deal of 
space is devoted to the description of God Muruka and his 
praise, even in these descriptions, we have pen-pictures of 
Nature in all her glory, of the sea and sky, hills aiid forests, 
the Sun and the Moon, of trees and flowers and of the song 
of birds. We cannot see God with our eyes, and we cannot 
hear Him with our ears, and sense Him with our senses, and 
yet the True Seer sees Him in every phase of Nature’s Beauty 
and hears Him in every rustle of the leaves, and senses His 
joy in every breath of the wind. I will indicate in my foot¬ 
notes such of these beauties as strike the eye in this famous 
Hymn of Nakkirar. 


♦^‘Muruka as he is known by the pure Tamil name Murukan 
46 the tender child* 6 is represented in legend, statuary and painting 
as a beautiful child or youth. The priests worship him with 
elaborate rites and ceremonies, the rustic with meal and blood 
offering, aborginal Vedda invokes him also with dances in the 
primitive manner of the woods. The philosopher meditates on 
him in silence adoring him as the Supreme God,Subramanya-tbe all 
pervadiug spirit of the Universe, the Essence from which all things 
are evolved, by which they are sustained and into which they are 
involved-who in gracious pity for humanity takes forms sometimes 
as the youthful God of wisdom, God also of War when wicked 
Titans (asures) have to be destroyed, sometimes as the holy child 
Muruka, type of perennial tender beouty always and everywhere 
at the service of his devotees 4 - Studies and Translations - P. A. 



TIRUMURUKARRU-P-PATAI 

1. TIRU-P-PARAM-KUNRAM 

The Censort of that chaste heavenly Bride with shining 
forehead, 

Whose Light blinds and spreads far, like that of the Sun 
as it rises above the sea, delighting the world, and travelling 
found Mount Meru, 

Whose Foot gives shelter to bis bhaktas and sunders their 
ignorance; 

Whose thunder-like hand shatters the hostile hosts, 2 


1. A hill about 5 miles south-west of Madurai, one of the 
six seats of God Subrahtnanya or Muruka. (Vide my article in 
'The Hindu Illustrated Weekly' dated 15—11—1931, Ed.) 

2« The first picture presented is that of the Sun in all his 
majesty rising above the gently rippling bluish green waves of 
the sea, dispelling the deep darkness of the night, adored, by 
millions in all part of the world and inducing the world’s 
activity and bringing light and pleasure to all, God as the 
Sun and Light is the most universal figure adopted in all reli¬ 
gions; and the famous verse in Svetasvatara Upanishad echoes 
this thought: 

“I see the Great Purusha sun-like beyond the darkness 
A man who knows him truly passes over death; there is no 
other path to go” (III, 8). 

The commentator points out that the simile is doubly 
appropriate as applied. to God Subrahmanya, as he comes 
riding in the akas on his beautiful peacock after conquering 
me hostile hosts of Asuras, (man’s evil desires) and showering 
His Grace on the adoring Bhaktas. In form, the bluish green 
peacock corresponds to the Sea and God Muruka whose form 
is red corresponds to the blood-red sun; The action of the Sun 




. kailas] TIRUP-PARAN-KUNRAM - The Hill of the Lord Muruga. 
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He whose chest is adorned with the garland made of 
flowers of red kadamba trees, growing thick and darkening 

ip dispelling the darkness and bringing light corresponds to 
God’s action in removing our may a veils and giving us grace. 
The word translated as ‘blinds’, is not exactly so m the 
original. The sun’s splendour is so great that as we look up 
we have to shut our eyes We cannot see God objectively but 
we can feel His presence and Grace. Hence we cannot know 
Him and yet we can know him. 

The Sun that gives life to everything and spreads its light 
far beyond is brought out by another text of Svetasvatara : 
“The Purusha is the Mahesvara; He is the mover of existence 
He possesses the purest power of reaching every thing. He is 
Light, He is undecaying.” (Ill, 12). 

While the peacock dances, from time to time, there 
is a rustling of the feathers of the whole body, and the 
dancing and rustling is happily compared to the dancing and 
rippling waves of the sea. God Muruka is first described as 
the consort of Deivayanai to bring out His function as 
creator and protector. The peacock also symbolises avidya 
or anava which is put down by God’s Grace. The Muyalaka 
under God Siva’s foot and Mahishasura under Devi’s foot 
reproduce the same symbolism. 

The Skanda Purana devoted to the glorification of the 
Sun-God, Kumaraswami “God Subrahmanya” is the weighti¬ 
est of Puranas, and its ancient character was only brought 
out by the discovery of its manuscript in birch-bark recently 
by Dr. Bendal which are as old as the fourth century A. D. 
The study of this God is noticed in most of the Puranos , in 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana. and has been immortalised 
in the famous work of Kalidasa, Kumarasambhava. The 
Tamil version of the Purana is also the oldest of the existing 
Puranas, and its date is said to be as far back as the tenth 
century A. D. Whether God Subrahmanya was an Aryan 
conception or a South India conception or whether the two 
had become blended, we will consider later on. 
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the glades of the forest, which receives from the bright sky, 
the first showers of the clouds rising above the sea. 1 

He whose crown is adorned with the bright flowers of 
red Kanthal tree growing on the hill-sides thick with trees 
difficult to be climbed by monkeys, in shoals where roam the 

forest nymphs dancing with tinkling bells on their feet, and 
shouting ‘Hail, Hail’ to the victorious Cock-Banner of God 
Muruka. 2 

1. The next picture presented is that of the moisture-laden 
cloud as it rises from the sea, and travels over and pours its 
refieshing showers over the valleys wtth the most luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. It is a beauty indeed, as one gets up the 
Hills in the early spring, to see the kanals bursting into leaves 
and buds and flowers of all shapes. The tallest trees fill the 
valleys and they are literally dark as the poet has described. 
One has only to bear in mind the Parambuk-Kanal and other 
kanals lower down the valley of the Pambar river issuing 
from Kodai-kanal. 

The garland is described here as God is Bhogi as des¬ 
cribed above, though at the same time He is the Yogi of 
Yogis. The poet has in mind in beginning these descriptions 
of the Sun and clouds what is considered mangala vazhtthu in 
beginning a poem. 

The author of Silappatikaram has the following, besides 
praising the Moon. 

<e (6Tf(ru9^j (ourrpgugiLb ( 55 /niS/p/ (Surrpgjjgiw 
®rr o9rfi jzrri—tar QuirfbGj&friL® 

(oin0 6U6 Vlo 

“uurwsnp (Sutrfbnpgiih LOtrLOGDip (Sutrrbtgigjih 
fi&rrLO/g/r (%6ii6® iLf6dS(r) <566U6omf)(oLifr 6t) 

Gwetfleorgi <sfr«JTdrr 60 ir&jr ,y — & 60 uu$&(r!rih. 

?* | s another picture higher up among the hills. The 
nitm of the last section is Mullai and the Tinai of the present 
is the kurinji , the Highland villages. Considerable space is 
devoted to the beauty, the dress, and the adorning of the hair 
and person of the forest nymphs whieh we have omitted. 
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The Sun-God with the Spear, whose praise is immeasura¬ 
ble and Who six-faced terrified and subjugated the Asura 
who assumed the form of the mango tree and the Snrapadma 
-half man and half horse; over whose victorious battlefield 
the terrible she-devils danced their Tunankai dance with the 
heads of the fallen held aloft in their hands. 1 


If thou, with mind made steady and purified by good 
deeds does desire to reach His Sacred Foot, which the wise 
know without thought, 3 thou wilt surely secure it even now, 

But it is a beautiful picture and well harmonises with the 
surroundings. Adukkam , the word used to mean a Hill is 
actually the name of a Hill-village on the lower Palnis, a few 
miles from Periakulam. It is an ideal village with its carda¬ 
mom and coffee gardens, plantain and jack-trees, and oranges 
well-watered with many a gentle stream, but for its malaria 
and the odour of cowdung of the hundreds of cattle main¬ 
tained there. 

1. Tunankai: This dance is described as a jerky walk 
with flabby arms bent and tossed. From this gay picture, we 
are taken to the grim picture of the battlefield reeking with 
the blood and mangled bodies of the slain, and where the she 
-devils danced and gloated over their huge feast. The she- 
devils are described at length which we have omitted. The 
description of the battlefield was necessary as God Skanda's 
mission was to slay the Asuras and redeem the imprisoned 
Devas. And it is a grim sight indeed as man wars with his 
evil passions and subjugates them. 


2. This recalls the famous thought in the kenopanishad, 
“He by whom it is not thought by him it is thonghtf he by 
whom it is thought knows it not. It is not understood by 
those who understand it, it is understood by those who do 
not understand it”. (Talavakara Up. 2, 3). It means man 
cannot know God with his Pasupodha or what is called 
<9ril@ with his human objective consciousness. This 

can only end in objective knowledge. When this conscious 
ness is merged in the Divine consciousness, then he can know 
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as your previous good works have ensured this bliss in youf 
heart. 

Because He dwells in love in the hill Tirup-paran-kunram 1 
where the little rock pools resound with the humming of the 
bees, over the lilies budding out like eyes, and where in its 
broad paddy fields the bees sleep in the lotuses during night 
and after dawn sound their trumpets in the nectar-laden 
nymphaeas; and which is situated west of the famous city of 
Madurai, fiilld with palaces and market places, where Lakshmi 
herself dwells, and whose Fort gate is listless without War, 
all the enemies having been already vanquished, and where 
the bauners fly with dolls and balls 2 hanging about, 
God. “By the Atma (Pathi-jnana) we obtain immortality.’* 
(Tal. Up; 2, 4.) the eye sees but it cannot see itself and God 
is the eye of this eye (TaL Up. 1, 2), and hence the improba^ 
bility of knowing God. The substance of the first Khanda is 
reproduced in Sivajnanabodha Sutra XL See also Sutra IX. 
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1. Tirup-param-kunram, still holds its own reputation as 
a picturesque place, and its fine spring water is said to be very 
healthy. Madurai is now the second city in the- Presidency 
and first m importance on account of its architectural remains 
and no tourist would care to miss it for all the world. 

2. Dolls and Balls: These were tied to the flag staff in 
challenge and derision of their foes and to tell them of their 
fate that awaited them as captives, of being condemned to 
women’s games. 
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TIRUCHENDUR — the Sea-Shore Temple of Lord Muruga. 
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2. TIROCHIR-ALAIVAI 1 

Riding on the elephant, whose scarred' head is adorned 
with golden shields and garlands, whose sides resound with 
the bells, which is swift of foot like wind, and powerful like 
God Yama. 

So, God Muruka appears, with his head glowing like 
lightning with the five kinds of skilfully wrought ornaments. 

With his golden ear-rings shedding light like the Moon 
surrounded by the inseparable stars. 

His faces blossom out from the hearts of devotees, 
practising austere Tapas . 3 

1. Tiruchendur in Tirunelveli District is the finest bit of 
sea-side, we have ever seen. Its Visakham festival is famous 
and hundreds of thousands of people flock to it at the time. 
It was there that we saw the finest dancing peacock and it 
still dwells in our memory. Tbe Pujaris in this temple by a 
peculiar custom, are drafted from Malabar from among the 
Nambudris and are called Potris (worshipful). 

2. As the conquering hero and deliverer of lndra, our 
Son-God rides on the elephant to show His grace to his de¬ 
votees. 

3. Compare the text from Svetasvatara Upanishad: 

“ That Bhagavat exists in the faces, the heads, the necks 
of all; He dwells in the cave (guha) of all beings; He is all 
pervading. Therefore He is the omnipresent Siva,” (iii. 11). 

“Its Hands and feet are everywhere; its eyes and head 
are everywhere; its ears are everywhere; it stands encom¬ 
passing all in the world.” (ii. 16). 

Hence God Muruga is called Guha himself as dwelling in 
the hearts of all. Hence, His six heads and twelve arms. 
Each face is doing a separate function and one pair of arms 
corresponds to each of these functions. In these, God as 
the Yogi and Bhogi, as the first teacher, as the ruler, protector 
and destroyer, as the Lord loving his devotees and being 
loved by them, all the different aspects are brought out. 
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Of these one Face sheds rays of light brightening fully the 
world shrouded in great darkness., . 

One Face lovingly grants boons, being gladdened by the 
praise of his loving devotees. 

One Face takes care that no harm befalls the Yajnas 
performed by Brahmanas according to strict Vedic tradition. 

One Face, like the Full Moon, spreads light in all 
quarters removing the doubts of Maharishis, after teaching 
the truths of sciences difficult of reach. 

One Face performs the Battle-Sacrifice crushing the 
hostile hosts, with thoughts dark with revenge and biassed 
against them. 

One Face smiled with joy on his young Highland-Bride 
with the creeper-like waist. 

In consonance with these various functions of these six 
faces. 

On his broad towering shoulders, bearing the sharp 
arms dividing the bodies of the foes, and glorified on account 
of their great might, and reached by the triple fold of the 

chest shining with golden garlands 

One arm was held aloft shielding the divine Rishis 
sojourning in the skies, 

The corresponding one reclined on his waist. 

One arm wielded the Mahout’s weapon and one arm 
rested on his thigh. 

One pair of arms played the wondrous and sharp spear 
and shield, 
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One arm was placed on his breast, and one arm shone 
amidst the garlands, 

One arm held the circlet and one arm ringed the bells, 

One arm rained down showers and one arm garlanded 
the divine bride, 

So these twelve arms played according to the respective 
faces. 

While the heavenly music played, and the strong horns 
resounded, and the drums were struck like thunder, and the 
peacock with its variegated feathers swayed on the victorious 
banner. 

So God Muruka appears on the aerial route, with rapid 
strides, and reaches and rests in the fair-famed Alaivdi praised 
by the world. 
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3. TIRUVAVI-NAN-KUDI 1 

While with joyful heart the great seers, the Munis* 

Clad in garments of bark, with their spiral braids,. 

Shining beautifully like the Valampuri Chank 3 , 

Their persons bright and clean, their bodies lean and 
boned 

Covered in deer skins, feeding sparingly after the day 
is past 

Their heart freed of ill-feeling and hate 

Their head filled with intuitive knowledge not possessed 
by the learned 

And yet surpassing all in learning too, 

1 This part gives a description of an aerial procession 
of Gods and Goddesses of suprassing beauty. The Hero, of 
course, is the War God in whose train all the other gods 
follow including the Trinity, and to whom all of them pay 
homage. God Siva as the author of all Vedas and 
Vidyas is the First Teacher in the person of Dakshinamurthl 
and His son is said to have taught the Truth even to God 

'Siva and He is called Kumara-guru-para, the Supreme Son- 
Teacher. He is said to have taught sage Agastya and other 
Rishis. And the Rishis accordingly follow in His train. 
Tiruvavi-nankudi is identified with a small place called Sitthan 
valvu near Palani, a famous place sacred to God Subrarnanya. 

2 A good description of the Rishis or Yogis is given. 
They are ever joyful though they practice the severest austeri- * 
ties. They are Yogis and at the same time Bogis, represent¬ 
ing their highest ideal, God Siva both in form and in attri¬ 
butes. They have no likes and dislikes and are perfectly 
balanced in mind knowing no anger and no sin. They have 
mastered all knowledge and what is more they have seen the 
Truth (Q&ihQurrQrj&r) as Saint Tiruvalluvar puts it.. See for a 
like description in Periyapuranam. 

3 i.e. Conch, the Shell which turns to the right and is 
much valued. 
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Their soul purified of all desire and anger, 

Their mind never becoming pain while they led in front; 
While the gandharvas , clad in spotless clothes 
Wearing garlands of freshly-opened buds, 

And practised in playing on the well-stringed instrument, 
And in the fine company of their female kind, 

Whose bodies know no human ills 
And shine like tender mango leaves 
And showed in every turn true golden spots 
Whose person was adorned with jewelled cloth, 

While they with heart of love turned their music Sweet; 
And while the Gods, Vishnu with the banner of 
The spangled Garud (a) striking down the cobra 
Spouting venom with its bellowed teeth., 1 
Where function sole is Lordship over the world 2 
Wherein the cities gleam with temples to the 3 Four 3 

And Uma’s Lord, whose banner shows the Victorious 
bull 

With mighty shoulders and never-closed Triple Eyes 
The Lord whose rage destroyed the Triple forts, 


1. The poet discloses an intimate knowledge of the 

mechanism of the cobra’s teeth secreting poison. The venom 
is secreted in the glands and fangs through a tube. is 

the word used by the poet) in the short teeth placed in the 
sides and as the cobra strikes a small quantity is ejected. 

2. According to the poet, God Vishnu has only one 
function, that of Stithi and not any other function, 

3. The four Gods are Indra, Yama, Varuna and Soma, 
whose temples are in the four respective quarters of the city. 
It shows a time when there were temples dedicated to these 
Gods also and their worship was popular; though in course 
of time, the worship of Siva and Vishnu superseded all other 
worship. 
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And Indra of the thousand eyes victorious 1 

Over his enemies by hundred sacrifices well-performed. 

Riding on his four-tusked famed elephant. 

Possessed of easy gait and swinging trunk, 

The Thirty-three Demi gods of classes four, 2 
Great seers of truth freed from diversity, 

And eighteen Ganas 3 of high estate, aft these. 

Came on and on circling on the firmament 
Like twinkling stars to pay their homage due 
To free the lotus-born Brahma from curse, 4 
And the Trinity to regain their lost dignity. 

With speed like wind over waves where fishes roam, 

And might resembling fire in the blasting wind, 

And voice like thunder crashing fire behind 
So our War-Cod with His Divine Bride comes 
To rest for a time in Tirwvai-nan-kudL 

1 The Tripura Samhara is a story given in the Yajur Veda, 
and it is always mentioned in connection with the Supremacy 
of Siva. We have, given the passage from the Veda and 
explained its symbolism elsewhere (vide p. 279 Studies in Saiva 
Siddhanta). 

2 The four classes are: Adityas twelve, Rudras eleven, 
Vasus eight, Murats two making in all thirty-three. 

5 The eighteen Ganas are Devas, Asuras, Taityas, Garudas, 
Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, Yakshas, Vidyadhars, Rakshasas, 
Gandharvas, Siddhas, Charanas, Bhutas, Paisachas, Taraganas 
Nagas, Akasavasis, Bhoga-bhumigas. 

4 When the War-God after vanquishing the Asuras was 
married to Devayanai, He declared ail this He achieved as the 
strength of His spear (Vel). Brahma said that even that spear 
was created by him, where-at the War-God was angered and 
cursed Brahma to be born on the earth, as he could not give 
the spear its strength. As God Brahma owing to the curse 
lost his power of creating people, the. other Gods also lost the 
power of protection and destruction. 
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^J5frtu jjfliGBripi ggjtuekp lur&evi&iuiTy inrre^eSj 

^ffrfhr LftsrojiL/ii (ouj&jfhujr, ^e^irQ^irtr^ih 
Qutrear^ieayjr «©*@m $&&o\u(ir, g}e6r jbod&u 

UQ^Wlh &fn£l<&U.1 uGZffljhg] 6JJ5gJ ^60(^60, 
tO/Ttfr ^)6l3. l£)«6rflQj/r(5 ®637/$ 6$6rnSJ<56 J 

£®wiT6b, &6U6BT, ®p<Sir<sSr, ^(gtuiriflar glujAqasar 


■B®06Uir(9 @(9®/<fiiu gjiribq<mL_ ajirsb 6TuSpgji, 
rSHtpeb 6Tear e_uSir ®(gjtii *@15 

UITICL) UL.U usi) rajifli Qairg® <0<sB>/mj 

LfOT rSiesafl j§srr Q&rtq.& Q&6Q6ii6$))ih—06U6rr errmi 
ajeoiiajuSdr a-iufliu., user L/ay, 
s2-8dw 'SiwirjBgji 6j5Iotisi0io, gjeroimu/r gpa ssar, 
SPOTuSsO (ipjoar 1^0 Sl^siXiugHio- 

mppu upgi piriLu-esg,, m& u* 

SsuarnS pp/p^iu <S)6ii<s5r®i Q^pmpp,, 

"•ir-Sraw® 6jjs$uj u^uiSIsjr, sr^* .saml 
0irfi blu(^p &i_& 6 b><b e_iuirp& iuitSsst 
fr(!5&0ib ej 051m .§©« ^eirir 6)<y<*<ajg3iii- 
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l$fri£)6gu&&ir<s& ^0*633T(5> 6UJ&& G^6UfT^6fT. 

j5F(b Qufyjh Q&tU6iJ&§i (Beb Jb&ft- 0&O^juJ 
&-60&ih <s/r<£(3jib 6^65/ nr)} qif) Q&trerr&n&u 
uffOir L/asLp ^peu^m &ck)6uir ^,<56, 

GTQfigy (6^(T€0tb^63T6^fl6b (o^/TfiSTr#, 
azfrtn&n j uuj/b^ a^r ^Jeb sari^I 
J5flT63T(lp<56 6p061i^ d&fr6W61IJ, 

U<566$6b (o^frdOT^ILb j§)» 6 b g) 6 t) <3&fTLl(#) 

^/T61) (oOJflJl £§)lU/b<ftD<5&U U <o) (65) ^pfiuQ/T/T®, 

6p66ru^ljDg/l gl(TLiLf. ©_lUfr J 0 &D Quny^JOJfT- 
(o&sutT&err 6U(nj&6ar <& <srrL 1$ 

cSm yi&dzefrsw (8&ir63Tfr)60it, tSesr <S<y/rq 
6U5rf] d06TT/r Q^ff0625l63T(r, 6U6rfluSl6ZI>L_;© 

6 T(ip^^arear ^i7?6i6}<53r/r, uu 
ip__ 0 ii jgjiq-^^&arszjr (»jj6$63rjr, 6 $(igi/))uj 
®-£l/ (56OT/0 m0iEj<506b ^tb Qugj(tp6B>(D Q&iretforimrir, 

<&{Jb& !T* Q«35/rtlt5)63rfr 5 6 U/ 5 &_L_6<jr <5T6 m, 

(Lp( 5 <s 6 sr wi^i36?D&G)iu(r(§ e& fn$QT)&&6b 

&> rr g)a) Q«55/r6rr6JO<s ajjfiw^sSluj/r©, <#si) T&.T6TT, 

«^ 6 i 9 ear 6 < 5 r(3514. ih &_rf)tij 6 &r. ^^rr^]63rg}]. 

4. THIRU-ERAKAM. 1 

The Brahmans failing not in duties six 2 

On both sides famed for long and high descent^ 

Their good youth spent for eight and forty years. 

In Vedic paths and teaching Dharma always 

And wearing sacred fires of three different forms 3 , 

1 This is said to be a shrine of God Subrahmanya in the 
hill country - Malabar, since popularly identified with Swami- 
malai, an artificial hill temple, four miles from Kumbakonam. 

2 These six duties are reciting the Vedas, and teaching 
the Vedas, performance of Yajnas and getting them per¬ 
formed, giving charity and accepting charity. These brahmans 
belong to the Brahmacharya asrma. 

3 The three fires are Ahavaniya, Dakshinagni and 
Grihapatya, and they are tended in pits of the form of the 
square, triangle and bow-shape. The editor notes that the two 
latter forms are different from the forms now in use and 
attributes it to Sohabatham. 
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And wearing sacred thread of three triple strands 
In wet cloths clad and palms over heads held up 
Landing self 1 and the secret word of letters six 2 
Repeating, they offer flowers sweet at proper times. 
Much pleased our Lord doth dwell in Erakam. 


4 ^0 ^TiJd&Lb 

j§j(jT>i3n)uuir6iTifi65r ^tuibLj. 

qj 6tiu$iu ^iu6bi365Tl6aT 6uy)rr&fgj, 
g)0ajif(? &iLtq_uj ueo Q&ireb 014., 

m 0 g) ^gt&diq <£>sd lunGsbr® 

&>t$ui5liu y ^jfryssr jBefileb Q<5 /tw«»< 5& 
QPWTgV 6ir«D<ScS <&$&& (lf& Q & 60 61J & g} , 

j§l(i$i$(r)uuir6ir(rj QufTQggi gjeueo- 

6U$lu(j)ib QpsiDp. 

6prtru§i 6)«;T6B>rL_ Qpeorgji qrfl gjG&r 
qeOfrtrS «rr^p6B ib qeorr ©_te.g) ? 

&-&&&> <5n.U lSIuJ 6&>d5U$6&nr, &JDLJ'5LpJ5gl 9 

GTQg&g! ^0 L063>rt><56 (od56fr6l9 

Sltua) LD(n ? r£]'&&) p^edu urriq_ 9 
<a9tf»/r SL.gu pay weoir 6jpgt-Quiflgj 
QTIT&&&1 &-63)p)&g]ih £L.tfhu6Sr. gy, 

5. KUNRU-THORU-ADAL. 3 

SPORTING ON ALL THE HILLS. 


God Velan crowned with garland made of leaves and 
flowers 

And fragrant Wets with scented sandal paste well smeared 


This is the practice of sohatn Dhyatia 

D ,}, T* 1 ® commentator says this mantra is Nama-kumSraya. 
But the modern mantra usually practised is Om Saravanabhava . 

outm fiv^S “ eal ] s ^°f S play in aU the Hills - According to 
iheUmc^T 1 n d A l i^ rn ’ ^attinai lyal of Tolkappiyafn. 
the Hill country called Kunnji inhabited by the Kuravars is 

especially associated with the worship of God Muruga; as 
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While cruel Highland men armed with death-dealing bows 
Drink deep potations of strong mead with kith and kin 
And dance to the music of the Thondaka drum, 

While damsels fair like peacock fine with modest gait 
And hair adorned with strings of water-lilies sweet 
And body streaming with garlands of green leaves 
And flowers white where-in dip in the honey bees. 

Raise their hands in mute adoration, 

While some left their voices sweet like stringed instruments. 
Our Lord of reddish hue in cloths of reddish colour clad, 
His ears with cool and tender leaves of Asoka stuck, 

Kilted and belted with the Victorious tinkling bells 
And garlanded with flowers of red Vetchi (Iseora). 

Blowing sweet notes from hollow reed, and on the pea-cock 
striding swift, 

pasture land (Mullai) with the worship of Vishnu, as sea-board 
(Neithal) with that of Varuna; and cities (Marutham) with that 
of Indra. The form of marriage is Gandharva and free court, 
ship and love. The courtship of God Muruga with the girl Valli, 
born among Kuravars and his subsequent marriage arises out 
of the usual incidents of Kurinji-tinai. See Kurinjipattu 
of this collection. The last section dealt with the high 
philosophic and ritualistic worship of God Muruka by 
Brahmans who had vowed celibacy and practised the greatest 
austerities. And the present section gives a thorough 
contrast to the above scene and the god of these severe 
Brahmans, whose secret name could not even be audibly 
pronounced, this austere God is seen here mixing freely in the 
company of these low hill-people in their dances and drinking 
bouts; and the explanation is given by the poet in one world. 
This is how God shows His graciousness. He is all in all to all 
to the high and low, the lettered and unlettered, the sage and 
savionr. To all of them. He is accessible and shows grace: A 
simple faith and trust in God more than any learning and 
austerity, will lead to a quicker knowledge of God; and this is 
also the lesson brought out in the story of the Hunter Saint, 
Kannappa. 
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Striding swift with goat in front and flawless banner raised. 
His stature soaring high, with armlets rare adorned, 

His waist fastened with soft cloths trailing to the ground, 

The damsels fair with shoulders soft and eyes like those of 
deer, 

Swinging quick to the lilt of Kuravai 1 dance, 

Our Lord leads out with his strong hands interlaced 
And plays over all these Hills and shows His endless grace. 

- 0/T62D6U<5& —* 

63>UlB)Q<3o[riq.y 63)/??<S5<56 fT tU $)63?l G6U6C60Ty 

c 9 ftb Qutr$u qiliq-Gb 6^6s>{r^)y (gerroiSQujfr© 

Q&J6MT eh.^rr6TTLh <sb&xn‘6&jf)uj6ffr; 

(S&Lp 606JTfT LarrirLSl63r: 

Q&rr®iTj Qg>rrtj)l6b 6U6V 6&6V Q&fr£ko{§liu ttfrcursuir 
nSlcktr G> as® (B&psb 

(&)6m pte# $SSsnlinear 

Q&>!T 603T t_ <55 c? $ g)l U6U)rrj& 0J63)6U 

— (&)66rguG^/r^ib ^i^ebLfifJiLfLh ^maoin —• 

6&J60 e_6ir/riJL| Geurruu® r&nji r&j <zrr6Sr 7 

(&j6ZXJT® tfrckfT 6U6mr(^i u(9 « jobr&xjfl, 

(3 <9>/r &h.j3&6b' 

(&>6b8so, g)%oiq6o> l_ n&zpju) y,, 

QdFffij <aT6i) wrrir6urr&) ^eauriTy ^)6d>l_ {§}®Lfy 
<5r0LDLf S2-6&JT Q Qu(jTfJ3 &6&JT ILfT^ &60>Lp 
®fTLp ^9/60060 Jfl&rruu s ». ito jg ) y 

L0U$6V <5560brt_60r6W LQI_ J5r6U> L_ UD&GfflQ[Tfr®— 

Q&iuiusor, Seujff^ ^,6uxL^iu6ar y <ol&6U6U6?D!r& 

Q&lU&Vgb d56lf)(T g)}lU6d 6U0LQ &tr$65r6Zn y 

<s<yc$63r6or, ^ipedeoreur, Q&&6uy&><& <3E>63ur6ttfhu6vr } 

0LpffO63r ? (o <S/TL_ L.65T ^ (gj gUii) Lf6t)6$UJ i gi£>60r, 

£><£{r65F, tfl(i^)OJ(65UJ62jr j Lf^lT ^60 

Q&irtq-iu&r, Q Jbiq_iu6ar, Qt&rriq. G ^ it err 6^r- 

\ Kwavai is a dance in a ring, the dancers holding each 
other s hands; it is supposed to secure success in love and 
war. 
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njgrtiLj &)8>6&r6&r ^6sr 0jd) 

C50tb Quit /^l<a Q&[r6obrL- J3^i^ gj&for &muffQ 
tntrfyw&eb <slLl^uj j§6d63r (Sns/rq ajj<50 6 $ 65T ear, 

QpLpGlj £L./Dip <53><S5uSl637 ^)OJ 60 6J 

Q U06OT (o^rrerr usb tS&aa? 

06srrtj/Q^srr/p/ g)jib 06vr(Q &>6 ut ueabrCou. <^f,Sfr<3/63r tjj. 

6 . PAZHAMUTHIR-SOLAF 

At famous festivals in all and every village, 

Where goats are sacrificed, and blood mixed with millet is 
sprinkled, 

At every abode where devotees invoke him. 

At every sacrificial ground where Velan dances, 

At every forest, grove and tank and rivers and other places, 
At squares where three, four and five roads meet, 

At flower gardens and village munds and public places, 

At places where the cattle are herded together, 

At towns where the kurava girls, 

Fixing the cock-banner, and smearing ghee and white 
mustard thereon • 

Recite the mantra secretly and in loving worship 

1 The common identity of Pazhamuthir-Solai with 
Alagarkoil on the Alagar-Hills, 13 miles from Madurai has to 
be considered. Her ancient traditions are as a Vishnu Sthala 
to Sri Kalla-Alagar. Mentions of it are as Tirumal-kunram 
and $<3 LD tr68Q5&(3&irck) Sangam classics. 

@65T/r> ( s i g/(? 6 ! <y 6 i) 06 $ fnruS)637 ”—■Si lap . XI, 91-100 

“$60 Lb LI <5 6 $Lp/&^ &60lbUTji> /r><S 66 DT JjSn/’ SUop . XI.'108 

also 4 ‘<$ 60 Lbufr (DGffFIjsp &irQ&(Lg $( 36 &fb- 
(S&n-ikoQiun ® Q&rrL-irQinrriJ} intreSq^m 

— Paripadal XV II 22-23 
where it is referred to. Pazhamuthir:solai may be one of the 
many shrines on the lower Palnis, and the neighbouring 
groups of hills in the Pandi-nadu. Vide also my article in 
The Hindu Illustrated Weekly dated 15-7-1934,— J.m.s. 
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Offer the flowers, and tying two different pieces of cloths 
On their loins and the raksha on their arms, 

And sprinkle white fried rice and offer oblations 
Of white rice with goat’s blood in different corners, 

And smear with paste of sandal and fragrant saffron, 

And tie up the garlands of red oleander and green leaves 
After severing them, arid invoke Muruka’s blessing 
On their Hill-Villages (So that it may be freed from famine, 
sickness and enemies). 

Offer Incense singing the Kurinji melody, 

While the music of the instruments mixed with that of the 
rippling brooks 

And sprinkling the red flowers and millet mixed with blood 

The Kurava girls danced a fearful dance to the tune of the 
music, 

And invoked God Muruka so that unbelievers may be baffled. 
While others of the city make the Holy place resound 
With their songs and the blowing of many horns, 

And the ringing of many bells, and praising 

The Royal Elephant invoke God and obtain boons they 
wished for. 

In all these places, Our Lord is sure to dwell 
This I state of my own knowledge; 

Yet He may dwell in places not known to me. 

There where you see Him, praise Him, with your face 
beaming with joy and lift your hands over your head in 

worship and fall down at His feet and repeat His praises 
thus:- 

Thou Oh Lord, six-bodied of six holy women born, 1 


1 ‘ tp6org](83 : lu/rgy^r?^ &8&riLj 

lQ( 27 <s jrajcssrrrr 6i)6ori_/L_ W 6 rr 

$(3QP /r/rgyueor 6 ofi(rtjLjuj(& ( 8 <rir 15 & 

Qi£(r6UTQp6or& Q&iupeur pea>t_tu/r6rr.'' 
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In sacred pool of Himalayan with darbha grass grown 
And borne by one of the elemental Gods (Agni), 

Thou Son of God seated under the Banyan trees, 

Thou child of the daughter of great Himavat, 

Thou the Death of my foes. Thou Lord of the Bow 
Thou darling child of Victorious and Victory-giving Durga, 
Thou Lord born of the Sylvan Goddess well adorned, 

Thou, the General of the suppliant Deva hosts, 

Thou, the wearer of the garland and knower of all Arts, 
Thou, incomparable in war and victorious in youth, 

Thou, the wealth of the Brahmins and the word of the wise. 
Thou, consort of Valli and Devasena, 1 
Thou, bull among heroes with spear in arm, 

Thou, mighty Lord who split the rock of evil. 

Thou, Lord of Kurityi whose hills to sky do soar, 

fin Saravanai’s waters, her child’s six forms she (Uma) lovingly 
clasped with both arms and lifted and of this six beauteous 
faces and twice six shoulders, She made one form; she, the 
mistress of the triple world.] 

“6T (£60)^ <y<55^)<55 (6nju9 o\ ? 60lT QlLIT (djfQJ QlD60&0 

Qpibgi (3utr60<o\6i]6sr q$&(3iu <9h_iq. uj cyiaDfryCour 

60iB& iB&)6oG&trrr qp&SIqf, sur 

Q&jreurrpi (3u (r Ou/D/Dezflw tteijffl&6ur @inrr65 r. ,> 

— &tb&L\rrir6m-ih t cFrr6U6uuruui_6Vih 20-21 

[As the diverse energies of our father, at the involution 
of all things, become one as before, so the twelve forms of 
Gauri’s son became one and he received the name Kandan.] 
—P.A. 

1 His inherent energy is exoterically represented as his 
twin-consorts—Teivayanai, here referred, the energy of action 
(dSIffliun- and Valliamman (1, 101), the energy of desire 
Qgew Though himself free from all desire he deigned, 

says the commentator, to set the world a pattern of home life; 
for the discharge of its duties leads to God, no less surely 
than a life of renunciation— p.a. 
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Thou, Hero of whom all bards do sweetly sing, 

Thou, Muruga whose station none can reach, 

Thou whose praise is Thou fulfillest all desires. 

Thou showerer of grace on those in travail 

Thou Lord whose chest Victorious in war is blazoned in gold. 

O Thou who hast no equals in Thy Supreme Wisdom. 

Thou liberal dispenser of gifts to those who pray to Thee 
Thou whose name is praised by the great 

Thou who acquaint the name of strong over evil by your 
prowess in vanquishing Surapadma and his hosts 

Thou the Incomparable, Thou the Chief.” 

Thus have I praised Thee in words not adequate. 

As Thou art difficult of description by mere mortals 
And approached Thee to gain Thy Feet 

(By the Poet to God Muruga) 

Desiring to mix with the hosts of devotees of all sorts and 
conditions 

And share in the joy of the Festive ground 

This deserving poet of mature knowledge and truth 

Has avproached Thee, O Lord, desiring to utter 

Thy great praises and praising Thee in words of wisdom 
and sweetness 

Before even these prayers were thus addressed 

His divine form of incomparable strength 

And His stature extending to the skies 

This fearful Form concealing and approaching the Sabha 

And showing his old Divine Form of Youthful Beauty 

The Lord, will say 

“Your Visit I know—Leave off fear.” 

And graciously uttering words of love 

So that you of all others in the world surrounded by the 
waters may shine 
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He will grant you the boons difficult to obtain. 

(Here follows the description of Pazhamuthir-solai as above) 
He; the Lord of the Hill in Pazhamuthir-solai * 

6. i_itp(Lp^irrSa^rrSsu 

—* (tp 0 < 5 B 60 T ^ 0 UL$)L_r 5 J* 6 fr —*■ 

Sqj t tneoQsnr® 6 $<EDjrjg), i&jfl &jny&§}'> 

6U(rii6mr& Q<3E>ms^.Qiu(rQ 6nu9rb ul_ 
emir emir O&tremrL- Sir Q«(ip 6&tp6&6V)iih i 
^IT6U6VlT 6J&& Slfl 6JJ0 [gickQllSlgrXth, 

(Sen606 oj GD&^iu Qen(fil luir dberr&piLhy 

&ir@Lb &ir6ij loj <s«$6or Qup 

ujirnyib (&j6trgpjth, (Sonny U6t) 6 U)6nuL\th> 

&gtitt&iTpw & p^iiqihy Ljgnh y,fsj <si_LQLfU), 

W6k(QQpih Quir$u9$£iih, &j 5 g} 60 )L- tQBsouSifmih - - 

(djirytA&eiflefc Qenf&iun-iL® 
iz&iFteb (Lp0<s<%3r ^(bgyuuQ&'&eo* — 

wireobr (old&rriq-Sluj/r® ineubrsoof) ^f^menr. 

QjBiuGtun'Q sgiusiS? ^ulS, gggi ja_63>j0gj } 

01_^^5U)UlL(^, Qd5fT(ip ifleoir 

(Lprr6mr Q<fEfT6rr ^(i^ePesr g)/r<soar® r 

<ol^^5 0 /Td) uj/r^g/, <ol 6 U 6 OTT Qu/nft ^ asn5), 

U3 65 eneB i£lcbv(§)iu lOitS^ ^tlL 6)<$nr(ip 6iS)635L-<55 
00 ^)(o)uj/r( 5 l 6i3#»{rj§)iLi g/r Qsiverr ^jiflSI 
Slev ue3& GIofuj ueb i5rjuq g)ffg) 

S!rry uGrUDtefj&Qemr® jBny 6$63)j Q^sifl^giiy 
Q u^jB 06abr .seozjr 6i?{T 0/pj/5 063br L&rrlb) 

gickuor ^ny girt bj® 

LOckl<£ ^60LQli)6b 06b 0t5B/r 6WTl£&$y 
0pm LJ6Z0<3& 6T®0Sif_, (0rt5l(0<# U/TIqu_, 
g)Lfltp g)53>a= ^065Sf6)tU/T® ^)63T gjlLFU) ®0(BJ<35, 
e_06uu uei) y ,0 a>j 2 _uj, Qen^snj-'S. 

00 < J)<y <oldF 0 $Ssor ujiMj @0UD«6rr 

dP0O (ip(rawWir 

(Lp0(gj 2-0 Q&(Lp 6>9uJ6b 0<56/r-- 

— (Tp0<55cW 6U|$U® <$61). *— 

«6rrd) ^60tbuu u/rt^, U606*/L_«jr 

<o<5BfT6UfTUJ6ZD6U0 < g/, <o)t55fr® L0633ff jgjUJ&ds) 

6pL-/TU y,L.6OTc55U eU/Tlp,® 
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(36i)&mr(j)i jbt (o6ii&®ri^ujrn£j(&, 6Ttu<$6unr 6 ul£)lm_, 

&~6U)(D <&§£jih ^ ftp pen (T (3 < 9 . 

— (LpQij&Zkjr <56 &>6mr® gi$<5<£60. — 

^swr® ^u9mtih <5676zfer 

(ip;&3j| $ (Lp<5663T ^LO7,©0f 6J 

<533<56 LI/T659, <5676\) 2-/1) 61160*7151 <50— 

Q(5®ih 5!u00 ^erointu^^i 6rou(^ <s£br* 

6g6U067, 6p06U6OT ^f6J6ZO<36 6J <&U, 
c5>| 7^6117 LJUJj}?^ c^/to/r S]^6U6U. f 

^6t) 0«(Lp ®i _ 6i] lI. Lj&ebeu! tnrreb eudroj 

LD%oin<566rr w&(S6rirl uj[rrb(S(n}ir 3h-/z}G>/D! 

Qeufrjnfl Qsueb (Su/rir® G]d 6 7 ;p;D 6 z» 6 ii <# 7 ii 6 ii! 

<^9/63of) <£)fl?UiS63r ufizozpfoiu/reyr 0ip6i5!J 
6*77(0(60)7, 6Uttm 1570 eBebl ptrcfajrd} 3>8s06u! 
muck) tntriru! gpe i) < 3 //$ qe06u! 

QdF0ol9ob 6p06u! Qua-0 635! fQ6£> 106767 
^/B^SOOTiT - 6) 6U 7^*603 <56 ^ rt^Co^fTiT <o)3=76bu3ck>J 
LO J5J 603 <55IU 7 <55630r61l/ eZDID/B^ir 6j(ofl}! 

(o63J6b 61<56(I£ ^L_<5 603<553 ; 3=760 6)U0(0 Q3=6061jJ 
063T7 )l 2) S)d6765T/E> 06DT0® 6) <56 7/D ff) ,iS , 

6l5)603T G1LKT0 6)j&(p 6U60)Jc6 0rt5)(0<#<5 c507p61l! 

LJ60/T LJ«|p /&60T GliflT^Iu L(606Uir <S/T>! 

^l([F)tb GupeO tnifiSlffi r 6)u0iJb Gluujrr (Lp0<56! 

,®6333 : UJ,®7<50 ^6333= (?LJ7 ^6rr! 

^eOj^CS^rirds^ ^6rf)<5&0ii, Glu760to y^fiobr^ (o3=6nu! 
meabr© .3/LD7 asi—,®/® Qenek^i -^<566O^0/_, 

Uff!<$6D7<® ^7f5/0tb a_0 <o)d5(t£ Gj&® (%6)J6T 67! 

GlurfKouj7ir err^^/ii) Qu0io Gluiu/r JJ)iu61/6»t! 

<^ir LO0fBJ0 6lL07tijl£]L5l63r L0;561I6$! 

(2l!77 l6]0 G1U70,©! 0rf)<$6O. f 6T60TU U60_, 

IU763T ^91/p! ^9J6fr6a>6UuS)63r,, 6X^0 1 <$b(@Dgl- 
— <550^) 6uib& 6U)@ QuuriJU^eO -- 
$637 ^J67$4£j L060T 2_uSlfT<» 0 ^0633LOti5)6Or, 

$60T ^914- &-.6rT6lf\ 6 UJS<sQ&yT 60 Ty $6UtQ(6&)® 

L)603fru-j;&T g)’6b6i)7Li L^eQednhGtutnu! 6r6or<£ 

0$G!a3iiTL0lU7 <^6760361175)637- 

- (a3=633u(oU77 35.$$/ •— 

0 $)&gJ 2-L-63T 

(o6U$J U67) S_0635l63T 00LO U60 3n. 6701117 ^ 

<9=7$] ^JUJIT <5667^01 62?p SlUlT)^ G^eOT/^j 
r3jffrFI IU6UT ^57S6Z7 (yD0J 61/7UJ £g){r62J6dd3T5 

6up(S&rrear, G)u 0 U}| j&ezsr eueuof yaip jBiursgi ersur— 

^63fliu6^LQ jsebsoeijLb n563r) U60 6j&$: 
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- dP0<50T ^06rTL/ffl ^60 - 

Q&rueuih tfireirp) r SfO&0 6^1 err mi e_ 06 $ear, 

euireur (S&rriu jQ6isui96ur, &ir ear eiijhgi 6Tiu$, 

<^6Uor fEJ 0 < 3 =freb &-iuirr£!%Q &i £^), ueaarea>i_£> ^ear 

inemrih dbWLp Q^iueu&gji g)err ,© 61)10 <55fTLl^_^ 
e^myi n$ y ^/njleueb ^ear eivtTei/ 5 T ear,, 

^/6arqea)L_ /sei) (Sltnnri^) ^&rr£§)., etilsrflei] gj)earp 
i§) 06 fr $#) (Lpjhfiir euchrjQjiu 

620$ <^fr<50;5 (S&rreZrtT), 6i9(tptiluj 

6)u/r>6b ^5>/0ii} Liffl<#6b 

— <^>/06i!Mear */tlL.($il/lo tu $ 63)6661/err (tp to. — 

u 50 61 /Lear 

(o6up uei) gj/dMear ,§jL(BJi9, ^efileb tfrLD/5gj 
^!T CtP(ip (tp,S5b g.( 5 Liif., (oeurr/o 

L£6lf63)l — ^/ 6 Uffi /(0 <$<%3T L/6DL0U, (SsUfT <^6S5rQ 
e&e&rr QufT0 Qp@ eueaiyu u/f?^lu36ar 

,®633r <56LOtp ^61ilr jg)(tl}6b <£laD<gUJj J560T U6V 
■d&^eaf) (tpsy <s-%r <se0fT6U, ifiiBs?D& 
jsrr& pgi wedir ty^Slio/r® 

wir (ipde (Lp&-&&cbv uesfluu, y, jj}i&6V 
$l(&ib t9 [ 9 - @ 6 jrfliruu Slu®® 666 rfl/D£y 

(tp$^/ea>L eurrear 0«fr(5> ,<5 $ g] $ a}/ 

/Bear 'olLMrttT roeaaf) $!fljio eSerrir, Quiie&r Q&rrtjj 1 , miTy 
6>jrr&Dtft (ip(Lp (Lp&ei) gnBiu, as^reaiLp 
g)6rr/g(T 629(ip« 0&» ©_ 4 J/r, cSfr<*<£), 

<f6f$&Q&friq.<3S 6 & 0 $ gueoztrtr &mu, QurrnftiJ qny 
UDL_ /56ZDL_ LO(063)(0 LI6D62/L63T (Sl6Urfgj, 

^ o&rrtjj) 6UIUU Qu63)t — ^)/fluj j CoeBtpQeO/r® 
i§) 0 tr) u&ar (o)eusrf)^ 9 r»5)ear L/ear &rruj ^esrarr 

®©^- inu3(r UJ.T 66 63) <55 <S 01—/T g) fflrf?p ftp 

6)li0(5j (5660 6 $t_ir ^)cbrr& Q&0\x J ? 66015 ; (o65fTL_(9 
^ronr /560 ergy ^uu, (o^eaar $)e3rrry 
§)(tp(Slmear gjifi&Qjjth ^06i3, 

' urpio (tp^l/r (o^/r&DLo&D eSipSeu/rGearl 

0U3/r(Se2j^rr LD0j63)j^ (SeaaraeBrrtu^fr t065(63)fr u/rq.iusy. 

^0CtP0«fr/OSJ/uu6a>L (£p$gyio 



IDYLL TWO: 

Porunar-arru-p-patai 

by Mutatthaman Kanniar 

Porunar-arrup-patai (Qutq^jbit or the 

Guide to a Porunan - a minstrel of the martial modes is the 
second of the series of the Ten Idylls. The author weaves a 
panegyric on the great Chola Karikala Peruvalattan, who is 
the hero of the poem. It is of 248 lines, and speaks of the 
Chola’s munificence, the irrigation sources of the Kaviri, the 
fertility of his kingdom and his great prowess in war. 

The three other Idylls:- Siru-pan-arruppatai , Perum-pan- 
ciT.T.up-patai, and Kuttar-drru-p-patai (Malai-patu-katam). 
also speak of the meeting of the bards with their patrons. 

This poem describes the benevolent nature of the hero of 
the piece, Chola Karikala, his military glory, especially his 
victory at Vennil (Q&jsm-rzxsfleb) over the forces of the Pandya 
and the Chera. A reference is also found in the piece to the 
course of the Chola adopted when he delivered judgment in a 
dispute between two old men who thought the king to be too 
young to sit in judgment over their intricate suit. Karikala 
to outwit them put on an old man’s wig and decided their 
suit which satisfied them. A stanza in Pazhamozhi well 
refers to this incident 1 . See. p. 26-27 infra. 

. (ip^(ouj/r/r 

LJ(3> QurT(LQ$&) t U6a>d5 (tpJ633r Q&!T6V61jlh y * 

— Quir^jsir 187-188. 
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The description of the country through which these bards 
passed, and the receptions and banquets arranged for them 
differ. But all of them are one in singing the chorus of the 
honour and dignity bestowed on these bards by their patrons. 

The poet in this idyll, gives a grim picture of the squalid 
poverty of these wandering minstrels, their dress rendered wet 
with perspiration, where in the lice along with its tiny eggs; 
and in this instance, they dwell in plenty penetrating into the 
gaps near the stitches, their over abundant hospitality and the 
generousness of the great Chola. 

As in other literatures of the world, Tamil ows much to 
its wandering minstrels of old. They were of four types; 

ufremrr, u.t each with distinctive 

features. The first and the last are actors and songsters who 
played and danced to music (Idyll 10); The second were 
bards of the type highly honoured and treated as guests even 
by crowned heads and lesser potentates (Idylls 3 and 4). The 
third Porunar’s form was songs in praise of plough fields 
and victorious scenes of action in war (Idyll 2) - 

Sf, gbqjjw ureuoTQijih (o)ufr0 ( ®0U) ®Q(D68 iljL fitr a) r $6U)L__a5 65[rLL<$, 
iLjp)6tr& (Spn-surjS' — Q@(r60 - QufT(i^6 fr 

In this piece, the Poet gives below an account of the 
reception of Karikala to the bards’ who like a bird that flies to 
a tree bearing fruit, entered his palace undetained by the guards. 
The monarch received them in audience and asks them to take 
their seats quite close to him that he might be always in his 
eye. His lovable speech and endearing looks made even the 
bones of these bards melt like wax with emotion”. The 
Poet Speaks:— 
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** Like a bird that flies to a tree bearing fruit, I went 
to the broad palace wall which resounded with a loud noise 
and entered the beautiful gateway which was never closed to 
the needy, without informing the porter. My emaciated 
body was relieved of its weariness. Playing on my small 
drum whose sides displayed, where my fingers touched them, 
marks like those on the expanded hood of a cobra, I sang 
keeping measure with the double beat of the drum, so that 
my poverty might be relieved. It was the dawn and Venus 
with her expansive rays was risen. The king desired to treat 
me like one of his relatives and spoke in such a co mplimen- 
tary way that I desired to be frequently a solicitor for his 
help. He gave me a seat near him that I might be always 
in his eye. He looked at me so kindly that my bones became 
soft like wax. He made me discard my clothes which teemed 
with lice, were torn and restitched in a number of places and 
gave me, instead, clothes so embroidered with flowers as to 
look like the skin of a serpent and so fine that the threads of 
which they were woven could not be traced with the eyes. 
His servant-maids, who were fair, bejewelled and smiling, 
frequently poured intoxicating wine into gold cups as unstin- 
tingly as the rain pours water, I had my fill of it so that my 
weariness was relieved. When evening came, I was full of 
joy and then took rest in his beautiful palace. As ascetics 
keep up their bodies for a long time to enjoy (in their physi¬ 
cal bodies) the benefits of their asceticism, so I was relieved 
of the weariness of the travel of my limps, due to much 
drinking. Besides giving to poets food and drink in plenty 
the king gave them silk clothes- with the loose ends of threads 
knotted, flowers made of gold in the shape of the lotus, and 
tall chariots with crowns made of ivory and drawn by four 
white horses with waving manes. 
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The poet proceeds on : 

“In good time, he plied me with soft boiled legs of sheep 
fed on sweet grass, and hot meat cooked on the points of 
spits, in large chops which were cooled by being turned in 
the mouth from one side to the other. When I said I would 
have no more of these, he made me keep on, and gave me to 
eat sweets fashioned in varied shapes and of excellent taste” 
Then, “entertained by the music of the sweet drum ((tpi£6 y) 
and the well-tuned lute of the bright faced Viraliar; 

CC IQG&Ur 6U0T 63) LD (Lptp6^60T LJ 6OTT6OTT SOTW #n5)nj/TLp 

igeifarnpaSpeSiLtir u/T6rof) dp/rrai®, 

LQ<50ipLj u@ih ueb ,®fr6rr - (Slurry n&/r II 109- 111 

T spent many pleasant days. On occasions, he entreated me to 
eat food prepared from rice; then I ate fine cooked rice, 
which with unbroken edges and erect like fingers, resembled 
the buds of the Mullai flower together with currries sweetened 
with milk in such quantities that they filled me up to the neck. 
So I stayed happily with him, and by chewing meat day and 
night, the edges of my teeth were blunted like a plough-share 
after ploughing dry lands”, (ibid 102-121). 

Likewise in Siru-pan-arruppatai , the Chieftain stands 
near the bards entertained by him, attends to them indi¬ 
vidually, and personally help them to the dishes: 

Quit sop6£(r^ihq6n6or (Suamf), 

&tr68rj96argi - H 244—245 


15 



IDYLL THREE 


Siru-pan-arruppatai 

by Nallur Nattattanar 

SlRU-PAN-ARRUPPATAI (Minor) <f>g)jurr6ribi 
is a poem of 269 lines of the arruppatai type, guiding 
minstrels playing the small yazh to-Nalliakkotan of oyma- 
natu, the hero, of the Chieftain’s munificence and of his 
capital fortresses of Eyirpattinara, Vellur and Aumoor, their 
inhabitants, their characteristic traits, and of the capital 
cities of the three crowned heads: Madurai, Vanji and 
Uralyur, and those of the seven chieftain patrons: Pekam 
Pari, Kari, Ay, Athikan, Nalli and Ori noted for their 
charity and learning- 

The poet, Nallur Nattattanar of Etaik-Kazhi^nadu had 
the greatest admiration for Nalliakkotan, the prince of 
Oymanatu for he is praised at the expense 

of the three Tamil Kings. After the times of ‘the Velirs the 
Seven Lords of Munificence,’ who were all brought to an 
untimely grave by the envy of the Tamil monarchs, 'the Yoke 
of Charity borne by the seven together, was singly borne 
by Nalliakkotan. He was sprung of an ancient dynasty 
named who formerly lived in Ceylon. His capital was 

Muthur ({Lpgtnr) ; the other important citadels in his 
dominions were Eyirppattinam, Veloor, and iamoor, which 
are all described as fertile cities meeting the requirements 

of t e needy* The greatness of Nalliakkotan is depicted; as 
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bearing all the true qualities of real greatness ingrained in him, 
gratitude, avoidance of low society, facial glee, goodness 
of heart, grace towards enemies who craved his pardon, 
and freedom from harbouring any kind of hatred; these 
being his moral virtues. Dashing courageously into fearful 
odds, helping an army in distress, resolutely carrying out 
in war his own will amidst the acclamations of heroes; 
these were his military virtues, also gratitude. Among other 
amiable qualities, were his towering wisdom in the company 
of the wise, his air of ignorance in the midst of ordinary 
mortals, his rewarding the poets in fit accordance with their 
ability and his common benevolence to the needy. His 
great gates were ever open to receive minstrels and poets. 
He was like the bright moon amidst the sparkling stars. 

In this poem, there is a reference to the Velir’s presentation 
of an ambrosial Nelli (Emblica officinalis) fruit by Athiyan to 
Avvaiyar. The lines are: 


<55<a5)63fluj QpedeSt 

6$cklT <55 6p6fT6V)6)J& <£ 

Sturms d56srg)j Qiniretfl^&g QpQGeiseb, 
ft 'S6i-~.r[)((r)chjr 

tflgyuiTfmr - 11 . 99-103 

also other observations and social customs which are of 
interest. 

The king-fisher watches with steadfast eyes for a great 
while from the topmost branch of the Kanchi tree and 
darts furiously down upon the Kayal fish which swims 
deep in the unfathomable pool; in this act the green leaves of 
the water-lily or the lotus are bored by the nails of the bird; 
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upon the radiant lotus flower that has blossomed among 
these leaves, run in a stream, the black humming beetles 
to imbibe the honey thereof. These appear like the black- 
serpent Kethu endeavouring to swallow the moon. 

Rice is pounded with long pestles <£&#) of wood, 

bordered with strong iron rings; these rings by constant 
employment undergo much wear and tear and become 
blunt and smooth. This custom is still in vogue. 

In certain houses, monkeys were brought up like 
children; where young monkeys and children played together 
and appeared as of the same blood. References also are to two 
town s of Eyir-pattanam (modern Marakkanam) and Mavilan 
kai; a deseription of Viraliyar - of the dancers kind and a 
descriptive account of the seven patrons of old, -11 84-103. 

Nalliakkotan, perhaps the last of the Tamil Chiefs of 
Sanganrfame is eulogised also by Purattinai Nannaganar in 
Puram 176; also inPuram 376 and 379, - pleasing impressions 
of gratitude by the poet to his patron, and of mutual relation¬ 
ship that should prevail between them the patron’s date 
probably belongs to 275 A. D. 

was the sea-side part of Madurantakam 
in the present Chingleput district, the home of the poet. 



IDYLL FOUR: 

Perum-pan-arruppatai 

by Katialur Uruttiran-Kannanar 

PERU M—P AN - ARRUP PAT A [, Major (QuQ})lhuT6m- 
u6!ot_0 is by Katiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar, and dedicated 
to Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan - the King of Kanchi. It is a 
poem of 500 lines, where a Perum-panan, while returning from 
Kanchi loaded with gifts guides a needy Parian - (Minstrel) to 
the court of this self-same hero. In this piece, a realistic 
picture of all the five physiographical division of the country 
is given and it is a mirror of the then state of the land and 
its society. 

“ The hunters lived in fortresses surrounded by thorny 
hedges (Kurinji) - their residences were thatched sheds of 
grass, guarded by fierce dogs, and well stocked with bows, 
arrows, spears and other implements of war and of the 
chase. The dwellings of shepherds (Mullai) with their 
flocks of sheep, cows and buffaloes, their beds of straw 
and leather, their womenfolk engaged in churning the 
curd early in the morning and the sale of ghee and butter¬ 
milk in exchange for grain in the course of the day are vividly 
portrayed. (11. 147-166) 

The houses of Brahmins had in front of them a shed 
with short legs to which were tied fat calves; the houses 
were washed with cowdung and had idols (inside them). 
Domestic fowl and dogs did not approach them. It was 
the village of the guardians of the Veda, who teach its 
sounds to the parrots with the bent beaks. If you (bard) 

reach (the place), fair faced bangled ladies who are as 
chaste as (Arundhati), the little star which shines in the 
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north of the bright, broad sky, will after sunset feed you 
on the well-cooked rice named after the bird (explained by 
the commentator as the rice called irasannam) along with 
slices of citron boiled in butter, taken from the buttermilk 
derived from red cows and scented with the leaves of the 
karuvembu , and mixed with pepper-powder. 

Beyond this village lay Nirppeyarru; this word means 
‘the place named after water’ and most probably refers 
to Katalmallai which came later to be called Maraallapuram 
and was the chief port of the rulers of Kanchi. Near 
this place too, Brahmanas flourished; for it is said 
“crowds of girls played with each other while they bathed; 
and one of them lost her ear-ornament shaped like a 
crocodile. A kingfisher, coloured like sapphire, seeking 
for prey took the jewel in its bill, and instead of going to the 
leaf of the palmyra tree filled with birds, sat on the yupa 
at which learned Brahmanas had finished their sacrifice; i 
looked like a swan lamp on the mast of the boat of the Yavanas 
and twinkled like Venus which heralds the 'dawn. - 11 311-8. 
This sea coast town though not quite so large as 
Kaverippumpattinam was a flourishing centre of commerce 

*Ilanthiraiyan’s date of rule at Kanchi may be placed 
in A. D. 190,-and as a contemporary of Chola Karikala, as 
the same poet Kannanar who is the author of Pattinap - 
palai celebrates the Chola and his capital city Puhar in 
this later poem. Ilauthiraiyan was a descendant of 
Vishnu in the family, as given by the waves of the sea, 
i. e. 6U){r iu6gt 11. 28-31. 

Ilanthiraiyan was himself a poet, as there are extant 
four of his lyrics - Puram 185 being in the important role 
of the personal character of the King in the promotion 
of good rule, harmony and happiness in the Kingdom - 
the other lyrics being in Narrinai , 94-99 and 106. and the 
sweet-smelling tender fruit plucked from the tali mango 
tree and pickled. - 11. 297-310. 
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“Its grand shore was surrounded by ships which brought 
horses, white like milk, with waving manes, from the 
west and the products of the north. In the streets covered 
with sand there were ware-houses guarded by servants; 
in many streets there were mansions of several kinds, 
reaching the sky, where merchants resided. 11 319-24. It was 
a prosperous place; for food was abundant in its houses; 
the bulls that plough (the fields) so that crops may be 
raised, the cows that do not approach (the bulls), rams and 
dogs wander about it. The women wear curved jewels; 
their fine cloth waves about the forelap round which 
there is a zone strung with bells, like the dew formed on 
the thin boughs of the Cassia (Konrai); they walk like 
the peacock which cries with joy on the neighbouring hills. 
They play games with balls made of thread, while their 
gold anklets tinkle, in houses which are so tall as to reach 
the sky. They play gently the game of Kalal, with tiny 
gold balls made in the shape of the nuts of the Guilandina 
Bonduce, on sand spread like pearls, while their short 
bangles are moving (up and down). 11. 325-335. 

“ After passing through many other villages where anci¬ 
ent Tamil cults like those of Murukan flourished, the 
traveller reached Kanchi (or rather its suburb Tiruvehka) 
where the god slept on the serpent couch, like an elephant 
resting on a hill where grows the kandhal (Gloriosa Superba). 
11. 371-373. This is the earliest reference in Tamil literature 
to the worship of Vishnu stretched on his serpent couch. 
When this image of Vishnu was first conceived, we do not 
knowj but the Anantasayi sculptures we now have in India 
do not go beyond the age of tne Guptas.” - p.t.s. 
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After crossing the groves and streams of Tiruvehka, 
one reached the city of Kanchi, or Kachi, as the name became 
in Tamil. In its groyes, watching for the time when the 
men, with stick in hand, are negligent the pregnant 
monkey siezes (part of) the rice mixed with ghee intended 
for the elephants whose tranks hang down. Its long streets 
have deep ruts made by the strongly built chariots drawn 
by elephants whose ferocity had been quelled by being 
tied to posts of hard-wood. The army which guarded 
the place consisted of invincible, strong, and celebrated 
warriors. In its shops the people of the very fully inhabited 
houses were constantly selling and buying. Its gateway 
cannot be reached by people who prevent the flow of 
charity. It is protected by a forest all round. It shines 
like the seed-vessel of the many-petalled lotus on the navel 
of the blue-hued, tall god (Vishnu) from which was bom the 
four-faced Brahma. The high fortwalls were built of brick. 
It is the greatest of the cities in the wide world covered by 
heaven and surrounded by the sea, which smells of meat, 
like the jack tree which produces the sweetest fruit of all, 
without putting forth flowers, and to whose strong, thick 
bough resort crowds of cooing pigeons. That city is 
superior to others in its glory, and in the fact that many 
men worship there and hold festivals in it. From the city 
rose as much uproar as when the five Pandavas who 
possessed big chariots with carved tops and invincible might, 
met and defeated the hundred (kauravas), who attacked 
them with a limitless army in a battle where-on rivers of 
blood floated down the black corpses of white-tusked 
elephants, which looked like the clouds roving on the red 
evening sky where the fair-faced crescent shines, and 
uttered shouts of victory. There resided (Ilantiraiyan) the 
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generous lord who was the greatest patron of the bards 
who sought his help - 11. 393-420. 

“It has to be remarked that in the above passage the 
reference to many men worshipping and holding festivals 
in Kanchi probably means that representatives of the Northern 
Agama cults-Vaishnava, Saiva, Jaina and Buddha-lived in 
that city, as they did when Ywan Chwang visited the city two 
centuries later. In the description of the Bharata battle may 
be noticed traces of the influence of the later Sanskrit 
literature characterized by violent hyperbole, unknown to 
the ancient Tamil bards. This is due to the fact that the 
author Kannanar, son of Rudra (Uruttiran-kannanar) was 
a Brahmana, and that the subject of the poem was Kanchi, 
which, had been Aryanized for about a thousand years 
before the times of the author, 

“Vishnu is referred to as the ancestor of Ilantiraiyan, and 
described as having traversed the broad earth; as having on 
his breast a beautiful mole and as being of the colour of the 
sea. 


“ The kings who waited with tribute in front of Ilanti- 
raiyan’s court are compared to the sailors who wait on 
canoes which ply across the broad Ganges on whose bed 
gold particles roll, which is difficult to cross, flows down 
from the brightly shining tall peaks of the fair mountain 
where the winkless gods reside, and tears through the white 
foam of the waves of the sea. 11. 429-34. The goddess 
round whom the Tuiangan is danced has been in this poem 
converted into the Aryan Mother-goddess whose great womb 
gave birth to the Red God who wears yellow (gold) 
ornaments and killed the cruel demon on the expanse of the 
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white waves (of the sea.) It. 454-59. The Universe is 
referred to “as the beautiful, cool world named after 
the jambu fruit, i.e. Jambudvipa. There is besides an allusion 
to the science of horses. 1 487. Finally munis are said to 
‘‘tend the red fire with sticks brought by white-tusked 
elephants.” 11. 498-9. Not only Aryan ideas but also Sanskrit 
words occur more frequently in this poem than in the 
early anthologies; a few examples of words borrowed f.om 
Sanskrit, are sagadam : (1.1.50) Nadagam (1.55), theivam 
(1.104) budam (1.235) endiram (1.260), taruppai ( 1.264) and 
amudu ( 1. 475 ). But, notwithstanding the freer use of, 
Aryan allusion than in contemporary poetic productions, 
this poems has not been influenced by Sanskrit literature 
as such; it is a specimen of the guide (arruppatai) class 
of poems and fully maintains the traditions (called in 
Tamil marapu) of ancient Tamil literature. It describes 
the life-conditions of the five regions and the customs 
of the Tamil people quite like other Tamil poems of the 
early epoch, though as it was composed in Kanchi, then 
the headquarters of Aryan culture in Tamil India, and 
there are abundant traces of Aryan influence. They are; 
Vague phrases of praise such as that he desired to 
destroy his enemies’ fort—walls and capture their crowns, 
but not to make peace with them - 11. 450-453. - the 
descendant of Tondaiyar-1. 454: and others. 

6 You are born in the family of (the chola who is) the 
descendant of the sea-coloured Vishnu who strode over the 
broad earth and has a blessed mole on his breast, the 
king noted for being the chief among the three sovereigns 
whose armies with their loud drums guard all the beings 
of the broad earth. (The chola is chief among the kings) 
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because he is as faultless as the rightwhirled chank (eifsoiiL/ffl) 
which is reputed to be the best of the shells that come from 
the bright ocean,^ahd his sceptre repels injustice and desires 
justice. You (also) belong to the family given by the 
waves. 11. 29-36. 

The cholan of Nagapattinam went through a cavity (on 
the surface of the earth) to the Nagalokam and embraced a 
Naga girl, who brought forth this Tiraiyan, the hero of this 
poem. 

An expressive Eulogium on rhe Hero is found in the 
texts; and it is here given: 

“ /seDbrudBgp/Lb SFfr 

ld nil(Spip ifl/r«s 
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IDYLL FIVE 


Mullai-p-pattu 

by Napputhanar 

Mullai-p-pattu is the fifth of the Series, composed by 
Napputhanar, the son of a jeweller, or rather dealer in 
gold of Kavirip-pumpattinam. It is of 103 lines, the 
shortest of the long poems. 

Put very briefly, the story of Mullai-p-pattu is that of a 
love-lorn heroine awaiting (in her fond and loving thonghts) 
the return of her hero absent on a military campaign. The 
season is spring. She pictures him in camp, and the neighing 
of his horses rings in her ears. Finally, her lover is restored 
to the patient lady. The idyll is couched in the form of a 
conversation among the heroine’s attendant matrons, disclos¬ 
ing her state of mind and that of the warriors in camp, and 
incidentally the nature of the southern rainy season and the 
great prowess of the hero. It is thus, an ancient poem, on 
lines that have very long since become familiar to the world. 
It is the setting that is of interest now. 

The above relates, as how the ancient Tamils recognised 
the then state of society as consisting of men of the hills, 
herdsmen of the forests, cultivators of the plains, fishermen 
and seamen of the coasts and hunters of jungles: each class 
with its inherited cult and customs. This observation leads 
by way of corollary to the suggestion that the order in which 
the thinai or districts, their descriptions and their people are 
placed, connotes successive stages in civic life. That is, the 
ancient Tamils passed from a primitive life to civilisation. 
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successively from a wild life in the forests, thence to an agri¬ 
cultural life in the well-watered plains and onwards to that of 
fishermen and seamen on the seaboard, including a high 
civilisation as merchant adventurers. Later on, the hunter’s 
life of the jungle was also recognised as a life apart. 

As has been above shown, each of the stages in civilisa¬ 
tion was held to have developed a charaeteristic temperament. 
A poet was therefore bound to set his song of love and war 
according to the district in which his story was placed and the 
rules which were prescribed for him. Neverthless, he was 
able, by attention to minute and elaborate details, held to be 
appropriate, to produce a beautiful as well as a typical idyll. 
In the present poem the scene is laid in the Mullait thitiai or 
pastoral district, and accordingly the following characteristic 
environments {Karupporul) are incorporated in it: the food 
grains are ragi and samai, the animals are stags and hares; 
the trees konrai and kurunthu ; the flower, mullai; the birds, 
wild-fowl; the occupation, grazing; the music, sadhari , clamo¬ 
rous songs with bucolic sports; the water, fresh streams; 
the deity Mai or Vishnu, (which looks as if the Aryans had 
already appropriated the local god, Mai, (ld/tsu) to their own 
Vishnu); the season and time winter and evening; by winter, 
understanding the rainy-season; and there are other minor 
obligatary details. 

We find that particularly all the early poems contain 
similar details of the thinai chosen, and hence one may sur¬ 
mise that the earliest Tamil poetic compositions were 
Pastorals. This may well have been the case, as the beauty 
of the Mullai or pastoral country and the comparatively 
restful life that came to those men by turning to grazing herds 
and cattle for a livelihood may well have first roused the 
poetic faculty in them to activity. 
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A prose rendering of the idyll is as follows:— 

“On a winter evening, before the gathering in of night, 
when the fast sailing clouds—even as Thirumal (Vishnu) 
bearing Lakshmi on His bosom, and the chakra and the 
right-spiral chank (conch) in His hands, heightened Himself 
when Mahavali poured water into His palms—rose high aloft 
into the heavens, taking in the cold water of the roaring 
seas, and having rested for a while on the high mountains 
eneveloping the expansive world, were pouring out their 
heavy rain, then the aged matrons of the palace bent their 
steps to the outskirts of the well-guarded city, and offering 
to the deity a nazhi of paddy and sweet-smelling mullai> 
which had blossomed to tunes resembling those of yazh 
hummed by swarming bees; stood with folded hands wait¬ 
ing for words of omen. 

“ And having heard, they returned and spoke to her 
(the heroine) who had jewels lying loose on her person and 
pearly drops of tears collecting in her flower-like eyes 
darkened by collyrium. The words (of good omen that they) 
heard were those of a young cow-herdess, who with arms 
crossed over her shivering shoulders, observing the impa¬ 
tience and trouble of young calves distressfully held by cords 
told them that their mothers would very soon come to them 
driven from behind by herdsmen with crooks in their hands. 
(Said they), “Thou, of mamai complexion, such were the 
words of good omen that we heard. Be Thou comforted. It 
is certain thy lord crowned with victory will soon be here, 
laden with the spoils of war and the tributes of his enemies.” 

“ Uncomforted even by these profuse words (of sym¬ 
pathy), she contemplated her lord, now missing from her 
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side, in an encampment, bordered by streams and as expansive 
as the sea in the midst of a jungle. (Her mind’s eye saw) his 
camp pitched in a wide jungle which had been cleared of 
far-smelling pidavam and other green thickets after the fast¬ 
nesses of the Vedars, (huntsmen), who formed the enemy’s 
frontier-guard, had been destroyed. It was fortified by a 
hedge of forest thorms. 

44 At the junction of straight long streets of camp, 
thatched with green leaves, small-eyed elephants with cheeks 
emitting ichor stood on guard, refused to eat the bundles of 
tall sugar-canes, stalks of paddy and sweet leaves, and 
(only] brushed their faces with them and laid their trunks over 
their sharp-pointed tusks, while young elephant-drivers in 
their northern dialect urged them to eat the masses of food 
[before them.] pricking them with their sharp-forked goads. 

“ In his tent supported on poles [fixed in the ground] 
and secured by cords, [his] quiver of arrows—such as 
emboldens one not to fly from the fiekl—hung from [his] 
bow, just like the ochre dyed cloths cf austere andhanas 
(Brahman ascetics) are suspended from their triple wands. 
The [tent-poles made out of] spears with carved flower-heads 
and shields are the [warrior’s] only protection. 

46 Encircled by these [tents] and amidst the armies spea¬ 
king many different tongues is set apart the [King’s] tent of 
different coloured canvas, supported on well-seasoned staves. 
Damsels with arms adorned with small bracelets and with 
tresses which fall on beauteous shoulders are on guard both 
day ane night, their multi-coloured belts shinning with 
giittering daggers, and move about with oil cans lighting 
numerous lamps replenishing them with oil, and trimming 
their wicks as they burn out. 
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64 At midnight, long after the long-tongued bell has rung 
all to rest, aged body-gaurds of majestic bearing go around 
the camp with drowsy eyelids like full-blown punali creepers 
and bushes shaken by drizzle and gentle breeze, and, those 
infallible in calculating time, announce the hour of night 
thus:—“O Thou that vanquisheth thine enemies in this wide 
world surrounded by roaring waters, this is the time of night 
as seen from thy nalika-vattil” water-clock.* 

cs Valiant Yavanas (Graeco-Romans) of fearful appear¬ 
ance and muscular build, clad-in tight jackets, which cover 
their bodies and hide their horse-whips, stand outside on guard. 
Within the elegant well-lit inner appartment, adorned with 
tiger-chains of skilled workmanship, well-clad dumb Mlechas 
(who make themselves understood by signs) attend on the 
King, who spends a sleepless night absorbed in thoughts of 
(coming) battle. 

“ In that camp, filled with sweet music of the drums of 
victory—the camp, the very thought of which makes his 
enemies quake with fear—the King reclining on a bed, sup¬ 
porting his head oa arm wearing a kadakam , and thinks of 
his men who hewed down their enemies, of his elephants for¬ 
getful of their females and wounded by hard-hitting swords, 
of his warriors gaining laurels by hewing to the earth trunks 
of elephants that fall and quiver like serpents, (of men) who 
sacrifice their very life in battle, jealous to gain victory for 
the honey-filled wreath and bounty in reward, and of horses 
in pain that decline to eat their grass, pricking their ears on 
hearing the sound of the piercing arrows on their shields of 
protection. 

* Nalika vat til is a clepsydra or ancient water-clock. It 
consists of a graduated metal cup with a hole in the centre 
placed in a vessel of water. As the water rose in the cup it 
indicated the hour. 
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“ With the flame of the thick wicks burning steadily 
out of the hollow of the hands of golden statues, in her 
beautiful apartment, in her great palace of seven storeys, 
the Queen remembers the King, meditating thus in his camp; 
and contemplating many things, she quivers as a peacock 
pierced by an arrow. She secures fast (her) wristlets that 
have loosened and slipped down, and breathes deeply, pining 
over the absence of her lord, lost tn contemplation of him. 

“ And as she heard the sound of the rain-water falling 
from the corners of her mansion, she was reminded of her 
lord’s promised time of return; (when): the neighing of the 
steeds attached to his chariot of invincible fame reached 
her beautiful ears - the King returning from the victorious 
field coveted by his enemies, with streaming standards 
which knew naught but victory. 

“ (Behind him), followed his large army with horhs and 
conches blowing, leaving behind them: the profuse valli 
roots that matured in that season, the stag with his knotted 
branching horns frisking about with his hind amid ripening 
stalks of varagu; grown in want of the rains which 
now begin to drizzle in tiny drops with the beginning of the 
winter (season), the flowers of kaya trees thiekly over¬ 
grown with profuse leaves put forth their dark flowers like 
(collyriiim), the konrai trees with their tender leaflets and 
clusters shed their flowers as a shower of gold, the closed buds 
of white kandhal open out its blossoms as the wide open 
palm, and the tkonri (rounded red-lily) which had put 
forth its blood-red blossoms as they came along tha wide red 
sandy paths overgrown with forest vegetation*. 

* First contributed by the author, to the Magazine , St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1920; and to The Indian 
Antiquary Vol. LI[, 1923, pp. 13-16. 
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Maturai-k-Kaanchi 

by Mankuti Marutanar 


Maturai-k-Kanci c35by Mankuti Maru 

tanar is dedicated to Pandya Netunchezhyan. It is a poem 
of 782 lines, the longest poem of the series, in praise 
of the hero’s ancestors; his prowess, the beauty of the 
capital city, its products, its ports and trade and the 

streets and its fortifications. It is almost the poet’s full 

length description of Maturai, and the Pandya country 
under the Pandyan’s rule. There is the poets wish that his 
patron should spread the benefits of his rule over all 

India, 11. 190-6; also 70-4. The poet makes particular 

mention of the farmers and traders of a place called Mudu- 
vettilai, as numbered amongst his most loyal subjects for 
many generations. (11. 116-21) He refers to the battle of 
Talaiyalankanam, calls the Pandya king, the Lord of Korkai 
and the war-lord of the southern Paradavar (11. 144) hinting 
that the people of this fishery coast forms an important 
section of his army, and praises the king’s heroism in war, 
his liberality and love of fame (11. 197-206). 

Now to come to the poem. The poet, whose mission 
was to teach the path of salvation to his friendly soverign 
in the zenith of his worldly splendour, approaches the king 
cautiously and dwells first on all the inestimable virtues of his 
sovereign to show that he is not blind to the merits of his 
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patron. The poem is in short a long eulogistic address to the 
king. It begins thus; You have sprung from a lineage of 
kings who ruled the kingdom in an unparalleled way. In 
your land seasons never failed to yield their timely fruits, 
rain came right in the season; fields yielded crops a 
thousand fold; your land was quite free from calamities. 
Your land can fare well even without rain on account of 
the unceasing supply of water in the river Vaigai; your 
subjects are rich as land-lords or as traders. Oh! famous 
victor at Talayalankanam and Lord of Korkai, the famous 
seat of pearl fishery, You will raise up the status of 
your friends and impoversih the kings who oppose you in 
battle. May you fare like the crescent (the waxing moon) 
and your foes like the waning moon. Temptations cannot 
make you swerve from your word; in war you won’t 
flinch back ever so little though heaven and earth face 
against you; you have got the greatest disdain for 
ill-gotten wealth is really commendable; you take delight 
in the fame of bestowing rich gifts. Oh my motherly lord. 
I shall tell you a certain thing; hear me; let your 
delusions give way; what is the true relation you bear 
towards all this splendour. I cannot show you the thing 
which I well wish to show you. For a knowledge of it 
(the indescribable bliss which every human soul should aim to 
attain and for which the human body is given to; this is 
known as in Tamil) you should go to an ancient 

sage. Sovereigns of world-wide reputation as conquerors, 
who died uselessly without bestowing any thought about 
extinction of future births, are as innumerable as the 
particles of sand on the shore of an ocean. May your 
earthly fame last permanently on the face of the globe. 
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“ After thus throwing some darting hints, the poet 
hastens to describe the splendour of the ancient town of 
MadoiaL ** 

~ The city of Madurai, the metropolis of the Pandyan 
kingdom is situated in the midst of land composed of the five 
characteristic regions: the mountain region or kurunchl the 
jungle region or mlxlal the desert region or palai. the region 
of fields and vegetable gardens or marutham, and the 
oceanic region or tnbtbal, and bedecked with flourishing cities 
and villages where the inhabitants live comfortably and con¬ 
tentedly intent on their several occupations. The banks 
of the river Vaigai with magnificent trees of various kinds 
spreading their branches wide and high 2re bedecked with 
the cottage-villages of Parnr . a low caste tribe who could not 
live w ithin the city walls. Ditches around the fort are deep 
with bluewater; the ramparts of stone rise into the region of 
the celestials. The high and wide gates of the fort with 
frame-work of great height bearing several storeys,, and with 
doors ever smeared with ghee are busy like the ceaselessly 
flowing river, with throngs of men who pass incessantly 
under it 

The day bazaar is then described. Flags of beauty raised 
in honor of divine festivals, flags commemorating the capture 
of foreign cities by the generals of the king, flags in honor of 
triumphs in war, and other flags to denote various other 
things, all wave majestically like cataracts flowing down the , 
hills. Also elephants like ships in the turbulent sea, cars with the 
flight of wind drawn by brilliant horses, magnificent chargers 
with deafening tread mounted by trained riders, drunken 
soldiers wrestling with one another, all frequently pass and 
repass through the bazaar thoroughfare. In the great bustle 
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caused by the passage of the fourfold royal army, pedlars and 
sellers of petty articles of merchandise, such as fragrant un 
guents, flowers, garlands of various hues and patterns, perfunu 
ed powders manufactured by the conjoint work of several 
persons who have divided their labour between themselves, 
betel leaves, spiced arecanuts, lime slaked from burnt shells; 
these petty merchants get afraid very often of any accident. 
After the bustle of the army is over, they begin to breathe 
fresh life and sit under the cool shade of sky-reaching 
mansions and offer their commodities for sale by crying out 
to the passers-by. Women of gentle appearance with grey 
and plaited tresses go from door to door offering spices to 
young dames to make them happy in the enjoyment with 
their husbands at night. This is the bustle in the bazaar 
about sunset. 

The night bazaar is then described. Wealthy lords with 
their shining retinue pass through the bazaar. The faces of 
dames standing on the terraces of houses alternately hidden 
by the waving flags appear like the moon emerging from 
clouds. The roar of the drum-beat for the holy festivals 
deafens the ears. Men and their wives with flowers iu 
their hands go along with their children to the Buddhist 
chapels. All places of religious sanctity such as the 
residence oi sages, the residence of penancing devotees, the 
Jain shrines with flower gardens, schools of morality are all 
very busy. The noisy traffic of merchants trading in foreign 
merchandise, of priests, generals, ambassadors and spies, of 
manufacturers of bangles from conches, of borers of precious 
stones, of goldsmiths, of cloth-merchants, of painters, of 
weavers offering their clothes for sale, of sellers of vegetables 
and of sellers of different sorts of diets, produced the 
appearance of the mingled cry of different birds in a grove. 
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“The early part of the night is then described. At sunset, 
the full-moon rises to the great cheer of the people; dames 
hasten to prepare garlands, aromatic odours etc. The courte¬ 
sans are bus y in enticing wealthy young men. Maravars (a 
class of fearless men living in the districts of Madurai and 
Tirunelveli) get drunk and wander riotously in the streets. 
Hypnotic dances of Velan, the round dances of females 
and songs of various kinds can be witnessed everywhere. 

“Then, the second Jamam is described. The conches 
cease to blow; the wooden stands or pillars in the front of 
the shops are pulled down and the shops are closed; Women 
go to sleep; sellers of eatables go to bed; actors and dancers 
begin to repose. The whole citv presents the appearance of 
a sea whose bustle is over. 

“The third Jamam or the time between midnight and 
3 A.M. is then described. The king’s sagacity is herein mani¬ 
fested on the principle ‘set a thief to catch a thief’; he has 
appointed watchmen well versed in all the arts of theft; 
dexterity and fearlessness are their great vtrtues. They roam 
quite fearlessly in the streets in spite of heavy rains and floods 
like tigers in search of prey. They peep slyly into the 
rendezvous of crafty thieves and robbers. A very graphic 
description of an ‘accomplished’ robber is given; in the 
epic of Cilappatikaram , also the description of an arch¬ 
thief is found. Theft should have risen to a fine art in 
those days. But for the appointment of guards who knew 
all the ins and outs of the art of theft, the people’s 
property should have been in great danger of being stolen. 
The complexion of the arch-thief is jet-black which merges 
with darkness and makes him quite invisible in the dark; he 
has a spade with which he could split rocks and planks; he 
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has also got a sword to serve him in defence when suddenly 
caught in spite of his caution; his feet are protected by shoes 
probably to escape detection from foot-steps; he is clad in soft 
cloth of jet-black hue; a rope made of cotton fibres with a clip 
at one end serves him as a ladder to climb up any wall and this 
is wound round his waist; his eyes roll slyly in search of jewels 
and treasure; he is so dexterous that when detected, he could 
hide himself within the twinkling of an eye. The guardsmen 
who area terror to the burglars are noted for their undaunted 
courage and detective skill that has won the approbation of 
the wise. They are dead shots as their arrows never fail to 
bring down the thief. 

“The fourth Jcimam or break of day is then described. 
Brahmins rise up very early in the morning and begin to 
chant the Vedic hymns and the noise is like the humming of 
bees. Musicians harp the tune of Marutham on the chords, the 
bazaarmen smear their shop fronts with the cow-dung paste; 
toddy shops are very early open and invite men addicted to 
drink. Dames sleeping with their soft bosoms pressed to their 
husbands’ suddently get up, to do their daily routine as the 
day is about to dawn and the creaking noise of the opening 
doors is heard everywhere* The public drum sends its roar 
far and wide and announces the dawn of the day; the cocks 
which are the natural time-keepers in several houses cry cock- 
a-doodle-doo; swans and peacocks in the royal mansions raise 
amorous cry. The tame male elephants bleat in response 
with their endearing mates. The wild beasts, namely, the 
tigers and the bears in the royal menagerie send their wild 
roar. Thus dawns the day. 

“The city of Madurai is ever busy with the run of 
elephants, chargers and cattle which come as foreign revenue 
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from the feudatory kings. The city resembles the celestial 
city (swargam) in splendour; it is the fit city for salvation. 
After thus describing the heavenly city, the poet addresses 
the king in glowing terms. 

“Oh, Netunchezhia! the king of such a gracious city; you, 
after enjoying the sweets of conjugal bliss with tender maidens 
tbe paragons of beauty and charm, with long adorned-ears 
fascinatingly resting on their shoulders, get up early and 
bathe and adorn your beautiful person with rich ornaments. 
You send for soldiers, warriors and generals who have done 
meritorious service on your behalf, and enliven them with 
encouragement. You are lavish in your bounty to minstrels 
and bards. Oh my dear lord! you should follow the example 
. of your renowned ancestor, Muthukudumi, who conducted 
many yagams in strict conformity with the Vedic ru!es;like 
him you should try to get a knowledge of (eternal bliss) by re¬ 
sorting to a Brahmin sage of antique celebrity. This is the 
only whole-some advice which I can give you. May you 
prosper amidst the acclamations of sages like the rising Sun 
on the blue ocean and like the full moon in the midst of 
brilliant stars. 

“This poem has much historic interest; it is a word-paint¬ 
ing of the ancient town of Maturai about nineteen centuries 
ago. It is a mirror wherein the civilisation of the ancient 
Pandyan kingdom is reflected. It is also a faithful record of 
the ancient customs and manners of the Tamil race. Clothes 
were washed in sour rice-water and ironed, as is the custom 
even at the present day. - S.A. Thirumalaikolundu Pillai.* 

*J he Li 8 ht of Truth or Sxddhanta Dipika IV~ 1900 
??* s’ ” . a * so see Sundaram Pillai’s account in 

Madras Christian College Magazine , 1901. pp. 120-124- 
aiso P. T: S. - History of the Tamils pp 453-459. 




IDYLL SEVEN 

Net u-nal-V aatai* 

by Nakkirar 

* Trans: and Notes by the author J. M. Somasundaram Pillai. 

netu-nal-vaatai or “ the long good winter wind ” is the 
seventh of the collection of the “ Ten Idylls ” The author is the 
uncompromising critic, Nakkirar, the President of the Third 
Tamil Academy at Madurai. The hero of the piece is thePandya 
Nedum-chezhiyan, the victor at Talaiyalankanam, a relentless 
warrior of the time. He is known in classical lore as a 
far-famed and victorious severeign who gained a momentous 
victory over the armies of the Cera and C’ola with their 
allied forces. The “ Augustan Age of Tamil Literature ”, to 
which this piece belongs is generally recognised as the 2nd 
3rd centuries A. D. 

The poem is a simple description of the later rains, or in 
Tamil idiom “ the season of the rain-winds from the north. ” 
It consists of 188 lines, the first 70 or 12 of which are devoted 
to a mere description of the season and its features. Then 
follows a description of the city, its palace and its interior 
apartments till the author takes us down to the main 
bed-chamber of the great Pandya. This is followed by a 
description of the chamber, on the bed of which is introduced 
to us the queen in distress. She is lightly dressed and fairly 
bereft of all ornaments, and is in great distress and anxiety at 
the absence of the king, who is away on the field of wari 
In this distressful condition, the whole of her entourage exert 
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themselves to the uttermost to find some kind of diversion 
for her that would turn her thoughts from this one all 
engrossing absence of the monarch. Finding all their efforts 
proving futile to bring some relief to her, the eldest among 
those in attendance, who could claim to be the foster-mother 
of the queen, hits upon a device to offer prayer to the 
Goddess of Victory that the king might return victorious to 
his capital then and there. This device is made very skilful 
use of to point out to the queen how the king is occupied in 
camp, and at dead of night which is a time of so much 
distress to her, and ends with the prayer that he might return 
victorious to his distressed queen immediately. The king is 
there introduced as having been wounded. He has returned 
to camp for medical aid. But instead of attending to this 
necessary work he goes about visiting in the camp all those 
veteran soldiers who, like him, fought at the front and have 
been sent back to the camp to have their wounds attended to 
He is shown as being led from tent to tent by his general who 
introduces the wounded soldiers. The king receives each one 
of them with a smile on his lips and offers them words of 
encouragement and consolation. It is thus that the king is 
occupied, the old servant points out to the queen and follows 
it up with the prayer that he returns victorious. The peem is 
a tour de force, and exhibits the poet at the height of his 
power. 

As such, the main theme is Love in separation. The season 
is winter which is here exquisitely described. The hero is out in 
camp on a campaign, and the queen is pining away at home 
at the absence of her lord. The action of the hero reminds 
one of Shakespeare’s c< Royal Captain ” on the morning of the 
famous battle of Agincourt walking from watch to watch, 
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from tent to tent, with “cheerful semblance and sweet 
majesty” comforting his brave but wounded soldiers. 
Meanwhile, the queen’s maids, failing in their efforts -to 
comfort her otherwise, pray to Korravai, the Goddess of War 
for the victory of their king and his speedy return. 

Here follow the text of the poem:- 

“ The winter clouds gathered round the hills, and the 
unfailing rain poured down in torrents. The earth seemed 
trembling with piercing cold. The shepherds liked not the 
heavy rain. Grieved at parting from their homesteads, they 
with crooks in their hands drove the cows, bulls and their 
kind to other pasture less exposed. Their garlands of Kandhal 
(Gloriosa Superba) were shattered by the spattering rain. 
Their bodies shivered in the biting cold; their teeth chattered; 
they crowded round a fire, warmed their hands and pressed 
them on their cheeks. Animals forgot to graze; monkeys 
shivered and shrank; dashing winds blew down birds in roost; 
shivering kine kicked their calves and did not admit them to 
teats. Such indeed was the cold of winter, when, at dead of 
night, the cold wind seemed intended to strike the very hills 
with chill. 

“All along the path, the tender musuttai creeper (Iponaea 
Candicans) of many branches put forth its white flowers with 
rounded back along with the gold tinted peerkku (sponge-gourd) 
on every thicket. 

“ Rain ceased a while, and carps washed down by the 
swift current, now came up-stream in the smail side channels; 
Flights of rain-beaten cranes with slender, yellowish-red legs 
and snowy feathers, along with red-veined herons, now 
occupied the whole of the wet white sand-bed of the stream, 
over-spread with the soft black silt, and fed on the shoals of 
carp. Rising white clouds ceased to rain, and the expanse 
of the sky was filled with small dewdrops. 
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“ In the broad beautiful fields filled with elean rain water, 
the full-grown stales of paddy were bent with the weight 
of the ears of ripening corn, also huge thick-set clusters of 
maturing green areca-nuts, glistened from the bluish sapphire 
like necks of palms, and cocoanuts swelling round and big 
with sweet milk and soft kernel like gems from the tops of 
trees of huge trunks. 

“ Large groves, the-tops of which once showered blossoms 
set thick on their high crowns, now sent down a continuous 
stream of cool drops of rain-water glistening in the Sun. 

“Sturdy men (foreigners) with sinewy round arms and high 
shoulders, wearing garlands of leaves and flowers round their 
necks, the ends of their garments hanging loose on both sides, 
moved to and fro in exhuberant spirits, drunk with sweet 
oddy, through the streets with storeyed buildings, wide and 
sandy as river-beds of that prosperous and ancient city and 
unmindful of the oold drops of the drizzling rain. 

“ Stately young ladies with broad high shoulders, strong 
and sleek with the mark of white ehank bracelets sunk in the 
flesh, soft and beautiful in appearance, whh teeth white as 
pearl, of broad and benignunt eyes, beauteous with shining 
bent Makara (shark-mouthed) ear-rings, learn of the approach 
of coming night from the fragrance of the blossoming buds 
of Pichchi (a variety of jasmine) left by them in their flower 
trays. Lighting up the wicks of their iron lamps, softly wet 
with soaking ghee, they offer worship to their household 
deities by scattering paddy and flowers on all sides, and 
standing with uplifed hands held in worshipful posture. The 
advent of night is likewise celeberated in all the streets of 
prosperous merchants, confused as to day or night, the 
domestic pigeons do not go out in search of food with their 
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mates, but remain dull on the ridge-boards of houses now on 
one leg then on the other to relieve the strain. 

“ The minor domestics of the well-guarded mansions of 
the vast city are engaged in grinding and mixing perfume on 
the hard and polished surface of grinding-stones black as 
gram. The white sandal-stones brought from the North lie 
without use, as it is too cold for the use of the southern 
sandal paste. Nor do ladies wear garlands of flowers in their 
hair, but only a few stray flowers as auspicious signs instead. 
They burn instead in fire lighted with sandalwood, eaglewood 
with candied sugar to warm the tresses of their hair. The 
beautiful red fan of skilful workmanship is hanging encased 
from a hook in a corner overspread with silvery cob-webs. 

“ The summer bedrooms in the topmost storeys, high 
as the abode of the gods, instead of letting the Zephyr blow 
in gently as in summer, have the well-fitting double doors of 
their numerous windows bolted fast. The drizzling rain 
makes the young and old alike discard the narrow mouthed 
water-jugs and gather round the forked fire pan to warm 
themselves. The dancing women hug to their bosom their 
black-bodies guitar (yazh) to give the strings of the yazh the 
necessary warmth for use. Lovers separated from their 
beloved are weeping in sorrow. Thus reigns supreme the 
winter with a profusion of timely rains. 

<f The glorious Sun sending forth his rays on all sides to 
the extremity of the extensive sky was gliding towards the 
west. At such a time, when the gnomon does not cast its 
shadow on either side, in the middle ten days of the month 
of Chittirai (Chaitra-April-May) at mid-day, men skilled 
in architecture (Silpa) with their lines, mark the exact 
directions of the compass. With due regard to the presiding 
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diiitfe of the various directions, they mark out the sites of 
the various buildings befitting the dignity of kings of high 
standing. Encompassing all these runs a high wall with a 
gateway, the door of which is wrought with massive iron 
plates and nails, and painted with red ochre. The double 
door well-joined and provided with bolts, carried in the 
middle of it a representation of the goddess Lakshmi, with 
a sfae-elephant and a blossoming lotus on either side; fitted 
together by skilful carpenters, the great doors showed no 
crevices and were strong, and remained fixed to strong stone- 
beams carrying a similar representation of the goddess of 
Victory, Lakshmi in the middle, and bearing the name of 
the constellation, uttiram (Denebola or B Leonis ). Further 
they were smeared over with oil and white mustard to 
propitiate the gods. 

The large tower gate with the surrounding high walls, * 
looked like a tunnel cut through a mountain, and was high 
enough for victorious elephants carrying royal standards on 
their backs to enter with case. In the front part of the 
courtyard, overspread with fine clean sand, the long-tailed 
yak and the short-legged swan frisked together in sport. 

“ The neighing of the horses, restive in their stables 
and surfeited with grass; the river-like gurgle of the rain-water 
rushing through the shark-mouthed spouts from the terrace, 
where the King used to enjoy the moon-light; and. the 
trumpet-like cry of the proud softly moving peacocks with 
their long and soft feathers held together-all these together 
give one the impression of a mountain dense with forest. 
Such indeed was the royal palace of flawless appointment 
the abode of the goddess of Prosperity (Lakshmi). 
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“ Lamps of skilled Yavana workmanship, made in the 
form of beautiful damsels holding lamps in their hands, 
their thick wicks fed with ghee and burning brightly, wick 
and ghee being renewed as often as either of them burnt out, 
lighted the various sections of the palace, kept under such 
strict guard that no man, not even the servants, had free 
entry except the far-famed Pandyan king. The palace looked 
as majestic as the hills; and the flags of various colours 
floating high in the air over it looked like rainbows settled 
on them. 

“The inner chambers, fair to the sight and named after 
the inset figures on the walls, were plastered clean white; the 
supporting pillars were strong and round, and of the black 
colour of the emarald, the high walls with bunches of flowers 
the whole presenting a beautiful appearance. 

£< The tusks of war-like elephants that fell in battle, of 
forty summers, cf great beauty, with white - spotted foreheads 
and of strong drum-like legs, wrought in to shape by chipping 
off their round sides. Large thin sheets of metal with their 
surface filled with the scenes of hunting and flower covered 
gardens worked in by the deft chisel of the artisan and inset 
with coloured wool to show black-lines etc, on tigers and 
other animals, are fixed between the tusks to form the 
frame of royal couch. Its legs are stout and round at the 
bottom, becoming thin and straight as they near the frame. 
On all sides of this ivory-eouch hang beautiful strings of 
pearls. 

“ The beautifully soft and well fitting bed is over-spsead 
with the softest down of the amorous swan. A well-washed 
sheet covers the whole. The bed is amply provided with pillows 
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and sprinkled over with the fragrant and soft petals of purple 
water-lily (Sengazhuneer) and other flowers. 

“The King is absent on a distant campaign. The queen 
whose breast many a necklace adorned before, now wears 
only her long pointed tali 1 which lies loosely on her bosom. 
Her beautiful face shows the dried up hair of her front locks 
The heavy lustrous makara (shark-like) pendants having been 
removed, her ears show but little elongation, wearing as she 
did only a pair of small ear-rings sticking elose to her ears. 
On her fore-arms, scarred by the habitual wearing of golden 
bracelets, and adorned by the orderlv growth of hair, she wears 
but a pair of conch shell wristlets and the talismanic thread; 
her fair red fingers wear but a solitary folded ring (Mudakku) 
made in,the shape of the open mouth of a salmon. Her 
body which used to be clothed in the costliest silk, embroider¬ 
ed with flowers, wears now but a common cotton cloth not 
quite free from dirt. She thus presented the form of a picture 
as yet unfinished, and without the final touches by the painter. 
Her delicately built chamber-maids with slender waists and 


1. Tali sacred emblem of wedlock in the shape of a 
tiger s molar tooth is the Mangala Sutran , worn round the 
necx: of mirried women. Its use is said to b 5 traced to the 

to this is found in Puram Lyric 
i Tirukisoviiyar , and in the other ancient classics. The 
late Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai explains its use as to the 
then prevailing custom, when brides ware won by prowess 
shown in killing a tiger, and a tiger’s tooth tied in consequence 
around the bride’s neck. This is not strange, because in later 
imes, bndas were won by subjugating fieree bulls. Sri 
ivnshna is said to have subjugated seven bulls for this. 

I s sun S by poets as havihg done so. It is 

deserved the "fair. 11 8ge When n ° ae but the braVe 
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complexion resembling the tenderest mango leaves but sallow¬ 
ed, their shoulders broad and smooth as the bamboo, and 
of swelling lotus bosoms strapped tight, gently massage the 
unadorned feet of the Queen in the hope of bringing on 
sleep. 

“ Nurses just turning grey, of cheerful but ruddy faces, 
becoming anxious, crowd round the sorely troubled queen 
and tell her tales which would soothe her, ever assuring her, 
merely to comfort her. that her dear Lord would be there 
that very day. She is not comforted, but turns her look on 
the canopy above her. The moon and the starry heavens are 
painted in the order of the zodiac signs beginning with Aries, 
on the oiled canvas held up on legs of carved workmanship 
with bulky round bases varnished with red-lac. Her ey es are 
fixed on the bright star Urohini 1 (Aldebaran or a Taurus in 
the Pleiades) which is never apart from her Lord the Moon. 
She bewails her lot that she has not such good fortune as 
never to be apart from her husband. Tears collect in her 
deep dark eyes; she scatters them with the tips of her tender 
fingers and draws a deep sigh off and on. While the lady lay 
thus disconsolate, one of the elderly ladies-in-waiting approa¬ 
ched the goddess of Victory Korravai (a form of Vira-Lakshmi) 
and prayed to Her as follows: 

“ Good Mother! The king fighting against the heroic 
warriors of his opponents, whose achievements in actual 
battles consisted in the cutting down of the trunks of war- 


1. Urohini : is a group of stars in Taurus said to be 
the favourite Queen of the Moon, and on that account, an 
object of jealousy to every one of the 26 other asterisms. 
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elephants, is wounded, and has just returned to camp to 
have his wounds dressed. The cold north wind beats at 
every gust, and the thick vertical flames of the many lamps 
are beaten prone towards the south. The general preceded 
by a lictor carrying a javelin with a wreath of neem leaves 
on top, leads the way, introducing to him the wounded 
warriors iu order. The elephants and horses forming his 
escort in full accoutrement of war stand out in the miry wet 
streets shaking off drops of drizzling rain. He holds in 
his left hand the upper cloth slipping down his shoulder; 
and his right hand rests on the shoulder of the stout-hearted 
warrior who carried the king’s sword hanging from his 
shoulder. Greetiog with a smile each of the wounded 
warriors, he passes, his victorious umbrella decorated with 
garlands*'of pearls, protecting him from the noisily beating 
rain. Thus moving through his camp the king does not 
retire to bed even at dead of night with noise peculiarly its 
own. Such happens to be the round of duties in camp of 
this redoubtable warrior carrying as he does his campaign 
against a combination of enemies, and may his strenuous 
campaign come to a victorious finish even to-day 1 ”. 

6Ufr 6U)i _ jbeBiu, evtq-£ &6mr(6uu)orr (3^rrerr jsem&jg 

L_ LDip fS6rfIjff(n^6UT &-6TT6rrn-SUrO&tr&Q —(o®nTI_61> 

(ipevy&Giuir® ^jstiinrr, (Lp/ng j er/ft (Surra) Qurr<iiS t 

um&(3iurr®ufr&ttnnr> ^ err trek? — < 5 ssf)iJLiiri—eb 


1 Reprinted from The Journal of Indian History , Vol. 
XIII, 1934 Part II For a Literary Criticism of the Idyll, see 
Rao Sahib K. Kodandapani Pillai’s QpQjBGQGLirremL- - ^ro^f 

^0-rnui&gi 





IDYLL EIGHT: 


Kurin jip-paattu 

by Kapilar 

Appreciation and notes by 
THE REV Dr. G. U POPE, M.A., D.D . 1 

The poetn referred to is callled Kurinjip-pUttu (“The 
Highland Song”,) and is printed in the collection of 
Paththup-pattu (“Ten Idylls”) published by the very 
learned .and indefatigable Pandit Swaminatha Iyer of 
Kumbakonam. It has a full commentary by that chief of 
Tamil commentators, Nachinarkkiniyar. 

This song runs on to 261 lines, and is the story of a 
Gandharva marriage, with the idea of which Kalidasas 
famous Sakuntalam has familiarised most Oriental and many 
English students. I cannot doubt Kapilar’s acquaintance 
with this and imitation of it. Manu (III, 21, 32) gives an 
account of the seven species of marriage which are, or were 
(more or less) lawful or binding among Hindus. Of these 
the fourth is the Gandharva or the marriage belonging to the 
fairy-like inhabitants of Paradise. In the third part of the 
Rural , much that is connected with this is illustrated, 
(see my Rural , Ch. Cx.) which illustrates the subject: 

!• The Poets of the Tamil Lands:- The Asiatic Quarterly 
Review , Jan. 1898. See Author’s Two Thousand Years of Tamil 
Literature , 1959 pp 111-136. 
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* “Fearless, when maids with golden jewels decked, 

and youths 

Meet, see and love, they call it still Gandharva 

marriage bond 

Thus once the pairs of these, of blameless vision 

fair, who tuned 

The lute, all gold and radiant, used to join.” 

This peculiar marriage rite was supposed to be restricted 
to the second caste of Kshatriyas. It seems to have been 
very common in the hilly districts of the South, and very 
much poetry, of varying degree of propriety, is connected 
with it. The marriage rite consisted in an invocation of 
Murugan (the hill-deity), vows were made in his name, and 
water was drunk and (it would seem) poured out as a libation. 
The marriage was kept secret for an indefinite period, the 
lovers meeting by stealth; and this is often referred to as 
affording the highest delight that earth can afford. Stolen 
waters are proverbially sweet. At some fitting period (some¬ 
times anticipated by premature discovery) the heads of the 
family wese apprised of the union, and in general it was 
sanctioned and ended in a grand feastj but when consent 
was refused, there was no way of escape for the unhappy 
lady save death, and suicide sometimes occured. 

In this poem the names of the persons and of the 
villages are not given. The bride dwelt in the cultivated 
plain at the foot of the hill, the young prince was the ruler 
of a hill tract. The poem begins abruptly. The female 
companion, or governess of the young bride addresses the 
mother: “You have seen your daughter day by day languish¬ 
ing, wasted by some hidden grief. You have enquired of 
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the wise, have taken her to the temple, have had recourse 
to charms and incantations, yet the secret of her disease you 
have not learnt. Be not angry with me if I reveal it. 
She herself consents to the discovery. She has contracted 
a secret marriage of which I was cognisant. It was rendered 
necessary by destiny, and will be happy, though contracted 
without the previous consent of parents. She says that if 
you give her to the husband she has chosen, all will be well; 
and if not, she can wait till in that other world the union 
shall take place. Her words were these, and they express 
her dread of misunderstanding and village scandal, while she 
is conscious of no evil. She longs for the repose of quiet 
conventional domestic life. 

'Pearls, gems, and gold in precious wreath men twine. 
These fall apart in some unguarded hour, 

But artist’s skilful hands again combine: 

See them in all their pristine lustre shine/ 

Honour, good name, and virtue’s power, 

Once lost, not spotless Brahmans can restore. 

Wash off the stain, light glory’s lamp once more. 

So say the sages versed in ancient lore/’ 

[This reminds us of lago’s even more rhetorical 
utterance.] 

“So she cannot rest till her heaven sanctioned vows shall 
be ratified by consent of parents and approved by all. Only 
then can she enter the home of her husband. You remember 
that you sent us out one bright day, and bade us return at 
eventide, and meanwhile drive away birds from our grain 
field.” 
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It is the history of that eventful day that the poem 
gives. Kapilar has worked into it every species of Tamil 
poetical ornament, has accumulated figures of speech of 
synonyms, so that the poem is quite a locus classicus for 
everything connected with Tamil “Highland verse”. The 
young maiden and her companion ascend one of the scaf¬ 
folds erected in the grain field by the watchmen, and seated 
there frighten away the birds with corncracks, or with pellet 
bows, and by night kindle their watchfires. A storm comes 
on, sudden and transient, they bathe in the running stream 
run about singing in lightness of heart, and dress their hair 
with flowers, of which no fewer than a hundred are 
specified and generally fitted with an epithet. All 
these flowers, it is said, are still to be found on 
the slopes of the southern hills. When they have 
thus adorned themselves and are seated under the shade 
of an Asoka tree, they hear the furious barking of dogs 
and while they are preparing to rush away in fright a young 
hunter (like Murugan himself) richly adorned with jewels 
and garlands appears, reduces the dogs to silence, soothes 
the ladies’ fears with exquisite courtesy, and enquires if they 
have seen the game which he was pursuing, and had lost 
sight of. They are utterly unable to articulate a syllable and 
he stands surveying them with astonishment, and satisfied 
that he has discovered in this young lady the one woman whom 
he can love. It is love at first sight. The embarrasement is 
mutual, but things are brought to a head by the entrance on 
the scene of a wild elephant, pursued by a number of rude 
mountaineers. It seems that the man on guard had sat down 
to rest during the rest of the day, and his wife, knowing his 
taste, had brought him some exquisite toddy which he drank 
and so fell into a slumber forgetting his duty as watchman. 
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A rogue elephant, taking advantage of the circumstance had 
descended into the valley, and was making a hearty meal of 
the young grain, trampling down and damaging much more 
than he ate, after the manner of the wild elephants. (Comp. 
Purananuru , 184.) The mountaineers, becoming aware of this 
filled the whole region with their outcries, and shot a multi¬ 
tude of aimless arrows at the monster, which unhurt, but in 
a furious state of excitement, burst into the little glade where 
the young prince stood confronting the embarrassed lady and 
her friend. Frightened out of all sense of propriety, or of 
that peculiar reserve that a Tamil woman has been taught, 
our young heroine impulsively rushed to the young hunter 
for protection, and convulsively clung to him. Thus fate 
had joined them, and she had been passive in the hands of 
an all-controlling destiny. The young prince is her heaven¬ 
sent husband, and she must be his or die. While she is thus 
pondering, he taking his bow, fits an arrow on the string, 
and aiming at the wild elephant causes it to rush wildly 
away, blood streaming from its forehead. An over whelming 
terror seizes both the heroine and her confidante. They 
(rush madly hand-in-hand) down the miry bank to throw 
themselves into the waters of the mountain torrent. But our 
hero springs forward, seizes the lady in his arms, and folds 
her to his bosom with the words, “Thou art mine, fear not, 
dream not that I shall ever leave thee,” and holding her 
passionately embraced, smiles at the confidante, as if to say, 
“ Thus has kindly fate joined us.” They try to rush away, 
but he detains them and with instinctive delicacy reading 
her mind says within himself: She is startled and bewildered 
like a peafowl that has drunk of the sweet intoxicating juices 
that ooze down from the mountain crag or like the minstrel- 
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maid who dancing at the village feast is bewildered by the 
strains of the music. She loves me, and thinks of entering 
my palace, as ipy wife, the mistress of all. Even so it shall 
be. Here the Gandharva marriage in due order shall be 
performed, and after indulging in the luxury of a love known 
only to ourselves she shall be brought home in the face of 
all.” Such thoughts were passing through her mind too. 

We can imagine Dryden’s lines applied to her : 

“ Over her warm cheek and rising bosom move. 

The bloom of young desire and purple light of love’ 

He again addresses her, depicting the joyous celebration 
of the happy day when she shall preside at the feast to whicq 
all are bidden, and when after all the guests have eaten, he 
shall receive what remains at her hand as the lady of his 
home. He then invokes the great Murugan who dwells on 
the heights of the hills, and uttering the solemn oaths that 
banish her fear and hesitation, they drink together (as binding 
rite) of the cool stream that flows down the hill. The sacred 
compact is sealed. They wander about amidst the flowery 
groves, and spend their happy nuptial day in a retreat which 
the poet Keats might have imagined as Endymion’s resting 
place. 

Evening comes at last, and the poet has exhausted his 
skill in depicting the signs and incidents of the early evening 
on the mountain slope. The young prince proudly accom¬ 
panies his bride and her friend to the precincts of the father’s 
fort and leaves her with these words: “Wait tranquilly a 
few days, while we rejoice in the delicious romance of our 
unsuspected union; in a few days I will bring you to your 
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home.” The confidante concludes the story with a description 
of the dangers so dreaded by the bride on her bridegroom’s 
behalf. Her imagination peoples every grove and every hill 
with perils to his life in his frequent journeys to and fro, 
Nor can she any longer bear the suspense. Conscious of her 
own rectitude she dreads what others may say, and what 
unforeseen impediments may arise; so she has even urged 
the discovery of the whole matter.” 

The duenna adds “ He is young, and of unblemished 
reputation; for both of them quiet domestic life is best. 
Even this happy romantic union has its dangers, and might 
seem deceit. So it had better end in your giving your 
daughter to the husband heaven has assigned her. Thus 
somewhat abruptly ends Kapilar’s story. It is to be supposed 
that “ they lived happily ever after.” We may say in con¬ 
clusion that it contains one or two expressions (not quite 
unparalleled in English poetry!) which the growing taste of our 
South Indian friends may lead them to alter. 

The days are long past when these romantic unions 
could take place, and it is well that they should be relegated 
to the dreamland of a poesy not without its peculiar and 
fitting charm. Wordsworth has said that, 

“ Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers. 

The path that leads them to the grove 
The leafy grove that covers;” 

and we humbly confess to having found an especial charm 
in Kapilar s “ Highland ” love-song, with which we take our 
leave of Kapilar. — G. U. Pope. 
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A rendering of the poem with notes follow: 

“Hail mother: Be pleased to hear me. The secret 
malady preying on your daughter’s mind and beauty is of 
so delicate a nature as to prevent me from disclosing the 
same to you, till now. It is incurable, and you have accordingly 
sought in vain its eradication by consulting astrologers 
and magicians and by performing various vows to various 
gods and other ceremonies; and you have become sorely 
distressed. (In this respect, we are as superstitious as our 
ancestors of old.) And my young mistress in her extreme 
distress says to me, “What, gold and diamonds and pearls, 
if lost once, can be recovered again. Unlike this, family 
prestige and nobility of character and good name, once 
tarnished, will not be possible to brighten again even for 
the greatest seers. 2 I have been united to my lover by a 
train of accidents and my good fortune, to the well-cherished 
plans of my parents. Do you think, that anything but 
good will result from disclosing our love to my mother? 

1. This is but the latter portion of the Essay by 
J. M. Nallaswami Pillai. - “The Light of Truth or 1 Siddhanta 
Dipika ” — 1897 Vol. I, pp- 16; 67. 

2. Compare with this speech of our nameless Indian 
lady (she is only a type) of the first century a. d. the words 
of our fair and gentle Desdemona of the 16th century: 

“Good name, in man and women, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 

Who steals my purse, steals trash : it is something ; 

nothing 

‘T was mine’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor, indeed:” — Shakespeaer 
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If she does not approve of our innocent and legitimate 
love, let me die, and let us be united in Heaven : so saying 
her gazelle eyes fill with tears and she is pining away. 
If you would know my own state of mind I am like the 
arbitrator between two enraged potentates, highly distressed, 
unable to bear the sorrow of yourself and your daughter. 
I will now narrate to you how your daughter fell in love 
without previously ascertaining if he was a proper match 
in respect of birth, wealth and character and extent of 
relations, etc., and you can judge how far we are to blame. 
Be not incensed, therefore, before you hear me. You may 
remember, you sent us one day to watch the millet field 
wherein the ripe ears are bent around the stalk like the 
trunk of the elephant on its tusk, when it felt its vain 
attempt to reach the ears of the tall bamboo. 1 We sat 
watching for a time, perched on the bamboo platform built 
on the topmost branches of the tallest tree, and we were 
chasing away the green parrots with our slings and by 
making noise with divided bamboo sticks. The day was grow¬ 
ing hot, when happily the clouds came up the sky thick 
and dark, with peals of thunder like the repeated sounds 
of the drum, and flashes of lightning as from the spear 
of God Kumara, brandished for the destruction of the 
wicked Asuras and dispersed pelimell by the rising gust 
of wind, poured down on the mountain heights flushing 
the mountain torrents with bright and limpid water like 

1. We have felt it a relief to hang our head and throw 
down our arms after reaching and culling the wild jasmine twin¬ 
ing itself luxuriantly on long thorny bushes in our hill garden. 
This graceful attitude of the elephant, its trunk resting on its 
tusks, we noticed among some recently caught elephants at 
Kandy. 




KANTHAL — Gloriosa Superba 

(6U6rr 6p6zror Q&rw dsrrjB^oir) 
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the well-washed clothes. We could not keep quiet; we 
jumped into the stream and played, and we could not 
leave the deep pool shining like moltern crystal in a stone 
basin; we wrung our hair dripping with water, our hair 
which was lying on our backs like a big blue-stone on a 
base of gold. We dried it, and we reached the bank with 
our eyes red like anything and began to cull all sorts of 
flowers (Here follows a list of ninety-nine* flowers- names all of 

2. How one wishes the flowers are identified and popu-. 
larised with the illustrations! 

y,<s<S5&rru u urrempuSleb (g > 6&$&6b 

“6U6W- jgcgtp 

g)<sbbr Q&mi 

&)65&r <36LU<5& (QGUcfrlT, (&)$(&&, QeULL.S^ 

Q&fk <ol<55/T (fjSeUffl , (S^lOfT, 

si—fH&jJ J5irgjj <&6&LpQ&rr&gt SL-pgirip, ^e^errm, 
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(3&L-eby Q&unneb, S^Q^mi^freBy 
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which except Champak and Pulasa are pure Tamil words; 
n fact we could scarcely recognise any other Sanskrit word 
in the whole poem), and heaped them all on a low freshly 
cleaned rock and began to deck our parts with leaves 
and our heads with strings of variegated flowers 3 
and sat under the cool shade of the flaming Asoka , 
chatting among ourselves 4 and now and then bawling 
out to drive away the parrots. When lo and 
behold, who should come but a man, with scented hair 
with flowers adorned on the head, ears and neck, with 
sandal converted body, holding a bow, with tinkling bells 
attached to his ankles, followed by dogs. The dogs sighted 
us and with gnashing teeth like young bamboo shoots, 
staring and flaming eyes, were coming nearer and nearer 
to us, like young warriors driving back their enemy: we 
shuddered, got up and ran; our feet faltered and our 
minds filled with intense fear. The young man noticed 
our fear and feeling sorry called to us in soft and re-assu 
ring tones and addressing us, asked if we had seen any o^ 
the animals he had been hunting flee past us; we were 
pleased, but did not reply him, and he felt offended, and 
asked us if we did not at least spare him a few words, 

glihanu, giipnr iu, c3rL.rru Lfijb Gp\renr{&> 

J 5 { 06 inh, figiih qGfcagp&ib, 

Uirtflby L?(TLO, 63)U(&} 

&[T(£6ZD6lly g)01O Lf63r&3T, 

nj (T fSLQ j JJjfT 46 LO y Q36TT ffffl 6IT J]j fT , 

LOT jg)0fEJ JLO, GGUfoJ&n&lLjlhy 

550 6>S/f)<5 ( <56&r<53r LI0 6J/T ^flb qy)(^L^60Ty 
in IT 60 y £_63)L_UJ L06$6U6Dni) LOflJjdS), 

6UIT6U1 <556TOT <56t£jg)tU ^9/456*) H 61-95. 

3. We would not have believed this, had not our 
own darlings from 3 to 10 years old presented themselves 
before us, after a ramble in our garden and around 
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even if we did not choose to do him a service, and like an 
elephant which leaving off the lead of its trainer, runs off 
breaking and brandishing branches of trees laden with 
flowers whereon on the bees and beetles hum the Natta-ragam 
tune; he broke a flower-laden branch and silenced the 
barking dogs and stood awaiting our answer. ” 

[Herein is given the first accident which brought the 
lovers together. The maid continues her address to the 
mother and sets forth the particulars in the love and 
courtship of her lady and lover: ] 

“While we were standing so, the fields were entered by 
a rogue elephant, and were being laid waste, through the 
negligence of the watchman, who had gone to sleep over the 
pot of date-toddy, very considerately handed over to him 
by his wife with gazelle eyes, dwelling in the low hut that¬ 
ched with millet stalks. The man got up with rage and 
aimlessly sped his fiery snake-like darts and raised a halloo 
and whistle after it in which others also joined, which 
became tremendous and shook the whole forest; aad the 
elephant driven out fron the fields, with rut and rage, 
snapping trees and branches and striking its majestic trunk 
on the ground, and raising a roar like that of a black cloud 
in the rainy season, came upon us unawares and suddenly 


the adjoining tank fully decked with a wild vine 
<o)«rr( 4 .) in all its flowery glory and crowned with the flowers 
of the flame of the forest and other flowers, we have for- 
gotton, alas, the pleasure of the country and hill resorts. 

Read the passage in Froude’s ‘ Oceania , where he cons¬ 
tructs the smouldering life of old Englanders in the dingy 
resorts of London and the free and robust life of Australians. 
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like the veritable Black Death. We were paralysed with 
fear and did not know where to fly for life, and forgetting 
our modesty, more dear to us than our life, we ran to him 
(the lover of her lady) for protection, the bright bells 
tinkling round our feet, and stood shaking with fear as the 
dancing peacock in a frenzy. 1 The young hero seeing our 
danger, most intrepidly aimed his unerring shaft at the 
beautiful forehead of the magnificent tusker, and the blood 
flowed in torrents over that spotted face, like unto the 
ground where cattle are slaughtered in fulfilment of vows 
to God Muruga; and the elephant not being able to bear 
the pain, turned its back on us and fled away. 

[ This was the second reason which linked both in love, 
and we know what fruitful theme this is to European nove¬ 
lists to build love on—gratitude for some act performed or 
benefit conferred.] 

“ While we were standing, we again jumped into the 
foaming torrents in play, with owr fingers locked in each 
other’s palm, as in a garland of flowers, bnt the current was 
too strong for us, and our lower limbs fell lifeless, and we 
were being carried down like the tender plantain trees, on 
the river bank uprooted by the dashing waves; when my 


1. This is a most beautiful figure. We are all familiar 
with the simile of peacoek and woman; but this is new and 
beautiful and true. We have seen the beautiful peacock in 
the sea-girt temple at Tiruchendur, dance for hours together 
and every few seconds, there is a tremor and rustle heard 
(you cannot see it) passing through its whole plumage, 
which is more beautiful and which is exactly the point herein 
noticed by the poet, ep'h, a peculiar word meaning ‘sharp’ 
or ‘ sudden. 
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master, jumping into the stream took my lady in his arms 
and embraced her, assured her in sweet tones that he will 
not let her be carried down by the flood and that by the 
same chance, he will not let her go from him either, and 
wiped of her bright face with his hands and looking at me, 
he laughed, hinting that I should permit a long course of 
eourtship so happily begun. My young mistress overcome 
with modesty and shame, struggled to get herself free from 
his embrace but he will not let her go, and pressed her 
only more closely to his bosom.” 

“[This completes the last link in love. The chaste 
Indian woman will never allow herself to be touched by 
any male except her own husband, and it is considered the 
highest offence for any to touch a female, and if an 
unmarried female comes to be touched by a male, it will 
become the subject of a quarrel which could be set at 
rest only if the parties are marriageable relations, by actual 
marriage. Europeans could not possibly conceive and 
recognize how far and to what highest piteh of delicacy this 
sense of modesty on the part of Indian women has been 
carried, and to-day we can find in most women this sense as 
ever and a tremor will be seen to pass through their whole 
frame it another male comes to touch them even by 
accident. We dare say, European ladies too could not be 
strangers to this feeling. It is all a matter of training and 
habit. Once a particular sense had been developed in a 
particular way, it will be too hazardous to try to destroy it 
by introducing what we might fancy as good by observing 
it to be fashionable among a differently constituted people. 
The meaning of the phrase (got by the 

hand) will disclose the facts as we set out above, and in this 
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place in the idyll, the lover having touched her by sheer 
accident, she felt bound irrevocably to him and the maid 
therefore pleads for her mistress that she was not at all 
responsible for having entered into this love.] 

[Here follows a description of the hill country of which 
this young hero is the chief, and this description contents 
in itself a figure called &-6ir{6ti)6V)(r) &_6uwih (an implied 
simile) and we shall set forth the same]: 

e ‘The deep pools, on these rocky sides strewn with 
black pepper, brimmed with the sweet juices from the ripe 
mango and jack-fruits and flowed out drowning the bees 
and flies that swarmed to taste them: and the peacock 
having partaken of it as fresh water and having got tipsy 
shook the whole hill side with its dance, just as a dancing 
girl dancing in crowded arena on a festive occasion, to the 
tune of sweet music, gets nervous by the sharp sound of 
the cymbals.” (The implied meaning is: the rocky sides 
strewn with pepper is the village with its inhabitants; and 
the pool is the habitation of the chief; and the juices of 
fruits is the young chief born of his parents; and the 
peacock drinking the juice is the young lady; and the joy of 
the peacock is her joy: at this union of two hearts; and the 
shaking of the hill side is her sorrow at the approaching 
separation.) 

Here follows another description which contains a 
similar implied figure: ^He was the chief of the country 
where the hills are carpeted like an assembly room with 
the red and cool flowers of senkanthal thrown down from 
mountain heights reaching the skies, by playful nymphs, 
crushed a little and yet lovely.” (Here the other meaning 
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is that the young hero born of superior lineage, condescended 
to form this mesalliance and gave joy and dignity to his 
lover). 

“The chief of these beautiful highlands, this lovely 
hero, noticing that the shyness on my lady’s part, was due 
to the fact that she desired legal marriage before the 
consummation of their love, praised the duties and joys of 
a wedded life, prayed to God Muruga (Skanda) who presided 
on these giddy heights, and swore before him that he will 
never be unfaithful to his first love and in ratification of his 
oath drank the limpid water of the stream. And my young 
laoy was satisfied; and they spent the rest of the day enjoying 
themselves under the cool shade of deep caverns and flower- 
laden sholas (There is a walk and sholci called lover’s retreat 
in Kodaikanal) on these hills. 

“The lovers saw the Sun, riding on his chariot drawn by 
seven horses, go behind the western hills, followed with 
eventide, and lo, the antelopes gathered under the shade 
of trees, and the kine turned towards their paddock calling 
after their straggling calves: and the nightingale perched on 
from the top of the tall palmyrah cooed after its absent 
mate with its bill and throat resonant and shaped like a 
blowing horn; the snake left its gem and its lair in search of 
prey, and the song and the piping of the shepherd boys 
came floating aloft all sides, and the water-lily opened its 
petals wide; and the brahmans began to perform their 
Sandhyavandanam and the beautiful bangled girls lit their 
wealthy houses and set about their evening operations; and 
the hill-men who had to rest in their bamboo platforms 
erected on trees, also lit their night fires and the clouds 
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began to darken the mountain tops; the forest began to echo 
with the noises of its native dwellers, and the cry of the 
birds rose high. 

In such a fashion the evening came. And we turned our 
steps homeward, and the young man followed us like the 
bull after its mate, and assured my lady that he will surely 
marry her, in graceful words to retain her love for him and 
thus tried to remove her sorrow and lighten the way; and 
he thus followed us up to the very tank, where we get all 
our drinking water situated near the fort gates in which the 
noises of big drums never cease, and took his leave of us. 
Since then, he would come to seek a secret interview with my 
lady at night. While on such errands, he will return home 
without seeing my lady, if the watchmen were about or the 
dogs barked or you were wakeful, or the moon appeared on 
the horizon. Sometimes he would go away disappointed, 
but not with any offence, if we did not keep his appointment 
through mistaking his signs. 

“ And, after all he is not old, and has not been led into 
any excesses forgetting the duties belonging to his station 
owing to the pride of his wealth; and he is prepared to enter 
into lawful wedlock, knowing and fearing such scandals as 
would surely be created and spread by the people, by reason 
of his secret visits. 

“ And now look at the picture of your girl sorrowing and 
shedding tears, shorn of her beauty like the dripping flowers 
after a heavy rainfall. And do you know the reason? Her 
heart sickens and her eyes fill with tears, whenever she 
thinks of the dangers which possibly await her lover when 
he seeks to come to her secretly from his mountain home; 
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of the dangers from wild beasts such as tigers, bears, dange¬ 
rous antelopes, elephants, and from big and fiery leeches, 
and from evil spirits and snakes, and from crocodiles and 
alligators in crossing deep pools and from robbers; and 
slippery ground and difficult paths; and of such and similar 
dangers. (And which true heart fails not to imagine dangers 
to her absent lord, however safe he might consider himself to 
be and even when there can be no possible dangers to her 
own knowledge. The safest railway journey gives her fears, 
and she thinks of the Karamadai disaster; and the strongest 
escort gives her alarms which no amount of reasoning will 
free her from ! ” 

& 63ft U U T L_ 6U dB 6JT . 

jBgbt (&j(b<rnh Qp[riq_iqih utf&rq 

(gpfoth tuir&piih ^6mira(B6V6dT : Qurraor (§pgi 
^jetssfl id%o pir l_ 65T 
jgjeixnr. 

* <$bppsb &ireb (o&erreu! Quir^eZr 

(Suirfbfflu LjSkrrjBjg Qur^pCSp-^(Eppp 
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IDYLL NINE 

Pattina-p-paalai 

by Uruttiran kannanar 

Translated by K. Kodandapani Pillai 

PattinappAlai 1 (uiLiq_6wuutr£bis) the nineth, is by poet 
Uruttiran Kannanar. The hero is the mighty Chola Karikals- 
Peruvalattan, to whom one other of the Idylls Porunar-arrup- 
patai ('Q(jfr© i ©if ^/Dgjiuuean .) is dedicated. This poem is 
of 301 lines, descriptive of the Chola’s great port Kavirippum- 
pattinam - the Emporium of the East, the fertility of his 
domain: the Chola land waterad by the Kaviri, the extent of 
trade of the Tamils, inland and sea-borne, and of the prowess 
of the hero Karikala 3 

As a youth, he was deprived of his birth-right, and 
imprisoned by his enemies. The daring manner by which he 
effected his escape and established himself on the Chola 
throne is well portrayed in Pattinappa lai 11. 220-228. 

One of Karikala’s early achievements is his victory in the 
great battle at Vennil, the modern Kovil Vennil, 15 miles to 

1. First appeared in the St. Joseph’s College Magazine 
September 1918. Pattinappalai is referred to in Kalingathup- 
parani (2) also in an historical inscription of Tiruvellarai. See 
Sen Tamil (XLV) 204 - 214. 

2. Karikala Chola (C. Ad. 190) is a prominent historical 

figure in political and literary mentions of the classical liter¬ 
ature of the second century A. D. Porunar - arruppadal 
mentions that he was the son of the chola Ilamchet-chenni, 
owner of many beautiful chariots uSoGnpib) and to 

whom a date about 165 A. D. is assigned. Karikala means 
the man with charred leg. and the name perpetuated the 
memory of an accident in the early years of the prince’s life. 
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the east of Tanjavur. Paranar says, that in this battle eleven 
VeJir chieftains lost their war-drums. Mudat-thaman Kanniai* 
records that the two great Pandya and Chera Kings lost their 
glory on this battle-field which is said to be the turning 
point in the career of Karikala, in breaking up a wide spread 
confederacy raised against him. He sums up the results of 
his campaigns thus “numerous Oliyar submitted to him, the 
ancient Aruvalar carried out his behests, the northerners 
lost splendour and the w T esterners were depressed. Conscious 
of the might of his large army ready to shatter the fortresses 
of enemy Kings, Katikala turned his flushed look of anger 
against the Pandya. whose strength gave way; the tone of 
low herdsmen was brought to an end, and the family of 
Irungovel uprooted The Aruvalar were the people of 
Aruvamur, the lower valley of the Pennar, just north of the 
Kaveri delta country. Karikala’s wars thus secured him hege¬ 
mony over the crowned kings of the Tamil country and a 
slight extension of the territory under his direct rule. 

The description of Kavirippumppattinam and its fore¬ 
shore, which takes up much of the Pattinappalai gives a vivid 
idea of the state of industry and commerce under 
Karikala, who also promoted the reclamation and settlement 
of forest land and added to the prosperity of the country by 
multiplying irrigation tanks. Karunguial Adanar (Puram 7) 
vividly portrays Karikala's destruction of enemy territory 
and Puram 224 laments his death, recalling the heroism, love 
and liberality, and his performance of Vedic sacrifices, part- 
cularly the Garudachayana ,, and mention that his queens 
shed their jewels and ornaments after the demise of their lord. 

In later times, Karikala became the centre of many legends 
found recorded in the Silap-padikaram and in inscriptions and 
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in literary works of the 11th and 12th centuries. They 
attribute to him the conquest of thelj whole of India up to the 
Himalayas, and the raising of the flood banks of the Kaviri 
with the aid of subordinate Kings and feudatories, among 
whom was a Trinetra punished for his contumacy for 
Karikala. Nachinarkkiniar has recorded that Karikala 
married a Velir girl .from Nangur, a place celebrated by 
Tirumangai Azhvar in his hymns, for the heroism of its 
warriors. 

Ahci-nanuru (125) mentions that at another battle at 
Vahaipparantalai , meaning field of Victory, nine of the minor 
chieftains lost their Umbrellas and had to submit to Karikala. 
The poet in lines 228 - 282 describes the destruction carried 
by Karikala’s forces into his enemies’ territories and the awe 
inspired by his deeds of valour. 

The rendering of the poem now follows: 

“ The bright Venus of spotless fame may change her 
course and go South; the clouds may cease to eollect together 
and the rains fail so as to make the conceited songster, the 
lark ( 6 i]ir 60 Tihuirt±) sob exhausted longing for the precious 
drops, but the river Cauveri never fails. Rising from the 
hills, flowing down to the sea, she spreeds ever her waters far 
and wide and wafts ashore fine particles of gold. 

“ The extensive fields watered by her are ever green with 
crops. The sugar-cane presses are full, fragrant with green 
sugar-canes pressed out and heated. The long petalled water 
lily in the tanks droop in withered bloom by the heat. The 
full-grown calves of the buffaloes feed on paddy corns and 
sleep in the shade of the tall strawbins of paddy. There 
grow the cocoanuts and bananas with bunches in clusters, 
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areca palms rich in fruits, fragrant turmeric, mango trees and 
their kind, the flowering palms, the bushy Indian kale 
(G&wli) and the sprouting ginger. 

“In the grand inner courtyards of the spacious houses, 
fowls stealthily feed on the paddy spread out to dry. To 
scare them away, the village maidens with lustrous foreheads, 
befitting ornaments and self-possessed looks, throw at them 
their golden ear pendants of curved shape. These pendants 
obstruct the onward march of the three wheeled go-carts, 
not drawn by horses, but pushed along by the children 
whose feet glitter with ornaments of gold. Except this 
obstruction the inmates of the houses know no other obstacle 
in their life to disturb them. Many houses of this type fill 
the prosperous coastal villages and the country of the Cholas 
is studded with many such villages one close to the other. 

“ In the back-waters of the coast, massive boats laden 
with paddy, obtained by the sale of white salt are tied to 
their moorings in rows like horses in a stable. Surrounded 
by the back-waters, are the woods which yield new and rich 
produce, and beyond them are the beautiful groves with 
blossoms. The twin lakes seem to embrace each other in 
great love. The lovely ponds with their bunds well-shaped, 
strong and high, gleaming with flowers of varied colours in 
ornate lines, where beauty has taken its abode, look like the 
Moon in the constellation of Makham in a cloudless sky. 

“The great feeding houses well-fortified with walls and 
doors embossed with the emblem of tiger have established 
service and benevolence to mankind and the praise of their 
fame is ever on the increase. The conjee filtered out 

of the rice cooked in these feediug houses flows in a stream 
and spreads over tha land. The bulls fight over it and make 
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the land around a muddy pool. Numerous carts driven over 
this part when dried, raise a cloud-dust which settles on the 
white mansions of great workmanship add varied designs and 
make them look like elephants be-smeared with ashes. Many 
are the sheds for the cattle which enclose within their yards 
cool wells. 

“ The low groves contain the hermitage of monks. The 
cuckoo detests the odorous smoke emanating from the sacri¬ 
ficial fire and the burnt offerings placed therein by the monks 
with matted hair and flies speedily away with its mate to the 
shrines guarded by demons where no one intrudes and takes 
its temporary abode with the doves which feed on pebbles. 

66 In the broad elevated sand mounds with aged trees is 
the arena, where the proud fishermen of great lineage, all 
of one clan, assemble to exhibit their deeds of valour. They 
partake the dishes of fried sweet prawns and boiled field 
tortoise. They adorn themselves with flowers af adambu 
creeper and water-lily whicn grow there and enter the broad 
central open place in the arena surrounded by a great 
crowd. They look like planets moving amidst the stars in 
the blue sky. They fight with hands and weapons attacking 
each other. Greatly enraged, each fights with the other in 
tense strength unyielding. The sling-throwers compete in 
exhibiting the strength of their muscles and the stones 
pelted from their slings scare away the birds from the grey 
palms. 

“In the outskirts where wells are constructed with 
burnt clay curbs, pigs with their young ones and numerous 
fowls roam about. Rams and patridges are set on to fight 
for entertainment. Fishing rods and boat oars plaeed to 
lean on the edge of the low roofs of huts look like spears 
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and planks planted around to protect the hero-stones 
(stones planted in memory of great heroes). Amidst these 
huts and in front of them, the fishing nets spread out to dry 
on the white sand, look like dark patches of shade in the 
moonlight. 

6< It is a full-moon day. The swarthy fishermen with 
short shaggy tufts of hair, do not go out to the dark cold sea 
for a sea hunt. They plant the tusks cut out of pregnant 
sharks under the low covering aloes and deify them. They 
put on garlands of the cool flower of white koothalam , adorn 
themselves with the long petalled aloe blossoms and drink 
the juice extracted from the palmyrah. With their dark- 
complexioned women, who adorn themselves with leaves, 
they eat and dance on the sands of the lovely beach which 
smell fish. 

Here the Cauveri mixes with the sea. Their confluence 
looks like the russet clouds which settle on the dark 
mountains; it looks like the baby which suckles at its 
mother’s breast. Ceaseless is the roar of the sea here. 

At this great ancient and lovely port of Pukar, which 
has stood for ever like a heaven of rare attainments, the 
fishermen bathe in the confluence to wash off their sin and 
bathe again in fresh water to wash off the salt. They dash 
into the waves, play with the crabs, make images in the sands 
and play throughout the day with never-abating enthusiasm 
and enjoy till their senses are satiated. 

“ In the well-lit storied mansions with high colonnades, 
young wives whose husbands have joined them, take off their 
silks and put on fine clothes of cotton. They enjoy the 
drinks poured out of the receptacles. Wives wear the 
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garlands of the husbands and the husbands the garlands of 
their wives. The fishermen who were out in the sea at night 
with their curved boats are guided by the bright light from 
these mansions shining throughout the night. They try to 
distinguish this light from the light of the morning star 
Those who attend the music concerts, witness dramatic 
performances and enjoy the moonlight, return late in the 
night and sleep on the fine fragrant white sand heaped up by 
the waters of the Cauveri. 

On the wide highways leading from the port lined with 
aloes of white blossom and long leaves are the officials of 
the kings who protect the Customs revenue of the land. They 
are famous for their honesty and untiring work. As the 
horses yoked to the car of the furious Sun, every day they 
carry on their work untired and regular without any change 
or concession. As the seasonal clouds pour the sea-water 
as rain on the mountains and the rains poured over the 
mountains find their way to the sea, numerous goods are 
lifted from the sea to the land and those from the land are 
spread over the sea. 

Countless articles of trade, exports and imports pour in 
and are stored in bales in the well-guarded godowns. These 
are correctly estimated and marked with the seal of a fierce 
looking mighty tiger, when they are sent out. These heaps 
of bales look like hills on whose top clouds settle* Like 
the deer which are seen on the hills, the dogs and goats 
roam about these heaps. 

The buildings in the bazaar streets rise up to the clouds 
with many floors and uppartments tall winding stairs of 
short steps, long corridors and wide and narrow doorways. 
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High on these buildings facing the windows opened for the 
wind, ladies stand in graceful pose like peacocks. Their 
colour is that of coral, their feet are red and their legs close 
and straight. They wear fine garments and elegant orna¬ 
ments. Their looks are timid like those of a deer and their 
words are as melodious as those of a parrot. Their fore¬ 
arms with bracelets full are raised in front like the bunch of 
kandhal which showers its pollen on the hillside and their 
palms join in worship of God Muruga. In the streets below 
god-intoxicated girls sing and dances in honour of Muruga in 
tune to the call of the flute, the sound of the lute and the beat 
of the drums. The festivities know no end in these broad 
bazaars. 

Many flags are seen flying over the town as the profuse 
flowers over the reeds which grow on the white sands washed 
down by forest streams. Flags fly over the decorated gates 
of temples where gods of great repute are enshrined, before 
which many bow down. Flags fly aloft on poles planted in 
the sheds of converging planks where beautiful locked cases 
of food and cool eatables are placed on floors washed with 
cowdung and strewn with rice, betel leaves and nuts as offerings. 
Famous scholars, great authorities in knowledge and learning 
have raised awe-inspiring flags as a sign of challenge for 
debates. Flags are seen on the top masts of ships lying at 
anchor in the beautiful open harbour of Pukar tossing in 
their moorings like restless elephants moving to and fro to 
shake off the unshakable posts to which they are tied. There 
are flags to announce the sale of toddy in the buildings where 
many enter. In the front yards of these buildings fishes are 
sliced and meat hewn are fried with great fuss and noisee 
At the entrance to these, sand is heaped and flowers ar* 
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strewn as offerings. There are many more flags of various 
shapes and sizes. They are so numerous and thickly crowded 
over the town, that no penetrating ray of the Sun could 
enter. 

“Angels of unsullied fame guard the town. Swift, erect 
horses which arrived by the sea, bags of pepper which came in 
carts, gems and gold from the northern mountains, sandal and 
ahil from the western hills, pearl from the southern and corals 
from the eastern seas, articles produced in the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Cauveri, foodstuffs from Ceylon, articles of 
luxury from Burma and rare and valuable articles from other 
countries are gathered there in such great abundance as to 
make the earth bend under their weight. Whether in the sea 
or in the land the people live in great safety. Everywhere ' 
they live in great joy and in immeasurable prosperity. 

“Life in Pukar is all calm and cool. Hatred is not 
nurtured and fellowship increases. Fishes play in the yards 
of fishermen and animals crowd safely in the houses of 
butchers. Killing has been put down and theft driven out. 
Gods are worshipped and yogas are performed. Cows and 
bulls are reared and the fame of those learned in the four 
Vedas spread out. Food and eatables are distributed free. 
Infinite love and grace reign undiminished. 


“Like the central pin in the yoke of the curved plough 
of the ploughman, the people are always upright and just 
Their good hearts never swerve from the right. Zealously 

they guard their honour against any blemish and speak only 
the truth. J 


“The traders are honest to the core. They regard the 
properties of others in the same light as they regard their 
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own. They never take more or give less. Without any 
secrecy of trade, they proclaim and sell and are traditionally 
and abundantly rich. 

“As old kinsmen, who settled in different parts of the 
country assemble together in one place on festive occasions^ 
people from different parts of the world speaking different 
languages crowd together, mix up and move amicably with 
the numerous groups and live perfectly happy at Pukar. 

“Even if this great city of endless fame is to be gifted 
to me, Ah! my blessed heart! I shall not part with my lady 
whose long black tresses shine in abundance, go with you to 
accept it. 

“As the cub of the tiger with sharp claws and curved 
stripes grows in strength though encaged, King Karikal grew in 
his greatness and strength though imprisoned by his enemies. 
Like the elephant caught in a pit, pulling down its steep sides 
effects escape and joins its mate, the great Karikal shut up 
within the prison, cleverly planned his escape. He jumped 
over the prison walls, drove away mighty guards, made good 
his escape and regained his ancestral throng. He did not 
gloat over this success, but yearned to fight on and conquer 
more. 

“With veteran elephants whose feet have trodden over 
many a crowned head, and with a cavalry of beautiful horses 
of good shape, he started his campaign against his heroic 
enemies. His drums sounded as if caught by a demon and 
made the mountains tremble. Clad in armour and with 
maitial garlands of various flowers, he marched on like a 
moving hillock overgrown with bushes. The kites followed 
the army over the air. Karikal led the army to battle right 
into the countries of his enemies to their utter defeat. 
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“By his invasion the peasants were driven from their 
land, the crops of sugarcane and paddy and the flowers of 
kuvalai and neithal all got promiscuously mixed up. The 
tanks where once crocodiles proudly swam are now over¬ 
grown with ferns and grass. It is difficult to distinguish 
which is a pond and which a field. They all look alike 
completely dry, and there the deer and stag now roam 
about. 

“In the temples where Lingams are enshrined, where 

captive girls used to sweep, clean and light up after bathing, 
where many new comers used to enter for worship, elephants 
enter, rub themselves against the stout tall pillars, cause them 
to topple down and stay there with their mates. 

“ The streets where rare flowers of wonderful smell were 
strewn and where experienced songsters with lutes of twisted 
strings and drums had given their performances are now 
deserted and look hideous devoid of the festivities. In the 
common meeting places grass and thorns grow, the fiery 
mouthed jackals horribly howl, the birds of prey shout 
excited and the rock-horned owls hoot with a dolorous note. 
These are now haunted by groups of corpse-eating demons 
and demons which roam about with outspread hair. 

“ In the houses built with arches, where after the 
numerous guests were fed, heaps of food used to be left in the 
kitchen, and in the buildings with polished walls where once 
the parrots used to call out from the pials, and where once 
milk was stored in plenty, the hunters wearing leather sandals 
on their feet now crowd together with their cruel bows, to 
the sound of their drum and loot the properties. From the 
grain barns in these buildings left empty by the marauders 
the owls with their bent up beak hoot even during the day. 

“The great devastation of the beautiful towns well- 
fortified, did not give Karikal the peace and prosperity he 
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desired. The great Karikal will dig out even the mountains, 
fill in even the sea, bring down the heaven and change the 
direction of the winds if he so desired. He will achieve 
anything on which he sets his heart. 

“ By the terrible might of his invincible army which has 
taken many impregnable fortresses, he subdued the Oliyars. 
The Aruvalars were made to carry out his commands, the 
Kings of the North withered, the Kings of the West lost heart 
and the power of the Pandian was curbed. By the mere stare 
of his fiery eyes, the mean Idaya Kings and Vellala rulers were 
extirpated. He then reclaimed the forest lands, dug out 
tanks and increased the produce of the land by leaps and 
bounds. Sacrificing his enjoyable life in his lovely palace at 
Uraiyur, he went out restoring temples, resettling the people 
rehabilitating the country and restoring the fortresses, 
fortifying them well with pot holes of arrows and secret 
entrances, small and big so as to challenge any one to seize 
them thereafter. Though he stood alone without allies, 
Karikal neither lost a battle nor an undertaking. 

“ In the glitter of his fortresses, where peace and 
prosperity reigned, other kings looked pale. Accompanied 
by the sound of the well-tuned drums, they bowed to the 
great Karikal and the gems in their crowns touched his great 
sinewy heroic feet where shines, the anklet—the emblem of 
heroism. “ The brown sandal paste on his chest, as mighty as 
that of a lion, gets obliterated by the fleet playing feet of his 
children and by the embrace of the bud-like bosom and the 
profuse ornaments of his Queen. 

“ Ah ! the forest which I have to cross to accept the gift 
of Pukar is far terrible than the spear which the great Karikal 
of boundless prosperity aims at his enemies, but the broad 
shoulders of my lady love are cooler than his benign rule!” 

“Glory to the great Poet, and glory to his Art”. 



IDYLL TEN 


Malai-patu-katam 1 

By 

Perum Kausikanar 

Malai-patu-kataam or Kutthar-aarrup-patai is by 
Perum-Kausikanar, and dedicated to Nannan. It is a poem of 
583 lines of rich natural beauties, and descriptive of Kurunji, 
the mountainous country. It is the fourth and last of the 
Arruppatai type guiding wandering minstrels of the dancing 
kind to the court of the hero, Nannan of Pal-Kunrak-Kottam. 
The poem takes its name from the sounds echoing through 
the hills, quite in consonance with the environments of the 
actors, who are Kutthar (&h.&&ir) 9 singers and dancers of 
both sexes, using many kinds of musical instruments, perpe¬ 
tually making their way to and from one little hill fortress 
to another. The poet is indeed an admirable botanist and 
an agriculturist. As in Wordsworth, Nature forms the back¬ 
ground for the portraiture of human manners and conduct. 

To come to the Poem, after dwelling upon the unparalle¬ 
led bounty and other estimable virtues of his patron, the 
poet gives the route to his fortress. The charming natural 
scenery, the occupations of the inhabitants and the dangers 


1* gjjrjraoufliu /ppm Q&oir&l 

&(63)r U6V <§6DT/n& (8 Q&r£j&6Ktr LOT GsUok 

jb ocjj63rs5r (3&iu /&6or6Zjrcksru un.q_ujcp/. 
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on the way are all dealt with a masterly skill. A grand des¬ 
cription of Nannan’s mansion follows. His palace lies close 
to the River Seyyaru (Q&ujiu rnjj). A class of warriors main¬ 
tain the military dignity of Nannan; and lances which 
brought the destruction of his foes rest inclined on the walls 
and strike terror into the hearts of visitors. There is a mena¬ 
gerie in front of his mansion where the cubs of tigers and 
bears are confined in cages; several other animals such as 
the deer, the wild sheep, the guana, the mongoose, the 
peacock, the jungle-fowl and the elephant find their respective 
places therein; there is also a botanical garden. The guards 
at the gates divine the intention of any alien visitor and if 
he has come for any recompense at the hands of the lord, 
he is given a hearty welcome. With a cheering heart, he is 
ushered into the presence of the benevolent prince, when 
the visitor who may be a bard or a ministrel or an actor 
first sings a song on God and begins to extol the virtues of 
the patron. Nannan stops with much sympathy, the visitor’s 
adoration, saying that he is quite satisfied with the ardent 
love that brought him to his court and that on account of 
the wearisome journey the minstrel should find rest without 
imparing his health. Nannan explains the cause of his own 
benevolence thus: ‘Kings in prosperity who turned a deaf 
ear to the adoration of the bards, and took their names 
with themselves to the grave, are as innumerable as the parti¬ 
cles of sand in the bed of the river Seyyaru, let me pass my 
span of life in the path of fame. He shows more cheerful¬ 
ness in his face than the bard whose heart beats with the 
joy of rich recompense. The dirty dress in which the poverty 
stricken bard is clad is removed and a rich apparel is bestow¬ 
ed instead; the bard could remain for any number of days 
in his court and meet with the very same courteous treatment 
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given him on the first day of his visit. He could return with 
the bounties which Nannan bestows profusedly like the cloud 
hovering over his hill, Naviram, which is decked with a 
shrine of Siva at its summit. 

“ The finest of the Ten Songs is Malaipatukatam , literally 
the secretion oozing from the hill (which resembles the mast 
elephant). Its author Perumkausikanar intended the poem 
as a praise of Nannan, but the description of the hills that 
belonged to Nannan is longer than the lines devoted to his 
eulogy. The opening lines describe an orchestra of the hill 
country. “Like the roar of the black cloud which by raining 
from the sky produces wealth, the drum fastened by strong 
strips of leather sounds from its sides (various) tunes. The 
small drum ( aguli j, the cymbals made by melting metal and 
making it into a flat sheet, the horn to which bright black 
peacock feathers and leaves were tied, the long oboe like the 
proboscis hanging between the eyes of the elephant, the short 
excellent pipe which produces a cerebral tone and the sweet 
flute which sings in unison with these, the karadigai which 
produces an intermediate note, the strong-toned large cymbal 
(ellari) which keeps time, and the wide-faced drum ( padalai ) 
which shows the measure of the notes and others (were- 
placed in) a bag, thick enough to support them, which 
looked like a bunch of many jack-fruits which ripen in the 
rainy season. 

“From this poem, we learn that painting was fairly 
common in this age, for a woman’s breast is described as 
possessing the beauty which is found in works of art.” 1 . 

Princes daily held assemblies in which they poured presents 
to those that praised them as ceaselessly as the rain pours in 
the proper season, not being satisfied with giving them their 

1. suEsm Lj ck)T OtuifiieZr (tpcko-l 57 

-the work of art is a statue as well as a picture. 
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enemy kings.”. In these assemblies, if learned people who 
crowded there were unable to display all their learning, the 
courtiers covered up the defect by expounding what the 
scholars meant to say and thus helped them.” 

“The author’s description of the vegetation of the hill 
region is a splendid specimen of realistic poetry. “The thin 
climbing plant musundai produced white flowers which 
looked like the Pleiades in the broad, black sky. From the 
sesamum seeds sown in the fields, the plants with many 
branches rose, looking like saphires, and as the water from 
springs, full like waterpots, embraces (the stalks) and prevents 
them from turning red, the young fruit becomes mature and 
black and so thick that seven fruits can be held together in 
one grasp and the seed is full of oil. The panicum whose 
ears intertwined like the trunks of elephant -calves engaged in 
mock-fight, is fit for harvest. On the cut stalks of the pani¬ 
cum , beans have shed flowers white like the droplets of sour 
curds and have produced fruits which look like swords. On 
the rocks which lie like buffaloes on the pathway, large fields 
yield double ragi stalks like the joined fingers of the logician 
when he argues. The tora^ paddy in the flowering forest has 
become fully matured by the rain and its clusters are ready 
to be crushed into flattened rice. The white mustard sown 
in fields which were not ploughed but only picked by the pick 
axe, has grown thick. The roots of the ginger which look 
like natural (not man made) pictures have grown fair and 
acquired acridity. The kavalai , probably tapioca whose vine 
is thick has in pit after pit grown tubers like the bent knees of 
the strong female yak and fit for being ground into flour. The 
plantains grew in abundance roundhilis and their tops with buds 
that do not flossom pricked the hill-side,as spear-heads fitted to 
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handles prick elephants, and they have produced fruits so thick 
in a bunch as to bend it. The bamboo-rice has also matured 
and become fit to eat and stands motionless. The trees there 
yield fruit independent of the seasons (on account of the 
fertility of the soil). The black jambolan fruits lie scattered on 
the broad rock. The uyavai (Clitoria ternatea), which makes 
mouth water, has spread wide (its stems intertwined). The 
kuvai (arrow-root) has matured so as to produce flour. The 
sweet mango, abounding in juice, prevented people from 
eating any other fruit. The fruit of the long-trunked variety 
of the jack, called asini, has burst and scattered the seeds. 
On the hillside where the male and the female owls hoot 
alternately like the small drum, called aguli, whose “eyes” 
are beaten by the fingers, jack-trees with waving boughs, on 
account of plentiful rainfall, have drunk water and are bent 
by (the weight of the) fruits which grow up and down and 
look like the drums ( mattalam) of dancers who walk along 
the road. In the fields where the cut stalks are white, the 
aivana and the white rice have gone to seed, and blown by 
the strong wind, are flourishing. The leaves of the sweet 
sugar-cane are bent and the canes have grown thick so that 
the bed has become invisible; like a series of spears leaning 
on one another, the sugar-canes have slanted on account 
of the wind; they have been cut and are waiting to be taken 
to the press. The long fragrant negisdaly spread out as if it 
were blackness itself. This poem contains beautiful single 
sentences descriptive of natural objects, but too numerous 
for quotation. Honey combs arranged like chariot-wheels 
on the precipitous hills where the god resides. Birds which 
sing in a choir like a number of musical instruments tuned in 

unison, on the banyan trees of many branches are filled 
with fruits.” 
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“(The foresters will run to you) as fast as people run to 
rescue men who have missed the usual ford (for crossing 
rivers) and walked into deep pits in the river and are sinking” 1 
may be quoted as samples. The following lines display a 
foretaste of the spirit of exaggeration that is gradually obsses- 
sing the Tamil muse. “The python which lies (on the road) 
like a huge log, which has a large hood and beautiful eyes 
and swallows the strong, fierce elephant.” 2 A curious 
custom is alluded to that of “forest-women, with hair like 
the waving, black riversand, singing a song to heal the long 
gaping wounds caused by the striped tigers on the breasts of 
their husbands.” 3 The gathering of honey is described as 
“the looting of the honey gathered by the bees for its own 
benefit, by going up bamboo trees planted on the beautiful, 
tall hills, which even the bearded ape cannot climb.” 4 The 
cumulus cloud is described as swelling like carded cotton, 
and resting on the high hill.” 5 Nannan ruled over the 
valley of the Seyyaru. 

Uc& uiriL® 
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The Socio-Economic 
Life of the Sangam age 
and its continuation* 


•Tamil literary works, commentaries, accounts of foreigners, 
inscriptions and references in Sanskrit literature are the sources of 
information for the reconstruction of on account of their times 
Of these, the most important are the Sangam poems for the 
period. Literature embalms the culture, the ideas and the ideals 
of the people of the age in which it is produced; and it is in its 
literary works that the springs of thought and actions of the period 
stand revealed. A brief account of the life of the period is herein 
attempted, and the author owes the section largely to the personal 
,.«»»«deri’ed from h.sOuru, Prof. P.T. Srmima I,a„ P go,"d 
Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai; also presently from Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
| a - tr ' ar ® nd Prof - T - p - Meenakshisundaranar, from whose valued 
writings the citations are given and grtaefully acknowledged 



The Socio-Economic Life of 
The Sangam Age- and its Continuation- 


“Society consisted of a fairly gay crew of kings, chieftains 
and nobles at the top, befriended by Brahmins and 
entertained by Poets, musicians, and dancers, and indulg¬ 
ing in war, the chase, and the company of women. The 
life of the masses was simple but by no means devoid of 
joy and amusement. There was an abundance of the necess¬ 
ities of life and a reasonably brisk inland and maritime 
trade. The level of material culture was fairly high, and 
in the spiritual sphere there was occurring a progressive 
integration of the new Aryan with the old pre-Aryan 
forms and conventions, The general impression left on the 
mind by this early Tamil literature is one of social harmony, 
general contentment and happiness,” 1 

Sangam literature bears witness to the idealistic life led by the 
Tamils of the age; as in Tolkoppiyam - the earliest Grammar of 
the language,which is as well, a grammar of the life of the people, 
whose traits are defined: 

* * <56 6t) 6}5) &g)!<3b6&jr 6Suf) 60) ? 6U) LO Q &(T 6&)L-QlU6BT & 

Q&{T6b go ljljlLl- <o)u0 iB<s j5rr6sr(S&’> 

Q&rreb — QmiuuufrLLiq-UJeb 9 


1 A comprehensive History of India, II—p569. 
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Education, to the perfect reaches of Soul force. Heroism 2 ; to the 
point of fearlessness in face of terror or death; Forbearance 
from evil, unswerved from paths of virtue 3 ^ and Gift to the point 
of sacrifice of one’s own Self. Their lives were professedly self- 
educative, their heroism to the point of veritable death - in peace 
and in war - inculcated from their mothers’ milk-and forbearance 
from anything which is not beset with honour - The 

Chera Kanaikkal Irumporai would die without partaking the 
water that was brought to him delayed; Chera Perum Cheralatan 
starve himself to death wounded by an arrow on his back; King 
Sibi die to save a bird from a hawk; Manu kill his crown prince 
at his chariot wheels to appeace a cow in grief ;a Pandya cut off his 
hand on the pain of being suspected, and heroic mothers always 
sent their sons to the field to serve their king and country-undis¬ 
mayed, and to certain heroic deaths. 

The sovereign lord the king was even their God and Protector, 
as a poet put it: W6ur6sr6s>(r<^ &n6vuf\6Q 

and his victory was based not on the strength of his 
spear, but on the scales of his even handed justice;- 

s ‘(a6U61)60rrry Q6U6VTCt)l — LO6UT6UTSU6UT 

(3dirrev&jjTQ-LD Q^6ufl6aT, ,, 

and the hand of his protector was as Itaikkatar put it in Pur am 42, 
that of a tiger which guards her cubs. 


2 Pon-muti-yar Kali 141, 86. See infra pp. 189-190 

Puram 278, 312 also 343. 

3 FF6vr(nj6rr u<$<sfr6Dbrurr QdFujiu/D® 
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OF SOCIETY: 

Society was organized as on their own habits and 
professions, but the population of large cities and 
sea-ports tended to be cosmopolitan in its constitution. The 
language spoken by the people changed from Tamil to 
Vatuku in the region of the Tirupati hill, which was 
recognized as the boundary and called mozhi-peyar-tem 
(region where the language changes) 

The people and their lives in the five physiographical 
divisions of the land have found vivid portraiture in the forego- 
ing pages. Realistic pen-pictures of the residences of hunters, 
shepherds, and Brahmins are found \nPerum~pandrru-p~patai. 
The hunters lived in fortresses surrounded by thorny 
hedges; their residences were thatched sheds of grass, 
guarded by ferocious dogs, and well stocked with bows, 
arrows, spears and other implements of war and of the 
chase. The dwellings of shepherds with their flocks of 
sheep, cows and buffaloes, their beds of straw and leather, their 
womenfolk engaged in churning the curd early in the 
morning and the sale of ghee and buttermilk for grain 
in the course of the day are also vividly portrayed, -Puram 
11 147-166. The houses of Brahmins were marked by a 
small shed in front where a calf was tied to one of the 
posts and the threshold was smeared with cow-dung, 
they had idols for worship inside, and were not approached 
by cocks or dogs; parrots were brought up as pets and 
they repeated the Vedic chants; the ladies of the house 
cooked fine food for offerings to the gods and to guests. 
The Brahmins learnt the Veda, performed twenty-one kinds of 
sacrifices, and wore deer-skin on such occasions.-Puram 106-113 
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Learning was held to transcend caste, and in a song of 
Pandya Aryappatai Katanta Netunjeliycin occurs the statement 
that a man of higher caste would gladly take lessons from a 
learned person, even of a lower caste. (Puram 183, 11-8-10) We 
hear of public disputations among scholars, one of them 
challenging others to a discussion by hoisting a flag indicating 
his purpose. In Pattinappalai 1178-103 the life of the fishermen 
(Paradavar) of' Pukar or Kavirippumpattinam, their fishing 
excursions into the sea, their worship of fish-bone as their 
deity, the style of their huts and of their pastimes on the 
foreshore are described. 

The large numbers of wandering minstrels ( Panar , and 
their womenfolk (viralis), who accompanied their songs 
with appropriate dances attended with gestures, formed a 
notable feature of social life at the courts of kings and 
chieftains; there are numerous references to these minstrels 
and danscuses, their musical instruments their ineradicable 
poverty which attracted presents-food, clothing, ornaments 
including flowers of gold and what not, from the patrons 
whom they visited. 

Poetess Avvai gives a sketch of a virali with her 
patalai and her muzha (types of drums), her few bangles, and * 
above all, her begging-bowl which remained inverted for want 
of persons who would drop things into it. Equally notable 
are the references to yavanas, doubtless-Graeco-Roman 
merchants, sailors and others, with perhaps an admixture of 
Arabs. They are described as fierce in their appearance, wearing 
armour, whip ip hand, while guarding the palace and its 
bedrooms along with other mlechchas who wore coats and 
could only express themselves by signs made with eyes and 
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hands,, not knowing the language of the country- (Mullai 
11 59-66) They exhilarated themselves with toddy and served 
as watchmen at night in the broad streets of Madurai 
-Puram 316-317, Netu 11 101-3 A swan-shaped lamp shone 
at the mast-head of their ships; other ornamental lamps 
held by finely wrought female figures of yavana manufacture 
wearing ornaments" 1 are also mentioned. The foreign wines 
imported in bottles of yavana make were served to kings 
in golden goblets by bright-looking young women. 
(Puram 56 11 18-20). 

KINGSHIP AND SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
The system of Government of the ancient Tamils was 
monarchical, and there is no hint, even in passing, of the 
non-monarchical form of government. The king’s qualities 
are compared to those of the five elements-he to be patient 
like the earth, his plans are broadly laid like the sky, he is 
strong and destructive in his anger like the wind and fire, and 
cool and merciful as water to his friends - Puram 2. 11 1-8 
lis 84-113. Porunar-arrup-padai gives almost a picture of the 
tender heartedness of princes of old. He is asked to look 
after his country like a nurse tending the child in her charge. 
Strict impartiality should mark his conduct to his subjects. 
He was to hold daily Court (c^/jr^^su) and be always alert to 
put down the wicked and to raise up the good. His duties were 
necessarily heavy, and are compared to the labour of the 
strong bull dragging salt-laden carts from the plains to the 
uplands; he is likened to an expert carter, and extolled as the 
very life of the world- ii Qjbsc^iLh^u9{r6mGpj 
\D6ur6m6ur L 060 ir<sc%o &..60&w-Puram$ 186 - exalts him 

1. Yavana Cachets - yavanap-pani , Yavana manjikai , 
Sonakach-Chidukku, 
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even more than rice and water. It is said the world follows the 
king in its ways, and the king’s life is prolonged by the good 
deeds of his subjects. (Padir 24. 11 89, 63.1 18-21.) Anger, 
fear, love, lying, partiality, hastiness, and other qualities of 
the kind are counted among hindrances to good rule, which is 
promoted by knowledge of correct speech economics, 
astrology and the Veda, and by the control of the senses, and 
owes much to the assistance of the LnmjDib. The king is 
required to maintain secrecy in counsel, to devote the day to 
the execution of his plans, and the night to calm consideration 
of them. He is to make gifts with gold flowers and water, 
entertain guests with rich foods and fine clothing and perform 
sacrifices. Good rule was said to be synonymous with the 
cosmic order; the rain obeys the call of a righteous king, 
and his subjects blame his government if the rain doos not 
fall in time or water grows scarce or if any unnatural 
occurrences take place, and the agriculture which depends so 
much on the king’s righteousness is at once the basis of the 
state and its martial strength. 

THE MOOVENDAR-THEIR ORIGIN. 

By an agelong tradition, the land was ruled by the three 
crowned heads (Muvendar) the Cholas, the Cheras and the 
Pandyas-from the time of creation, i. e., from immemorial, 
or rather from the time when Tamil bards began to sing of 
Tamil kings. Aad, until still later times, Brahmins induced 
them theories to claim descent from the Sun and the Moon, 
who originated the dynasties of aryan kings. As a matter 
of fact, the names, Chola, Chera and Pandya appear as tribal 
names. The Cholas were an agricultural tribe-Vellalas- 
who lived in the Valley of the Kaviri and had the <^£<3 
(Bauhinea Racemosa) the chosen flower of their region 
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as their emblem. The Cheras were the Kuravars, i. e., 
men of the hill region extending from the upper reaches 
of the tributaries of the Kaviri on the west coast of 
South India, of which region the Palmyrah is the character¬ 
istic tree and they had the Palmyrah leaf and flower also the 
Bow (6$ eb) as their emblems; the Pandyas were the coastal 
people -Paradavar' 1 inhabiting the southern region of India 
where the margosa is the characteristic tree and fishing is 
their chief occupation-the Carp and the Margosa were 
their emblems, and Pearls held their pride of place. 

king’s justice . 


Justice was administered in the king’s Court, where even 
ancient animoisties were appeased by a just award as soon 
as the disputants entered it. The Chola Court of Uraiyur 
finds conspicuous mention as the abode of justice; the 
cancellation of the death sentence, passad by that Court on 
the sons of Kari, at the intercession of poet Kovur Kilar 
is an instance. Internal security was maintained, and the rule 
of Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan is praised because his country 
was free from the robbers who assailed wayfarers and 
stripped them of their possessions; More credible is the 
reference to the Maravar (robbers) who killed travellers 
with one shot from their bows and heaped stones on their 
dead bodies along the roads of Pandya country. There is 
a detailed description in the Maduraikkanchi of the nocturnal 
activities of burglars in the city of Madurai and the rounds 
of the night-watch (ur-kappalar, lit, guardians of the town) 
designed to forestall them. The tiger emblem of the Cholas 


o , Paradavar m ancient literature meant both boatmen 
, chiefs Madurai country eg. Q&m ur&ajT, 

ktnpAlM 11 ™™ 378 11 LiJ ^ 61jf (au(3j-(o/D -Maduraik 
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is said to have been stuck on the front doors of the great 
mansion in Kavirip-pum-pattinam. and on the merchandise 
that had passed the examination of the customs-officials in 
its port. The roads were guarded by soldiers told off to 
detect the smuggling of contraband, particularly donkey 
loads of pepper which were liable to octroi duties. (Perum 
11 80 - 2 ) 


KING’S SENSE OF HUMANENESS 

Instances are many, nurtured in the rich traditions of 
King Sibi; the Manu Chola to expiate the anguish of a cow 
even to sacrifice his own crown prince; the young Karikala to 
satisfy his aged suppliants donned oldmen’s clothes and 
dispensed justice; and of the Pandya - uLfliu&gt&r 
ui6vbi who got the truth from Siva Himself, and of 
Neduncheliyan, who instantly fell down dead coming to 
know his own grave injustice to Kovalan. 

And this tradition is seen even reflected in the life and 
bearings of the seven Tamil chieftains of old-the Vallals. “The 
jasmine creeper with its pure and fragrant pearl-like flowers is 
so beautiful to the eye of the Chieftain Pari, that he leaves his 
own chariot for that propless creeper to spread and flourish 
on. Another chieftain, Pekan charmed by the beauty of 
the dancing peacock, rushes with his own costiy covering 
to protect that beauty from the rains and biting cold. From 
the plant world through the animal world, one passes on 
to the world of human art, where another chieftain, Atikaman 
gives away a precious Nelli fruit, said to prolong one’s life to 
the poetess Avvai instead of enioying it himself, thus 
proclaiming that a poet’s life of ideal beauty is worth 
more than a king’s life.” This is the tradition and the ideal 
of the Sangam age and of their great patrons. 
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OF INTERSTATE RELATIONS 

“Of war and Inter-state relations among the three crowned 
heads, they formed a feature of ancient Tamilian politics. The 
acceptance of the ideal of a king bent on aggrand¬ 
isement was its bane. It made lasting peace an utter 
impossibility. In one poem, a Pandyan king is praised for 
keeping his country free from the foreign invader, but, at 
the same time for waging war against his two neighbours 
in order to secure the means of rewarding the many poets 
who sought his patronage; this may be just conventional 
praise, but the line it takes must have had some relation 
to facts. The notion that a king established his hegemony 
by victories won against seven neighbouring rulers and 
wearing a garland of their crowns has been mentioned in 
relation to Atiaman Anji. This is a reference, doubtless 
exaggerated, to the kings of the North living in dread of 
a possible expedition by the Chola monarch in the course 
of his digvijaya. Two of the most recurring causes of 
warfare were cattle-lifting and the refusal to give princesses 
in marriage. There are scores of inscribed stones erected in 
later times to the memory of rustic heroes who were killed in 
the defence of the cattle of the village. There are proofs that 
the traditional method of opening hostilities was by driving 
off the enemy's cattle, and it was kept up in South India for 
many centuries after the Sangam age. We learn that sometimes 
a Brahmin messenger was despatched to announce the 
declaration of war to an enemy., and it was usual to make 
presents to Brahmins evidently to secure their blessings on the 
enterprise, before the army marched out to war. (j Pattincip* 
11 40, 120-135)* 
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OF ARCHITECTURE IN THE CITIES 

In the descriptions of cities such as Pukar, Madurai, 
Uraiyur, Kanchi and Karur, we read about temples (Kottam), 
palaces (Koyils), and mansions {Madam) and high ramparts 
with one or more imposing gateways ( toranavayil , gopuram) 
decorated by many painfed stucco figures. The ramparts of 
cities were surrounded by deep moats full of water. The 
outermost fortification was a thick forest (puramilai). The 
city of Madurai is itself referred to often as Madakkudal 
or Nan-madakkudal , the city with storeyed mansions. The 
gateway of Madurai was high and broad enough to allow 
three elephants to enter abreast; It had massive wooden 
doors, and supported a storeyed watch-tower on top. The 
gateway of the ramparts of Pukar, which surrounded Teach¬ 
ing the sky’, had a makara torana lintel on which rested a tall 
sikhara. While the massive wooden frame of the Madurai 
gate was glistening black with a coat of mustard oil, its 
double doors were armoured with sheet-iron painted red, 
perhaps to prevent rust. 

Kings’ palaces and the mansions of rich merchants 
and nobles were built of brick, and were sometimes several 
storeys high. - Nedunalvadai 11 767 also Silap xxviii II 272-5 
-give a minute account of the building of a palace, 
begun in an auspicious hour fixed beforehand according 
to sastraic rules; and describes the luxurious style of the 
finished interior, including the women’s apartments and 
bed-rooms. The palace was usually well guarded, open to 
friends and seeker’s patronage, but unapproachable by 
enemies. The dwellings of the common people were much 
humbler though by no means devoid of gaiety and happiness. 
We have a charming description of a small hut on the 
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roadside with its live fence and open-yard, from which the 
house-wives watched the salt-laden carts as they passed along 
the road. Beds were made of hides or mats and rope cots 
were made by pulaiyar who handled their needles with deft 
ness. Mills for crushing sugar-cane and making jaggery 
were common in the countryside. The rich fed the poor in 
large numbers in long sheds erected for the purpose, and rice 
was spread in front of palaces for crows to feed on. Silver 
plate was laid out in great profusion in royal palaces for 
the children of visitors to eat from, the visitors themselves 
being provided with golden dishes, according to the annotator. 
Ruts were made in the thoroughfares of large cities by the 
constant running of chariots. 

The buildings inside cities were storeyed mansions 1 
sometimes seven storeys high or with flat open terraces 2 or 
vaulted roofs A dense aggregation of such tall 

buildings in the city of Karur is likened to the many peaks of 
a hilly range. A mansion in Puhar is described as having a 
low enclosing wall, a high outer gate with steps and 
curved pials, an approach path wellguarded and high 
storeys. 3 While the walls were of brick and mortar, the 
beams, doors, doorways, and pillars were of some hard 
wood often carved or covered with embossed metal sheeting. 
The large assembly hall of Uraiyur had such pillars. 4 The 
windows or ventilators were sometimes of the shape of the 
deer’s eye 3 and the facade exhibited likenesses of animals 
such as the lion and tiger. (Pari. 10.146-47) 


(1) j9*&jD$ckD lditi— i_b or or st (lq 

i§cko uxti— ih (2) Gouiu.t udti _ tb (3) Pattinappalai 11 142-5. 

(4) Puram 375-pp 2-3. (5) Silap - V. p 8. 
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The temples (Kottam) and religious institutions of the 
Brahmins, Jainas, and Buddhists (Palli) were likewise brick 
structures. Shrines were dedicated to the various Hindu 
Gods - Siva, Vishnu (Mayon), Indra with the Airavata and the 
Vajra, Baladeva, Devi and many minor gods, and some of them 
were of many storeys (nedu-nilaik-kottam) The memorial 
or sepulchral shrines of brick in the necropolis of Puhar dedi¬ 
cated to kings, saints, satis, and heroes are also to be 
mentioned. 

Other references tell us that palaces and temples were 
planned and constructed by architects versed in the science, 
in consultation with the elite of the artisans. 

OF WARFARE 

Warfare was in fact practised as an Art*; the methods of 
fortification, of assaulting and defending fortresses 
appear to have been well developed. The high battlemented 
wails of fortresses, their heavy wooden doors and cross-bars 
are alluded to as also different types like mountain-forts 
and sea-forts. The walls, the moat and the towered gates 
of the large Pandyan capital Madurai, its tali mansions 
and broad streets and its bazaars bright with flags of various 
colours are described in the Madurikkanji (also -Puram 18 
1110-12) The fortress of Kanappereyil (Kaliar K.ovii) had 
an additional fence of impenetrable forest. The sufferings 
of a beleaguered fortress form the subject of a poem by 
Kovur Kizhar. The traditional four-fold army comprising 
chariots, elephants, cavalry and infantry is often mentioned, 
and the importance of elephant and horse is stressed. 
Chariots were drawn by oxen or horses. Sword and shield 


* Padir 16 II 1-13; 20 11 17-19; 22 11 21-5; 50. 11 12-13 
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were used in close combat, and the tomaram is mentioned, 
evidently as a missile to be thrown at the enemy from a 
distance. Body-armour made of tiger-skin for the protec¬ 
tion of the body, and a cover of leather for the forearm 
were in use. The drum and the conch were sounded on the 
battle-field. 

Young soldiers, particularly among the Kosar, learnt the 
Use of weapons in peace-time by target-practice. The 
summons to arms was usually by beat of drum, and in the 
army, the van (tusi) and the rear (kulai) were distinguished 
besides the flanks (pakkam). Sometimes kings took vows 
invoking many imprecations if they should fail to secure 
the victory; these vows incidentally throw wetcome light on the 
ideals of good rule. Aged soldiers sometimes turned ascet¬ 
ics., Soldiers in the field drank toddy, and wore garlands 
of flowers. 

It was a language of flowers in War as in Love.* The 
capture of the enemy’s cattle was the commencement of 
Warfare. 

The war drum was worshipped as a deity with loudly 
uttered mantrds ; it was occasionally bathed in water, and 
when out of use laid on a special cot. If crows and kites 

*Vetchi (QsulLS): (Ixora Coccinia) or the flame of the 
forest was the symbolic flower to denote victory in cattle 
raiding; Karanthai (&<r rb<&>&): the sweet Basil, of success in 
recovering the cattle; Vanji Probably Hiptage 

Madoblata of successful attack; Kanchi Ulmus 

Integrifolia or elm tree of valiant resistance; Nochi (Qv>rr£<fi): 
Vitex Nirgundi of defence, Tumbai (giih&nu): Phlomus 
Indica-, Victory, getting the enemy to rout; and Uligni 
Illicbrum lanatus when the enemy was rendered 
absolutely powerless by the capture of his fortified places. 
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ate the bali offered to the war- drum on the eve of battle, 
and if the tree called unnam faded, these were considered 
good omens of victory. Instruments of war made of steel 
were put in covers of tiger-skin. On the anklets worn by 
soldiers were pictured the scenes of their heroic deeds in the 
field. The stitching of the wounds on the battle-field is 
mentioned; and the slain were believed to attain the 
heaven of heroes ( virasvarga ) and were often honoured by 
the erection of memorial stones (nadukal-,®©®^) inscribed 
with the details of their warlike achievements. Camp¬ 
fires were kindled to keep off the cold at night, and the 
posting of sentries in the camp at night is fully described. 

Military Camp: uevn-efi® 

A military camp (kattuv i. e. an artificial townj often 
contained soldiers speaking a variety of languages, and was 
in any case apparently an elaborate affair. There is a long 
description of such a camp in the Mullaippattu, (See infra 
pp 138-141) It is said to have been as wide as the ocean; it 
was erected on enemy territory cleared from the hunters who 
originally occupied it. It was surounded by a thorny hedge 
and was laid out in streets, with elephants to guard the 
important junctions; there were many tents, of which the 
most conspicuous was the royal pavilion decked with gaily 
coloured curtains and spears and shields, and guarded by 
armed women who patrolled with lights at night; there were 
also male guards and time-keepers who tended water - clocks 
see infra p.240) and announced the correct 
time. Elsewhere we hear of the drum being beaten in camp at 
early morning and of a gnomon to fix the exact time of midday. 
The king is said to grieve at the thought of the war- 
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elephants and horses wounded in fight and of the brave soldi¬ 
ers who fought to death in loyalty to their lord. Soldiers 
were rewarded by the grant of maraya (military honour or 
fief) and the enadi title for particular acts of heroism such 
as stemming the advance of enemy forces single-handed, 
like a stone dam arresting the on rush of the river’s flood. 
Women captured in war were reduced to slavery and employ¬ 
ed in places of public worship^ where they were expected to 
bathe every evening and light the lamps, besides sweeping the 
threshold and adorning it with flowers. In a righteous war, 
women were spared along with cows, Brahmins and the sick. 
The enemy’s cattle as well as gates of his fortresses were 
often carried oft' by the victor as trophies; his guardian tree 
was cut down and its stem converted into a war-drum, the 
gold from the face-ornament fdtai) of his elephants conver¬ 
ted into lotus-flowers as a present for minstrels, and his 
crown made into an anklet, or worn as part of a garland by 
the victor. Further, the conquered country often suffered great 
destruction in the course of the war, not even the corn-fields 
being spared, and a particularly hated spot was plou - 
ghed with asses, and coarse grain and gram were sowh on it. 
Death on the battle-field was considered to be the only 
proper end for kings and solddiers; There are many refere¬ 
nces to heroic mothers, proud of the warlike deeds of their 
sons and more elated on the day they fell in battle fighting 
the enemy 4 s elephants than on the day of their birth- 

Of food and clothing 

Clothing usually comprised of two pieces of cloth. 
Women in high society used corsets and hair-paste. ( Akam 150 
p 2-3) Scissors for clipping the hair of the head were made of 
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steel, and the finger-holes in them are said to have had the 
shape of a pretty woman’s ear. (Pornnar. pp 20-30) The 
use of starch for stiffening clothes was known. Ornaments 
were worn by both sexes when they could afford it, and the 
string of pearls on the chest, and Kataka on the fore-arm 
are specially alluded to. Children wore a necklace of tiger’s 
teeth. ( Puram 374 19) Grain, flesh, and fish formed the chief 
articles of food with vegetables, milk, and milk products. 
Grain was husked in hollows made in the ground (nila-ural) 
and converted into flakes (^fsusb aval). The tenderness of 
cooked meat is compared to the softness of carded cotton; 
Appam or rice-cake soaked in milk was a luxury; so too was 
the flesh of tortoises and of hogs, the latter when fattened 
and kept away from their females for a long time; so also 
the cooked (^rreb aral) fish when piping hot. An animal 
roasted whole was valued for its taste. Many references 
occur to toddy kept in jars and wines imported in green 
bottles. A bite of raw ginger during a potation is said 
to add to the enjoyment of the toper. Toddy when kept 
long underground in bamboo barrels perceptibly improved 
in taste. A cocktail of toddy mixed with the juice of sugar¬ 
cane and coeoanut-water was known as munnir (triple-liquid) 
and was much appreciated. This sketch of the food and 
drink of the age may be concluded with a poet’s account of 
the days he spent with the great Chola king Karikala. 
CRef Vide Infra, pp 224-5 - Porunar - ll 1 02 - 121.) 


The habit of eating betel leaves with nuts and lime was 
n Women are said to cease from eating betel 
and bathing in cold water when their husbands fell in 
battle. (Pur 62 1 14) 
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In summer, princes resorted to shady groves in the 
riverside in the company of their friends and relatives, 
and they sought refuge from the heat of the day which 
was felt more intensely under a roof. Boys and girls 
enjoyed bathing and playing together in the water, and 
sometimes they jumped into the water from the overhang¬ 
ing branches of trees. In winter on the other hand, people 
shut themseles indoors, making the windows fast to keep 
out the cold wind; women used flowers sparingly, and 
warmed themselvs at fires fed with fragrant wood and 
resin; even the strings of musical instruments had to be 
warmed against their bodies before they would sound 
the correct notes —Netunal vadai - Among the fine-aits, 
there is clear mention of mural painting. 

OF ROYALTIES AND POETS 

“Descriptive pieces about Poets of the period and their 
relations to their patrons are a myriad. A Patikam to the 
Padirruppattu relates as how men of letters had formed a 
lucrative profession; but the tradition recorded in these 
epilogues is doubtless late and exaggerated. Many of the 
other poems show that though the poets were frequently 
rewarded for their labours with food, drink, and raiment, 
besides gold, and sometimes even with elephants, the vast 
majority were evidently not very well - off Instances have 
been referred infra of poets venting their anger in song 
against patrons who kept them waiting too long for a 
present or gave a niggardly gift. One poet declines to 
accept a present offered to him without an < interview with 
the patron, saying that he was not a mercenary ( vanikap - 
parisilan). Another, Perunkunrur Kizhar has left a song 
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of bitter irony against a Chera who tantalized him with 
the offer of a gift that did not materialise; the poet 
expatiates on his penury and mentions the many rat-holes 
in the old Walls of his house and the famished condition 
of his wife which unfitted her for nursing her child. Another 
poet, entered Uraiyur during a siege, and being suspected 
as an enemy spy was about to be put to death, when 
kovur Kilar interceded and saved him. Kovur Kilar says 
that, like birds seeking a tree with ripe fruit, poets as 
a rule went long distances over difficult country in search 
of generous patrons, sang theit praises, and were pleased with 
any presents they got, being enabled thereby not only to 
maintain themselves, but to feed their relations and friends; 
their lives knew no fault except a little pride in the 
victories they won by their learning. Some poets on the 
other hand became the intimate and respected friends of 
their kings and patrons; of such relationships the friendship 
between Kapilar and Pari, between Pisir-anthai 
and Kopperuncholan, and between Auvaiy§r and Atikaman 
Anji are conspicuous instances. 

OF ECONOMY 

The canons of economy and convenience in tax-collection 
are vividly brought home to a king by a striking analogy; if 
an elephant is fed on grain reaped and carefully stored in 
advance, it will last for many days; if he is turned loose on 
a ripe corn-field, he will trample and destroy more grain than 
he manages to eat. The brahmins aided the king in the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices and the ministers in the conduct of state- 
affairs, particularly the administration of justice. It was 
the duty of the king to prevent the emigration of his people 
by making life attractive to them and to rehabilitate the 
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subjects of defeated countries who had suffered in wars of 
conquest. The obligation to ensure an abundance of grain, 
and to promote irrigation was fully realised, and a poet goes 
so far as to say that a king who brings water and land toge¬ 
ther may well be deemed the creator of the bodies and lives 
of his subjects. 


“The general code of ethics was of a high standard. 
Purananuru 192. gives sharp expression to a detached and 
fatalistic outlook on life; but the bulk of the poems evince 
a keen enjoyment of life and its opportunities. It was the 
duty of house-holders to entertain guests^ and the man who 
hides himself at the sight of a guest is held to lead a fruit¬ 
less existence. Attention is drawn to the uncertainties of 


fortune, and men are exhorted to pursue the path of good, 
leading to abiding happiness. Even if one is unable to do 
active good, one should* abstain from evil, as being the only 
way to win the approval of society and happiness hereafter. 
A tiue friend will stand by you in adversity, though he may 
be indifferent to you in your prosperity. (Puram 215 ) 
Patience, sympathy with the poor and indigent, the employ¬ 
ment of armed strength so as not to rouse hatred, and 
noble speech and conduct in the council of the king are 
upheld as worthy ideals. Ingratitude, the worst sin, can 
never be expiated; it was deemed worse than even the 
mutilation of the udder of a cow, the destruction of a 
foetus, or the injuring of a Brahmin. Family life was 
held ,n high honour” and the wife is described as the light 
of the household. The sanctity of virginity may be inferred 
from a quaint simile which compares an impregnable thorn 
fence round a military camp to the hair on the head of a 
virgin which no man may touch. {Puram. 301 11 2-4) 
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Of quaint beliefs of the common people, they made little 
children wear as an amulet small necklaces consisting of 
replicas of the five weapons of Vishnu. They had an 
elaborate procedure including the sticking of margosa 
leaves on the roof, singing songs, and applying collyrium 
and white mustard to the child, for warding off the evil 
machinations of pey (evil spirits.) They read omens in the 
movements of birds (sakirna). A woman with dishevelled 
hair was a bad omen, to be counteracted by prayer. Th crow 
was believed to announce in advance the return of the absent 
husband to his wife. The banyan tree was the abode of a 
deity, and the eclipse of the moon was the result of a snake 
eating her up. The Kuravas believed that they could 
bring down rain by offering (bait) sacrifices to their deity. 
There is reference to a magic stick with which fortune¬ 
tellers were enabled to ply their trade. Astrology was 
much in vogue, and people were ready to make empirical 
deductions from exceptional natural phenomena. A whole 
poem is devoted to an account of the astrological portents 
that foreboded the death of the Chera Yanaikkat Sey of the 
elephant look within seven days. fPuram 229) 

OF WOMEN 

“Women enjoyed much freedom of movement in society, 
and the number of women poets of the age is sufficient 
indication that they were not excluded from the best educa¬ 
tion then available. Sati was common, particularly among 
the higher martial classes, and the ideal wife was held to 
be one who mounted the funeral pyre of her husband with 
no more concern than if she was entering a tank of cool 
water for a bath-. If she was with child, sati was forbidden. 
A widow’s lot was rather hard. The beating of the breast 
in mourning for the deceased, the shaving of the head, and 
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the breaking of bangles are mentioned. The widow had 
to discard all ornaments including the (tali) sacred emblem 
of marriage, the onething that no woman could give away in 
the lifetime of her husband. She had to abstain from good 
food and to lead a life of austerity. The references to 
widowhood in the poems, taken together, leave no doubt 
that sensitive women must have seen very good reason to 
follow their husbands in death as in life, rather than face 
the hardships and social contempt which was the widow’s 
fate. 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 

“Cultivated Land was abundant” and the necessities of 
life plentiful. The poets are never ending in the praises 
of theit respective territories and celebrate their fertility and 
excellence. The Chera country was noted for its buffaloes, 
jack-fruit trees and turmeric (Sirupan. 41-6). The fertility 
of the lands watered by the Kaviri is a recurring theme, and 
one poet affirms that the produce of che small area on which 
a female elephant could lie down was enough to feed seven 
tuskers (Pur. 40 11 10-14). The natural forest produce of 
Pari s principality included bamboo-rice, jack-fruit, the valli 
root and honey. The cultivation of millets in the same 
principality is described at some length in a poem. 

Next to agriculture, in all its forms including the raising 
of sugar-cane, cotton and pepper, the most important industry, 
of the land was the production of cloth. Early European 
writers and Sanskrit sources confirm the truthfulness of the 
numerous references to the fine quality of the textiles 
produced in the Tamil country at this period. They are 
compared to the slough of the snake and to a cloud of 
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steam; ( Perum . / 469) yet these muslins carried much fine 
floral work and were of different colours. Silk, wool and 
other fabrics are referred to as cloth not spun by any one 
( nulak-kalingam ). Production was generally for local con 
sumption, and only articles of great value in small bulk, or 
necessities like salt which could not be made everywhere, 
entered into trade. Much trade was carried on by barter; 
examples occur of honey and roots being exchanged for 
fish-oil and toddy, and of sugar-cane and corn-flakes {aval) 
for venison and toddy. Salt merchants moved about with 
their families in trains of carts; the loads were hard, and 
often the merchants had to negotiate ups ann downs and 
thought it necessary to carry a spare axle (semav-achchu) for 
every cart. Pepper was carried from place to place by 
caravans of asses {Perum. 11 78-80). The bazaar in big cities 
was a busy place with many flags (hoisted over the shops), 
plenty of cash (gold) and a number of taverns (see Maduraik - 
kanji 1 180, Patirrup. 15 9; 68/ 10). References to the 
different aspects of maritime trade are many. 

An elephant running amok is compared to a storm- 
tossed ship, and there are other references to ship wrecks in 
storms 1 . Salt, dried fish, and processed tamarind were 
conveyed in boats, evidently a reference to the coastal trade 
of the country. Foreign ships came laden with horses in 
the company of merchants who were eager to take the 
precious products of the Tamil country in exchange for 
them. Saliyur was an important port on the Madurai coast, 
often visited by great ships. Nirpeyarru, probably somewhere 
near Mamallapuram, was another seaport to which were 


1 Mathuraik . 1 377-9; Purant. 238 1 14-5; 368 1 9. 
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brought horses from the west and other products from the 
north; this was in the territory of Tondaiman Ilantiraiyan. 2 
Near the port, was a tall lighthouse in which a bright lamp 
burnt all night. Access to the lamp was by means of a steep 
ladder not easy to climb. 3 In between Saliyur and NirpeyarrU’ 
lay the still larger emporium of Puhar or Kavirippumpatti- 
nam, the Khaberis of Ptolemy, which is described at great 
length in the Pattinaopalai. Large boats had carried white 
salt and returned laden with paddy in exchange, and when 
lying in harbour, they resembled a row of horses tethered in 
a garden. Great ships sailed straight into the harbour of 
Puhar without slacking sails, a description that cannot apply 
at the present day to any place in the Tanjore delta on 
account of changes in the course of the Kaviri river and in 
the shape of the seaboard. The merchandise brought to the 
port of Puhar included war-horses that came by sea, bags of 
black pepper brought overland by cart, gems and gold from 
the northern mountain, sandal and qkil woods from the 
western mountain, pearls of the southern and coral of the 
eastern sea, the produce of the Ganges basin and the 
Kaviri valley, foodstuffs from Ceylon and luxuries from 
Kata ram, besides other rare and precious products. Puhar 
was a cosmopolitan city where people from different countries 
speaking various languages lived amicably together and 
contributed to its vast increasing wealth and prosperity. Its 
merchants were not greedy cheats, but honest dealers who 
were content with a modest profit, feared wrong, spoke the 
truth, and gave the same consideration to the interests of 
their customers as to their own. The ports were even more 
numerous on the west coast than on the east and in closer 
contact with the traders of the Roman empire. Musiri was 

2. Perum. 319-21; 3. Perum. //346-51. 
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was perhaps the leading emporium; a song in the Purananuru 
speaks of the sale of fish for paddy, of bales of pepper, and of 
the transport of a variety of merchandise in small boats from 
the large ships to the shore, Bandar (the modem Masula) 
and fCoduraanam were other ports with a wealth of 
sea-borne imports, Bandar being noted for its pearls, and 
Kodumanam for rare jewels. Mention is made of the 
abundance of quartzite precious stones in the hills of the 
Chera country, and we find allusions to artisans skilled in 
the repair and refitting of ships, called here ‘the timber that 
swims the great ocean ( Perunkadal-nindia-maram ). 

OF SEA POWER OF THE TAMILS 1 

“ In the early years of this century, Hornell carried out a 
close study of boat-designs prevalent in the different parts of 
the Indian Ocean, particularly boats provided with single or 
double outriggers, and came to the conclusion that these 
common designs showed clear signs of maritime intercourse 
among all the lands on the littoral of the Indian Ocean from 
Indonesia to South Africa, and that India occupying a 
central position in this belt had a full share in this develop¬ 
ment. This conclusion is confirmed by the similarity of 
objects like beads of stone and crude glass found at pre¬ 
historic levels in the excavations of South India and the 
Philippines. Rice,peacocks and Sandalwood were imported into 
Babylon from South India before the fifth Century B. C. and 
carried their Tamil names into the languages of Western Asia. 
A system of inscribed coinage based on a Babylonian 
standard was in vogue in Southern China in the seventh 
century B. C., and sea trade between Babylon and China 
necessarily includes India within its orbit. 


We leave the region of inference and conjecture and 
reach certainty with the clear account of the trade and 
shipping of the South given in the anonymous little book 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The author was a Graeco- 
Roman merchant of the second half of the first century A. D. 
who must have ‘travelled frequently between the Mediter- 


^ourtesy-K. a. n. sastri, “The Hindu ” Nov. 2, 1958. 
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ranean and South India. He mentions the great quantity of 
pepper exported from Malabar, and the large quantities of 
fine pearls, ivory, and transparent stones of all kinds, princi¬ 
pally beryls (Vaidurya) of the Coimbatore district for which 
there was a constant demand in Rome; the products of 
South-East Asia such as tortoise shell from Malaysia which 
reached South India to be traded for gold with the Roman 
merchants. He names the ports of South India both on the 
Western and Eastern coasts, and notes that the inland city of 
Uraiyur (Argaru) was the great mart for fine pearls and 
muslins called Argaritic. Above all, he says that there were 
three types of craft used on the east coast: ships of the 
country coasting along the shore, other large vessels made 
of single logs bound together called Sangara , the Changadani 
of Malabar, and lastly those very large ships which were called 
Colandia and which made the voyages to Chryse i.e. Malaysia 
and to the Ganges. This was in fact the period when large 
ships began to be built in South India, modelled on the 
ships of the Persian Gulf., and these ships contributed greatly 
to tangible increase in the migration of Indians to the 
colonies in Malaysia and Indo-China. The Tamil poems of 
the time confirm all this and speak of large ships sailing 
straight without slacking sail from the Bay of Bengal up the 
river Kaveri at Puhar or Kaverippattinam, of the "import of 
much merchandise into that port - city including the rich 
produce of Kalagam i. e. Kadaram or Kedah in Malaya 
and foodstuffs from Ceylon; of groups of Yavanas settled as 
traders in the emporia on the coasts and of Yavana guards 
serving in royal palaces or guarding the streets of "Tamil 
cities at night. The Chera kings of the time are credited 
with naval victories both against the pirates who infested the 
coast and against Yavanas who infringed the trade regulations 
or gave other offences to the nionarchs. We may note in 
passing that the contemporary Satavahana or Andhra kings 
of the Deccan were also mindful of their naval power, and 
their subjects took a considerable part in the movement of 
eolonizatian of the eastern lands; their coins marked by a 
double-mast ship have been found as far south as Cuddalore, 
and in later times the North Indian prose writer B§na des¬ 
cribed them as 4 lords of the three seas ’ 
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OF ARIKAMEDU 1 

AN EARLIEST INDO-ROMAN TRADING STATION 

Here, in this Context, mention has to be made of “Arika- 
medu 2 which represents the site of a considerable buried 
town on the Coromandel coast, and founded in the first and 
second centuries A. D., and to have been extensivley despoiled 
for bricks in the middle ages and later. The Northern Sector 
contained the remains of a substantial structure upwards of 
150 feet long, built about A. D. 50 on the former foreshore 
above vaguer vestiges of earlier occupation extending perhaps 
over half a century, The building, from its site’and character 
identified as a warehouse, must from the outset have been 
liable to flooding, and was abandoned at an early date. The 
Southern Sector, on the other hand, comprised a site which 
stood some 10 feet above flood-level, and was occupied for a 
hundred years or more from the middle of the first century 
A. D. onwards. Its principal structures consisted of two 
walled courtyards associated with carefully built tanks supplied 
and drained by a series of brick culverts. It is conjectured 
that these tanks and courtyards were used in the preparation 
of the muslin cloth which has from ancient time been a not¬ 
able product of this part of India and is recorded by classical 
writers as an Indian export. Amongst the other industries 
of the town was that of bead-making. Gold, semi-precious 
stones and glass were used for this purpose, and two gems, 
carved by intaglio designs by Graeco-Roman gem-cutters 
and in one instance untrimmed, suggest the presence of 
Western craftsmen on the site. Numerous sherds both of a 
red-glazed pottery known to have been made in Italy in the 
first centuries B. c. — A. D. and of the two-handled jars or 
amphorae characteristic of the Mediterranean wine-trade of 
the period, together with Roman lamps and glass-ware, com¬ 
bine to indicate that Arikamedu was one of the regular 
4 Yavana ’ or Western trading-stations of which both Graeco- 
Roman and ancient Tamil writers speak. As the first of 
these stations actually identified by excavation in India, 

1. Courtesy. Sir R.E.M. Wheeler, -Ancient India- No. 2 
July 1946 - pp. 17 - 125. — A Bulletin of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. 

1. Arikamedu, near Pondicherry. 
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Arikamedu will hold henceforth a distinguished position in 
the history of the economic relations of India with the outside 
world.” 


“And the discovery has other features of interest. 
A Roman market on the Coromandel coast implies a know¬ 
ledge of the south-western monsoon, which the historian may 
now suppose to have been in regular use at an earlier date 
than was previously conjectured. The epigraphist and the 
palaeographer will find amongst the graffiti some of the earliest 
dated fragments of the Tamil language. To the geographer, 
the very considerable rise in water-level shown to have 
occurred hereabouts within the last two thousand years, 
though due atleast in part to local causes, is perhaps of inci¬ 
dental note. But the most significant result of these excava¬ 
tions is that, by establishing at last the precise chronological 
position of an extensive South Indian culture, the archaeo¬ 
logist has provided a new starting point for the study of the 
pre-mediaeval civilizations of the Indian peninsula ” 


Note: The Gmgee river, known locally as the Ariyan- 
kuppam .fiver, becomes near Pondicherry a meandering 
stream with picturesque islands in it. Not far from iis mouth 

is the ancient port of Virampattanam, and about half a mile 

inland on the right bank of the river is the prominent mound 
known as Arikamedu. It rises steeply from the river to a 
height of about twenty feet, but the highest portions of the 
mound are about 200 to 300 feet from the river bank 1 


OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Of social life of the Tamils, there 
gaps. For instance we should like 
about the institution of marriage 


are some inevitable 
to know rather more 
than ,we are able to 


Marci f? , A ,iL WPPan “ A Daksbi “ “ Th« Hindu 
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gather from the Sangam anthologies. There is in fact little 
definite information on this subject bearing a reference to the 
tali; two Aham poems indeed refer to the feasting of relations 
at a meal of rice mixed with blackgram and meat before the 
marriage, the bathing of the bride by four women who had 
their husbands and children living, the marriage pandai strewn 
with fresh sand, the music of the marriage drum, the worship 
of gods and preference for the celebration of marriage on a 
day in the bright half of the month when the moon was with 
Rohini. The marriage was consummated the same night. We 
hear nothing of the ritual if there was any. Later works like 
the Tolkappiyam and the Kalaviyal indeed say that the Aryans 
introduced the ritual and ceremony of marriage (karanam)l 
but there is no clue to the date when this happened. These 
works also mention the spontaneous coming-together of the 
sexes (kamak-kuttam); they distinguish secret marriage 
fkalavu) from the open alliance contracted with the consent 
of parents (karppu;); they mention also unrequited or unilate¬ 
ral love (kaikkilai) and improper love ( perundinai) as between 
a youth and a woman older than himself, or a woman of 
diffeient castes or one othe r wise unfit to marry him according 
to the code; lastly they refer to the eight forms of marriagl 
known to the Sanskrit Dharmasastra and show ingenuity in 
fitting them into the frame work of the Tamil scheme. 
Though the gandharva form of marriage is easily eq uated 
to kalavu, the other Aryan forms do not fall into line so 
easily. And we have no data to decide how far these develop¬ 
ments may be assigned to the earlier period, the Sangam 
age proper with which we are concerned in this chapter. In 
spite of these lacunae in the picture of social life, its 
main features stand out clearly enough. 
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OF RELIGION 

The active penetration of the three religious faiths: 
Vedic Brahmanism, and the more organised and missionary 
faiths of Buddhism and Jainism, produced its reactions on 
the cultural life of the South. Religious edifices of a monu¬ 
mental character began to engross the attention of the people. 
They gradually began to employ stone, at least in the base¬ 
ment courses, or as a casing over brick-built structures, e. g. 
the Stupas, or they carved out of the live-rock. They kept on, 
however, much of the technique originally employed in the 
erection of secular structures of more perishable material. 

“Besides the impetus derived from these religions, there 
were commercial contacts with the western world and the 
Far East. These led to the growth of prosperous local 
mercantile communities. The ‘Yavana’ traders established 
colonies and emporia mostly on the coast to get the natural 
products and manufactured articles of luxury and art in 
exchange for gold and their own products. The hoards of 
Roman coins found in many places, coastal and inland, the 
reference in contemporary literature, Indian and western, the 
mention of ‘Yavana’ guards in South Indian palaces, and of 
‘Yavana* women in harems. To a certain extent, the 
contact influenced both the plebeian crafts and the aristo¬ 
cratic arts of the country. On the one side, we see its effect 
on a very basic and common art of the country, in the local 
manufactures of pottery imitating the characteristic foreign 
ceramic ware at Arikamedu near Pondicherry as contrasted 
with the types called ‘Andhra’ and ‘ Megalithic* wares 
as found in abundance in different parts of the country. On 
the other, we have also seen from Arikamedu a few imitation 
gem-intaglios indicating the extension of foreign influence* 
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OF RITUALS 

4 In the sphere of rituals, we find a mixture of practices 
and beliefs of diverse origin often jointly observed and held 
by the same sections of the people. The Vedic religion of 
sacrifice was followed by kings and chieftains, and references 
are not lacking to the performance of Vedic sacrifices and to 
the sacrificial posts, the yupas , those of the Pandya Mudu- 
kudumi Pcruvaludi being the best known. Individual 
Brahmins maintained and regularly worshipped the three sacred 
fires in their houses, and made sacrifices and feasts for Gods 
and guests respectively, rice, ghee and meat figuring promi¬ 
nently in both. Rice mixed with meat was offered to crows 
daily in thresholds of houses. Gifts made to Brahmins 
were always accompanied by a L libation of water. A 
pantheon of many gods honoured with temples of old 
where public worship was offered to them had arisen 
The worship of Vishnu with tulasi (basil) leaves, bells and 
other accompaniments is mentioned, as also the custom of 
devotional fasting in the precincts of the temple with the 
object of obtaining the grace of the Gods. Vishnu steeping 
on the couch of Ananta in StyQ&joo&K at Kanchipuram is 

Manimekhalai and Perunkadai, though later than our period., 
aotly summarises this development. The former says in one 
context that the artisans from Magadha, the metal workers from 
Maratta, the blacksmith from Avanti, the Yavana carpenters all 
worked in unison with the artisans of the Tamil country.’ The 
latter is a little more elaborate, ‘Yavana carpenters, the black¬ 
smiths of Avanti, the jewellers (or expert artisans) born in 
Magadha, the workers on fine gold born in Patali [Pataliputra], 
the artists [painters and modellers] who flourished in Kosala, and 
the metal smiths of the Vatsa country/ 
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mentioned in the Perumbanarruppadai. References to Siva 1 are 
a myriad in the classics. Siva as Ardhanarisvara (half-man, 
half-woman}, his mount Nandi, his ganas, in fact the 
whole gamut of Saivite legends are found together in 
the invocatory verse of the Purananuru. Siva, Balarama, 
Krishna and Subrahmanya are mentioned together in one 
poem. The birth of Subrahmanya from Siva, and his warlike 
achievements like the destruction of the asuras are favourite 
themes with the poets. The worship of this deity, better 
known as Murukan in Tamil, was attended by primitive 
dances known as Velafladal. The leference to the worship 
of the deity of the forest (Kaduraikkadavul) identified with 
Durga, may be another survival of a similar nature. Though 
Buddhism and Jainism had found a footing in the land, 
there are few references to them in the literature. The 
mention of sravakas, the lay followers of Jainism, and of 
Jain monasteries in Madurai and of Indras in the plural 
are the more noteworthy pieces of evidence pointing to 
the presence of Jainism. Ascetics wearing orange robes 
and carrying a thridanda (mukkol ) ((Lp&G&Tn)) are mentioned* 
The enjoyment of the pleasures of life is compared to 
the performers of tcipas (ansterities) reaping their fruit 
even in this world. We hear relatively little of domestic 
ritual. There is, however, a detailed account of pre-natal 
rites designed to ensure that the unborn child will exce 
in the desired directions after its birth There are references 
both to cremation and burial urns^ and to judge only from 
the trend of these references cremation and burial appear to 

Qe<i06uwr - Sirupan 1 97; Kaulit 81-9; 83-45. 

< 3 b 6 bQ&(Lg <$i_6^ofr - The Isvara settled in the banyan tree 
— Tirumurukarruppatai 1. 256 
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have been alternative modes of disposal, and the Manimekhalai 
furnishes evidence that both these and other methods of disp¬ 
osal survived together up to a relatively late age, say the sixth 
or seventh century A. D. 

THE MEGALITHIC BURIALS AND URN-FIELDS OF SOUTH INDIA 
IN THE LIGHT OF TAMIL LITERATURE AND TRADITION 1 

“Though an extensive literature has grown up about the 
numerous megalithic burials in India, we are as yet nowhere 
near an accurate knowledge of their date or of the various 
cultural phases which they seem to represent. 

“There is perfect concord between the data relating to the 
Tamil kings and the life of the Tamils as depicted in the 
Sangam anthologies on one side and the writings of the 
classical authors of the early centuries of the Christian era 
(notably the compiler of the Periplus and Ptolemy) and the 
finds of Roman coins of the early Imperial period on the 
other. 

‘The earliest stratum of Tamil literature shows the 
influence of the growing religions of the North, and the date 
of this active penetration of Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina religions into the South may well be placed in the last 
three centuries before Christ. We have Jaina caverns of this 
date in the Tamil country, literary and other evidence of 
Buddhistic migration to the South and Ceylon, and notices 
of South India and her trade in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and the Indika of Megasthenes. Thus we may take it 
that what the Sangam literature portrays is the culture which 
existed in the extreme South between the third century B. C. 
and the third century A.D. 


1 Srinivasan K. R., “New India ” II 1946 pp 
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The Purananuru composed in different periods of the early 
Sangam age, has many references to the burial-ground and 
to urn-burials and a few to cremation. 

As regards the actual methods of the disposal of the 
dead, there are many references to burial and some to crema¬ 
tion. The epic Manimekhalai which belongs to the last 
period of the Sangam epoch, summarizes the customs, 
contemporary and traditional, as follows: 

“Suduvor - iduvor - todu kulippaduppor 

Talvayinadaippor-ialiyirkavippor Cli\ 6 , 11, 66-67). 

The context of these lines is the description of the great 
grave-yard of the famous Cola capital, Puhar or Kavirippum- 
pattinam. It was a cosmopolitan city in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, when, in the Tamil country, the Vedic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and other cults had more or less taken root. 
These two lines enumerate the different sets of people who 
came there for disposing of the dead, viz. those who cremated 
(suduvor), those who cast away or exposed the dead to the 
elements or animals (iduvor), those who laid the body in pits 
which they dug into the ground ( todu-kuli-paduppor), those 
who interred the dead body in subterranean cellars or vaults 
(tal-vayin-adaipporj, and those who placed the body inside 
a burial-urn and inverted a lid over it (tallyir-kavippor). 
The first two methods hardly need any explanation. The 
third method refers to inhumation; the fourth refers to vault? 
or cellars (vayin) let into the ground (tal), i.e. stone 
cists and the like, ni which the body or the remains 
of cremation are interredj and the last method, which 
is brief and descriptive, refers to the, placing of the 
body (or the remains of cremation) into burial urns 
(tali), the mouth of which was covered by inverting 
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a lid (kavi). This is actually what one finds in the case 
of urn-burials, which represent by far the most dominant 
custom as described in the earlier Sangam works - the 
Narrinai , Padirruppattu and Purananuru . 

The poet Paranar describes the mental condition of a 
distracted mother whose daughter has run away with her 
lover. The mother prefers death to a life exposed to the 
scandal of the neighbours and apostrophizes the God of 
Death as follows; 

Mayirum-tali-kavippa-t 

Tavinru-kalika-ver-kolla-k-kmre. 

(Narrinai, 271, 11, 11-12. ) 

*Oh powerless Lord of Death, that cannot take away my life 
so that my body may be entombed and covered in a big 
dark urn....’ 

The Padirruppattu collection has a verse which describes 
in one context that the grave-yard (kfidu), ‘where lay the 
burial-urn (tali that entombed the king, was the vast 
expanse below the vanni (prosopis spicigera) tree.* 

“Mannar-maraitta tali 
Vanni-manrattu-vilangiya-kade. 

(Padir. 44,11, 22-23.) 

This shows both the custom of urn-burial and the manner in 
which the royal funerals were performed in those times. 

On the death of the Cola king Killi Valavan, who died 
in Kulamurram, the poet Aiyur Mudavanar addresses the 
potter who has to make the urn for his burial and pities his 
plight as follows: 
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‘Oh potter who makest pots for the burial-ground, sending 
up such a volume of smoke from your kiln that it rises up as 
a great cloud, gathering as if all the darkness of the world 
had concentrated in one spot-Oh potter! I wonder what you 
will do now. Your plight is pitiable. The great scion of the 
line of the Sembiyan (Colas), whose armies are distributed 
over the wide expanse of the earth, who as praised by the 
learned and is comparable to the Sun with his far-reaching 
rays, that great and powerful Valavan (Cola king) whose 
elephants carry his unfurled banner waving in the air, has 
reached the world of gods. You need make a large, wide 
mouthed urn for entombing such an exalted monarch. Could 
you do less than use the great earth as your wheel and the 
great mountain as the clod of clay?’ 

“ Kalanjey-kove-kalanjey-kove 

Kodi-nudangu-yanai-nedu-ma-valan 

Devar-ulakam eydinan-adalin 

Annor-kavikkum-kannakanar-tali 

Vanaidal-vettauaiyayin-enaiyadu-urn 

Irunilam-tikiriya-p-pernmalai 

Mannaka-vanaidal-ollumo-mnakke”- 

Puram 228. II 1-15; 

Peruncattanar, another poet, feels that he should not 
survive his patron Veliman, and sings in Puram 238. 11 1-5. 

Another anonymous verse is that of a bereaved wife 
appealing to the potter who makes the burial-urns and 
pottery: ‘Oh potter that makest the pots! Oh potter that 
makest the pottery for the burial ground. Pity my plight and 
show kindness to her who, like a little white lizard clinging 
to the spokes of the wheel that turns beside the axle-pin of a 
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chariot has in his (the husband’s) company traversed for long 
the narrow and difficult paths (of life), and condescend' to 
make the burial-nrn large enough to include her too.’ 

There are references to cremation in the Purananuru and 
the following are examples:- Verse 231 (lines 1-4) by 
Auvaiyar on the death of the chief Nedumananjij verse 240 
(lines 7-10) by Kuttuvan Kiranar on the death of the Vei 
chief, Ay; verse 244 (lines 1-7) by the Cera king, Ceraman 
Makkodai, who later died in Kottambalam; on the death of 
his queen; verse 246 by the queen of Bhuta Pandiyan on the 
occasion of her sate on the death of her lord; and verse 363 
which says, more numerous than the sands on the sea-shore 
are the kings who ruled this vast earth girt by the great sea, 
who went away as the lords of the burning-ground without 
possessing even as much as a udai leaf, an example of 
littleness. 

Chapter 6 of the Manirnekhalai has a lengthy description 
of the cemetery called Cakravalakkottam in Puhar, where, 
were many monumental shrines built of burnt bricks of 
various sizes, big and smali, distributed in long lines over the 
burials of saints, kings, o*- wives who committed sad along 
with their husbands with indications of their four varnas, 
asramas and sex, sacrificial pillars on which balis were made, 
and mounds of heaped stones, probably cairns ( nirai-kal-terri ). 

“ If we accept the postulate that the literature of a 
people of a particular period not only portrays contemporary 
life and events but may also embody in it earlier traditions, 
and that the advanced state of civilization which we find in 
the Sangam period probably had its origin much earlier, we 
may place the earlier limits of the megalithic and urn-field 
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culture, which seems to have been a dominant factor of early 
Tamil civilization, in the pre-Sangam epoch, i.e. earlier 
perhaps than the last three centuries B.C. and earlier, too, 
than effective ‘Aryan’ contact with South India”. 1 " 

OF SEPULCHRAL URNS AT ADCHANALLUR 

A South Indian find of sepulchral urns and other primi¬ 
tive articles to illustrate the above need reference here. 

Adichanallur, 11 miles from Palayamkottai, and three 
miles from Srivaikuntam in Tirunelveli District is of excep¬ 
tional archaeological interest. In 1900 an area of over a 
hundred acres here was definitely placed under reservation, 
and excavations were commenced by Mr. A. Rea of the 
Archaeological Department. The more important finds were 
removed to the Madras Museum, where thev are now 
exhibited. Mr. Rea’s descriptions of the objects discovered 
are to be found in the annual reports of the Government 
Archaeological survey for 1890 - 1900. 1900 - 1901 (with 
illustrations) 1901 - 1902 and 1903 - 1904. A comprehensive 
account by the same writer, illustrated by photographs, is 
contained in the annual report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India for 1902 - 1903. 

“The objects over 6000 in number yielded by these 
burial-sites, are finely made pottery of various kinds in great 
number; many iron implements and weapons; Vessels and 
personal ornaments in bronze; a few gold ornaments; a few 
stone beads; boxes; and some house-hold stone implements 
used for grinding curry or sandalwood. Traces of cloth and 
wood preserved by rust or oxidation in contact with metals 
are found. In a number of urns there were quantities of 
mica in pieces about an inch in size. Husks of rice and 

*Courtesy’-Srmivasan K. R., “Ancient India ” II July 1946 
PP. 9-17. _1 
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millet were found in quite a large number of pots inside the 
urns. All the implements and weapons are in iron; there 
are none in bronze. 

44 The vessels are mostly in earthenware, with a much 
smaller proportion in bronze. Lamps are of iron, no other 
vessels are of this metal. 


The people who made these varieties of bronze objects 
appear to have been sklifull in moulding pottery, in casting 
and brazing metals, in weaving, and in working stone and 
wood. That they were acquainted with agriculture is shown 
by the iron spades for digging, and the presence of husks of 
rice and millet. Some of the iron implements are for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes, others are for the chase or war. They have 
•all been fitted with wooden handles, used probably for devil 
worship as evidenced by various iron sacrificial implements 
discovered which are similar to those used in this form of 
worship. 

44 Urns , - The funeral urns are large, one-legged elon- 
gated, globular pots of thick red earthenware, averaging less 
than a yard in diameter by a slightly greater height.- They 
are similar to those found at Pallavaram and elsewhere. 
Around the mouth is a rim, in most specimens plain, but in 
some impressed with the thumb nail or incisen with triangular 
and dotted ornaments. All have had flat conical covers, and 
on the preservation of these depends, to a large extent the 
condition of the contents. 


“Th only a few instances do the urns coutain the 
complete bones of a skeleton, and then the urn is always of 
large-size being nearly 3 feet in diameter. Generally the 
modern system of interring a selection of the bones only seems 
to have been the method followed. Such urns may contain 
a skull or parts of it only, or some other bones of skeleton 
and these occur e:ther by themselves or in company with 
other articles in pottery or metal. The latter are occasionally 
very numerous bo*h out-side and inside the urn. 


“In those urns which contained 
and which were thus preserved by the 


a complete skeleton, 
lid remaining, intact, 
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the position of the bones made it obvious that the body had 
been set inside in a squatting or sitting position. On its decay, 
the leg and aim bones fell over and rested against one side of 
the urn, while the skull, ribs and vertebrae dropped down to 
the bottom 1 . Of the buried dead we can at present only say, 
with Sir Thomas Browne: “Had they made as good 
provision for their names as they have done for their 
relics they had not so grossly erred in the art of perpetua¬ 
tion. But to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally 
extant, is a fallacy in duration.” 1 

OF THE FINER ARTS 

The Tamils had in very ancient times a highly developed 
indigenous system of vocal and instrumental music. (Tsai). 
It is said that there was, though now lost, an extensive 
literature about music in the Sangam age, consisting of Isai, 
Isainunukkam of Sikandiar’s, Perunarai,Perwnkuruku, Indra- 
Kaliyam by Yamalendran, Panchamarapu by Arivanar, 
Panchacharatrayam , Talavagam etc. The (Arumpathaurai- 
asiriyar) says in his commentary on Sliappadikaram (canto 
III) that Isai (combination ) is so-called because it harmonises 
the poet’s ideas and the actors expression of them. Adiyar- 
kunallar says there that Isai unites melody with poesy and 
that Pann is so called because it is caused by eight sounds 
issuing out of eight locations in the body. He refers to Indra- 
Kaliyam by Yamalendran and Panchamarapu by Arivanar. 
The musicians were known as Panar. There were four 
varieties of Pan i.e. Palai, Kurinji, Marudam and Sevvazhi, 
classified according to tracts on which their mnsical notes 
were attuned to their environs, 12 Pans including Puraneerma 
are said to be daytime tunes, 9 Pans including Takkaragam are 
said to be nightime tunes, and 3 Pans including Sevvazhi are 
saidto be common to day and night. 


x See Tinnevelly District Gazetteer pp. 424-8. 
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The Tamil word Pan ( ueribr ) means a musical note, 
and from it were derived Patu (“to sing) and Pa ttu (song). 
The Panars were panegyrists of kings in poesy and songs. 
The Tamil literature teems with references to various types 
and varieties of musical compositions such as akkachchi, 
achcho , appoochi , ammanai , Arruva Imbil , Unthiyar . oosal, 
empavai , Kapparppattu , Kazhal, Kandukavari, Kakkai, Kalam, 
Kanalvari, Kilippattu , Kunalai. Kuthambai , Kuyil, Kuravai, 
Kurathi , Koodal , Kochakachanhu , Kotthumbi , Kozhippattu , 
Sangu , Sayalvari , Sarthuvari , Sazhal , Sembotthu, 
Thalattu , Tinainilavari , Tiruvangamalai , Tiruvanthikkappu, 
Tellenam , Thonokkam , Nilaivari, Naiyandi , bhagewati , 
Pataippuvari , Pandu , Pallandu , Pa///, palli-ezhuchi , 
pampatti , pidaran , porchchunnam , mayankutimainilaivari , 
mukachcharthu , muganilvari , mugavari, mooricharthu , 
Vallaippattu etc . In addition to all tnese 9 we have Siddhar's 
songs, nondichchindu , c/im Kummi, koldttam , kanni, ananda- 
kalippu, keertanam, pallu , kuravanchi, etc. Their name is 
legion. In his valuaable work Sang at thamizhum Pirkalattamiz- 
hum , Mahamahopadhyaya Swaminathaier has given illustration s 
of some of these musical types, We find splendid examples 
of many of these musical compositions in Silappatikaram ; 
also in much later times in works as Tiruvdchakam, Tevdram , 
Tiruvoimozhi , Tiruppugazh, Tayumanavar's songs etc. 

Music and dancing filled a good part of the spare time 
of men and women. Travelling troupes of dancer? carried 
their j>az/* flute), Palai (one-sided drum), and other stringed 
and percussion instruments in specially made bags. The dances 
of viralis, ( professional dancing-girls), took place at night, 
and lamps with large flames and big oil-containers carried on 
stands illuminated the performances. Different kinds of lutes 
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like periydzh , palai-yazh and sengottiyazh are described in detail 
in different contexts. The flute is quaintly called a tube with 
dark holes made by red fire. There is a full-length description 
of a patini, a singing woman of the panar caste, in the 
Portmar-arruppadai in which Karikala is himself described as 
the master of the seven notes fof music). There were well- 
established conventions regarding the time and place proper 
for particular tunes. The dancers made gestures with their 
hands to represent the meaning of their songs, or sometimes 
simply to beat the time ( talam). There were mixed dances 
known as tunangal and alliyam (hallisaj which, as may be 
expected, did not fail to arouse misunderstandings between 
lovers. The dancing-girls of Madurai are said to exert their 
wiles on the rich young men of the city making them unfaith¬ 
ful to their wives, but to discard them when they had no more 
money to spend. Mixed bathing parties are mentioned. 
Country women delighted to wear girdles of flowers and 
leaves. The terraces of the houses of the well-to-do were 
used by girls for ball games, and games with Molucca-beans. 
Children played in the manram of the village, either beneath 
a shady tree or possibly in a simple open shed where the 
village-assembly met for the transaction of public business. 
The children of hunters played with toy bows and 
arrows. The procession of elephants in the streets of large 
cities such as Madurai on festive occasions was a great source 
of diversion to the citizens. Old men are said to while away 
their time with dice. Wrestling and hunting were among the 
more manly pastimes. There is a short but vivid description 
of a wrestling match, in which a Chola prince who won a 
striking success against a professional wrestler from Amur is 
compared to a hungry elephant tearing down the leafy bam¬ 
boos. Wrestling matchesb etween soldiers and the open comment 
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of partisan spectators on the course and issue of the contest 
form the subjects of poems. 

OF OVIAM OR PAINTING 

References to and descriptions of the art of painting 
are numerous in Tamil literature, the Tamil word for painting 
being oviam. In a Kalitokai verse, a lover describes his love 
as a picture wrought by Manmaiha, the son of Nediyon 
(Vishnu). The colourful pageant of the parallel rows of 
shops and stalls of Maturai is likened, to a painted scene in 
a passage in Maturai-k-kanji. The Paripatal remarks in 
one context. ‘ To think of these we are reminded of the 
charm of a master’s painting.’ References to painters and 
principles of their art are more frequent and detailed in 
Tamil works of slightly later period. 

“Murals were clearly done on the surface of white lime- 
plaster laid over the walls, and paintings were executed on 
waxed cloth. Such a painted cloth canopy, depicting the 
twelve rasis of the zodiac, the Sun and the Moon, and the 
Moon with his ever constant consort Rohini spread above 
the cot of the Pandyan king, is described in Netunalvatai . 

The palette seems to have been much restricted, and the 
principal colours employed were perhaps only five in number 
namely red (as the colour of Siva or Murukan), black (as 
that of Vishnu), white (as that of Baladeva), green and blue, 
and possibly tints derived from them during actual execution. 
Three kinds of brushes are mentioned, vattikai , tukilikai or 
thurikai and lekai (lekha). 

“Such a well-developed art, with an advanced technique 
produced also a treatise on the art of painting called Ovia-ch - 
chennul referred to in the Manimekhalai as meant for the use 
of the danseuse.* 


' Courtesy - The Comprehensive History of India - II 
Orient Longmans. A veritable Treasure House of Historical 
material and learning. 

Also referred: Ananda K. Coomaraswamy — The Arts 
and Crafts of India and Ceylon — Reprinted 1963 - a 
fascinating work. 
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SILAPPATIKARAM 

Silappatik&ram and Manimekhalai are the two earliest 
Tamil epics connected with each other, and considered 
almost having a contemporaneous origin. The Tamil 
country was then ruled by three kings, and the story moves 
from one part of the country to the other, the epic itself 
being so divided into three parts — the first canto called 
after the capital city of the Cholas - the second part after 
the capital of the Pandyas, and the third after the capital of 
the Cheras - the three royal courts forming almost as the 
background of the epic. The author, Ilanko-atikal - the 
young prince-ascetic is a Chera Prince, and the story is 
unique in that it is not the story of a king or seer but of the 
son of a merchant - Kovalan and the daughter of another 
merchant - Kannaki - their married happiness being affected 
by another woman, Matavi, figured as the fiance of the hero; 
The epic is almost of the deification of the chaste woman, 
of chastity, pure and simple, without the extraneous glamour of 
royal birth, or fabulous wealth or miraculous spirituality-both 
the hero and the heroine brought to the verge of poverty 
and absolutely helpless in a foreign country. It is almost an 
epic of a common man unparalelled in any language, 
indigenous in origin and conception and owing to no other 
sources. It is a miniature Temple of Tamil, her learned arts 

* The Tamils have developed on lines of their own, and 
they constitute, in my opinion, in some respect atleast, the 
finest flower of the Dravidian genius. For instance, there is 
nothing in Telugu to approach anywhere near the grandeur of 
^ ou § ht sublimity of feeling in ‘Silappatikaram’ and 
Manimekhalai. The Saiva Siddhantha Philosophy is one of 
the most striking contributions to the vast mosaic of Hindu 
culture....” — C. R. Reddy. 
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and culture. The first part, Pukar-kantam depicts the poetic 
sentiment of love* the second Maturai-k-kantam - the tragic 
sentiment of soka-rasa and the third Vanji-k-kantam, 
the heroic sentiment of Vira-rasa. 

THE AGE OF THE EPIC 

The Epic itself is assigned to the second century A.D. on 
the basis that the author Danko appears as the younger 
brother of the ruling Cera, to whose court Gajabahu of 
Ceylon (114-136 A.D.) of the second century A. D. came at 
the time of the consecration of Kannaki’s temple. 

In an earlier Narrinai , 216 - a lady under the Venkai tree 
with one breast lost is mentioned. Also this points out to an 
earlier genesis of this epic story and the view to place it in 
any later period cannot be entertained. 

THE EPIC - A MUTTAMIL KAAPPIYAM 

The fact that in this Epic, Music and dance play an 
important part gives the work the name nataka-k-kappiyam 
or dramatic epic. It is also called Mut-tamil-k-kappiom - 
the epic of the threefold Tamil - the three great arts viz., 
music the great artistic expression of emotion through the 
medium of sound, dance the artistic expressions of the 
harmonious movement of the body - an artistic expression of 
action, and poetry - the artistic expression of the inner vision, 
all these three as the finest expression of the human mind 
and personality are conceived by the Tamilians as constituting 
the “threefold Tamil ” Iyal, Isai and Natakam. The language 
is superb in verse and in prose spread-out, explaining 
situations, music and dances intervening, and a dramatic setting 
in the three Capitals of Tamilakam. 
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THE EPIC - INTRODUCED 

“The Patikam * or the introduction enumerates the princi¬ 
ples or canons which form as it were the motive force of this 
epic , that the great always worship the chaste women, that the 
Dharma or the Principle of Righteousness is verily the Death 
unto those Kings straying away from the Rule of law, and 
the omnipotent Fate force us to reap its consequence. Here 
is the Religion ot cult of Pattini or the Woman of Chastity 
to purify our domestic and social life or Imam or Kamam. 
Here is the philosophy of Justice to purify our Political life 
or Artha or Porul. Here is also the metaphysics of Fate to 
shape our spiritual life or Dharma or Aram. These events 
are woven together as a beautiful pattern though one may 
take out mentally at the different strands for study” 2 . 

THE EPIC BEGINS WITH A SONG OF BENEDICTION 
AND OF PRAYER 

L£)rdj%SO 'I IpcB^JU LIT I_ SO 

t yp ^ ib 6U6tfara5<3S(j£tX) # 

“ ^.ais^rru Gurr p gy gjiihl scfctru (3ur(p ffl io!— 

6)<sfrrcij<s6tfir£ Q*Fok'Sofl <5srfl rQ^uttst fsu 

^rildBO&JT 8_6d&6ffl i & i !£ 6VIT6DT, 

<6jjTu9n$ (3u<r (bgy gjjth! (6jjiTuSlngi Gurrfb^J ^yio! 

(5fTL_6dr 0 rf? G u/ t/d Qut 

(oLDQTj 6US0j3^lfi^ 60(T 601 . 

i$do>i£g>(o ^python-fi) (njoigj/r 0 iq 

&-60)[r<Ffr6b (gujirjzG'gTif sr&&giLQ 

£mt£63c&n- £aiLL.(3)Lb 5763ru^ra_ui 

(<2fy\£o)£ckisr& $60iiiLj <5Brrrr6Qor 

^ C <£l6duu <5BT(TLQ 6T6UT 6&)llh QuiUJ[T&) 

jBmLQgith (uirih^ir urriLQsuyu.^ Q<yuIiiL/5rr...... 6T6or” 

- LI^JcSBlil 

2. Durairangaswamy, A. M. Transactions of the 16th 
A. I, O. C. 
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uurin6&>g (Suirfb{p]g>nZ> ! wninetDip (Suit (bfgjguh! 

j 5 mQ$ir GeveSl iq6O<50/D@ ^6U6ur<s>{6ifl(oU(rG0 

(oiArtrfvttrrpj &[r6dr&rr&& eoiredr. 

y,m L|«sr7 a* (Sufrrbgignh! ^ihqsrnr (Suit p gig} ihl 

ri?fT (06U6& 2_51)<50/D@ ^6U6<5r 

^/SJtsSu LIJ/5,gjJ6p(l0<S5 6DfT6OT.^^ 

Praised be the Moon! 1 Praised be the Moon, for, like 
the cool white umbrella of the king who fears the pollen¬ 
spreading garland, He blesses our beautiful world. 

Praised be the Sun! Praised be the Sun, for, like the 
commands of the Lord of the Kaverinadu, He revolves round 
the golden-peaked Meru. 

Praised be the mighty Clouds! Praised be the mighty 
Clouds, for, like him, whose land the frightful sea surrounds, 
they stand on high, and pour their gifts to men below. 

Praised be sweet Puhar! 2 Praised be sweet Puhar, for it 
is as famous as the glory of the (Cbola) royal line all over the 
wide world, encircled by the waters of the sea - Trans. V.R.R. 

The religion of the poet is not a mere scientific ador¬ 
ation of Nature as some suggest from a reading of the opening 
lines; it is something deeper. It is universal in its appeal for 
the Tamilakam entire, the great Kaviri river, and the three 
Crowned heads of the land. 

1. For a similar invocation of the deities, see Takkayaga - 
pparani , ‘Kadavul’, st. 9, comm. It may be noted that the 
first deity invoked is the Moon, thus bearing testimony to the 
prevalence of the moon cult in ancient Tamil India. 

2. Puhar, Kakandi, Kavirippumpattinam, and Pattinam, 
are other names for Kaverippattinam, the ancient capital city 
of the Cholas on the seashore. According to some, it is the 
Khaberis Emporium mentioned by Ptolemv in the first century 
A-D. The inscriptions secured from the modern KaVerip- 
pattinam and its vicinity leave no doubt as to its identity with 
Kavirippumpattinam alias Pukar. (An. Rep. Ep. 1919 p. 32). 
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The Epic story is as follows: 

Canto I: The scene in Pukar or Kavirip-pum-pattinam. 

In the great city of Pukar, the sea-mart of the Sangam 
days, there lived a wealthy merchant prince, Masattuvan, who 
had an only son Kovalan. At an early age 5 he ? an accom¬ 
plished master of the finer-arts", was married to Kannaki, 

“ ^9/61/6OTjr_, 

^00u(5raj flu® jbtrsmreb, 

LD60&T <&j6Uvfl <SfT603T <$60Tlt\ m<£LpJB§}$y 

turr ck>r &-(&&&&&>), ^jeroipujirjr, (Smeb^if g), 

ftiTj&rrit insmrih. 

^leiieuL^ly 

(Lplr* $jujini$6?jr; (tp0@ < 9 j$tr i !$& 6 vrj (ip6u><r) 6 T(igj 3 & 6 ur 

[uaxjfl60ih; Geuevar(&)6U)L~ 

<3jfJ dr 6T(Lp/5&Q&rrirUL}. GT(lpJ5&63rj 

[<S>l&6pi&r Lomj&GO GTQgjh&gi. 

wfrck) 35rrLp Q&gnrevfl 6uu9rrw&fufl& <p-<Kfbr 
j§606&&(r6vr&§i, i r£l&$60UL£th uj30ir^ 

6U/T63T smr w$iuih <3=d&(5! ^Ssmriu. 6 un~ 6 zrc 5 g)i£ 

6F (T6§! @0 ifi66T & 6U )<5 lU IT c%TT <5& (3<5>IT6U6063T , 

intTQfig} un nuuirsbr in pentyl aTLli^L_^ 

d)6U60lh 0&UJ6U 0] <5BfT6ZRjrUfriT <35 633T 6 6T60r SjcTT J ^ ^ 

a most beautiful and charming excellent lady. Pompous was 
their wedding as of royalty compared, under a canopy of gold 
and blue, in a mighty hall borne by brazen pillars; as the elders 
gave her away - the bride spoken as Arundhati to Kovalan - 
and their marriage was consummated. They lived in wedded 
felicity for some years, endeared to each other. Kovalan 
grows poetic in describing his Kannaki: 

“ tnrrer^gy Qurr^rGeur! 6U6t)iOLjffl (ipg,(S&! 

«nrc9r<^/gy 6&6t»[r(Siu\ <£B0t£(Su- (S&CSsm-l 
*91 ©ib Gup d) u(T6ij[Tiu! ^ir^uShr 
<o)u 0 raj 0 t^_ 6iur6mP,6B6ar 0 U 0 lpl_ m (3 err l 

lccoDu5)6ldlli l9 fosuiT Ln63uf)(Siu 6T6 ut( 3 dsrr? 
rty&OuQs&t-lY 1 $ (T) 61 jrr &T63T (2<ffi/T? 

UMnJl&DL^U l$(T)6llir {§l&D&(otU 6T6SrG< 56/r? 

^rrtp i£)Q5 1 ™ tt-js&eb 6D}^iufT6b! jBtarSftrV* 
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But, as Fates would have it, their happiness was eclipsed - as 
Kovalan met at the royal court of the Chola, a female artiste, 
an entrancing dancer of surpassing beauty and accomplishments 
Mathavi by name and fell in passionate love with her. In 
his infatuation, he forgot his wife and home, squandered 
away his wealth and in course of time also begot a daughter 
through his fiance, Maniraekhalai by name. Kannaki, the 
loving wife, though grievously parted, awaited her husband’s 
return and reunion. The Fates united them again, but only 
for their eternal parting very soon after. At the annual 
festivities of the Knviri, Kovalan and Madhavi met at a 
retreat on the foreshore of the river, and Kovalan took from 
the hands of Madhavi - the stringed yazh and begin to tune 
a song of sulks, and Madhavi mistaking him, tuned another 
in return, which broke the heart of Kovalan. Each had 
outvied the other, in intellectual combat, - the Kanal vari - 
and here Kovalan parted finally. He returned home, a 
prodigal when all his resources were drained, and proposed 
to leave the place and go to Madurai - the Pandyan Capital 
to retrieve his fortunes. Joyous that her husband had 
returned and come back to her she gave him, the last of her 
precious oranaments - a pair of anklets (Silampu - an anklet 
worn by ladies) to sell and recoup his fortunes by trade. Both 
made their exit at midnight and started for Maturai. On 
the north bank of the Kaviri, an old Jain nun-Kavunthi by 
name - joined them, they crossed the Kaviri, near Srirangam 
and halted at Uraiyur - the then Chola Capital. Here, they 
met a brahmin messenger, Kausika sent by Kovalan’s 
parents and by Madhavi entreating for their return home. 
They sent him back, and proceeded on their way towards 
Maturai. On tne way, they witnessed a Kali dance in a 
Vedar village and finally reached the north bank of the 
Vaikai - the classic river of many a poet’s song. 
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Canto II: The scene now turns to Maturai, the Pandyan 
Capital. It deals with Kovalan and Kannaki in Maturai. 
They crossed the river in a raft, and were with Madhari - a 
shepherdess and her daughter Aiyai. Entrusting his beloved 
wife Kannaki to Kavunthi and bidding farewell to them in a 
most touching manner, Kovalan entered the City gate guarded 
by yavana soldiers and was lost in bewilderment at the sight 
of the splendid city. Soon, Kovalan proceeded to the market 
street to dispose of one of the anklets, and met there by 
accident (and by an irony of his fates) the chief jeweller of 
the Pandyan King. The jeweller, an arrant rogue of the 
goldsmith class, who had recently made away with a similar 
anklet belonging to the Pandyan Queen, took the anklet from 
Kovalan, in order to show it to the Pandya that he may show 

•that he had recovered the Queen’s anklet from the thief. 
Pandya Nedunchezhiyan - unwilttingly and in a thoughtless 
mannerj ordered that the anklet be brought, executing 
the thief. The order was forthwith executec. When the 
news reached Kannaki thiough a shepherd girl, her sorrow 
knew no bounds and fainted away, but she soon recovered 
and rushed into the city, with lamentations. Kannaki found 
her husband’s body in a pool of blood, and which for the 
nonce opened its eyes to have the last look of his beloved 
and closed with the bidding to await his re-union with her. 

Now Kannaki undergoes a revolution and she flies to the 
Court of the Pandya, carrying the remaining anklet in her 
hand as proof and prove her husband’s innocence. Her 
wail *was an volcanic eruption. 

'‘'“Chaste women of Madurai, listen to me! 

Today my sorrows cannot be matched. 

Things whiclj should never have happened have 
__ befallen me. 

iVith Courtesy.* Basham. A. L: The Wonder that was 
India - a colourful and forceful rendering. 
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“How can I bear this injustice? ” 

“All the folk of the rich city of Madurai 

Saw her, and were moved by her grief and 

affliction. 

In wonder and sorrow they cried: 

'Wrong that cannot be undone has been done 

to this lady.’ 

“Our King’s straight sceptre is bent”. 

What can this mean? 

* * * * 

“Thus, raising loud accusing voices. 

The people of Madurai befriended and 

comforted her 

and ’mong the tumultuous throng 

some showed her, her husband’s body. 

“She, the golden vine, beheld him, 
but her he could not sec. 

“Then the red-rayed Sun folded his fiery arms 
and hid behind the great mountain, 

and the wide world 

was veiled in darkness 

“In the brief twilight 
Kannaki cried aloud 

and the whole city 

echoed her wailing." 

“In the morning she had taken the wreath from his neck 
and decked her hair with its flowers; 

In the evening she saw him lying 
in a pool of his own blood. 

“But he saw not the agony of her grief 

as she mourned in sorrow and wrath... 

“Are there women here? Are there women 
who could bear such wrong 


It is imbued with both the ferocity of tf the early Tamils 
and their stern respect for justice, and incidentally, throws 
much light on the character of early Tamil Kingship.” 

— A. L. Basham 
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done to their wedded lords? 

Are there women here? Are there such women? 

“Are there good men here? Are there good men 
who cherish their children 

and guard them with care? 

Are there men here? Are there such men? 

“Is there a god here? Is there a god 

In this city of Madurai, where the sword of a king 

has slain an innocent man? 

Is there a god here? Is there a god? 

“Lamenting thus she clasped her husband’s breast, 
and it seemed that he rose to his feet and said. 

The full-moon of your face has faded!, 
and he stroked her face with his hands. 

“She fell to the ground, sobbing and crying, 

and claspd her lord’s feet with her bangled hands: 

* # * * 

“I will not join my lord 

till my great wrath is appeased! 

I will see the cruel king, 

and ask for his explanation!” 

“And she stood on her feet, 
her large eyes full of tears, 

And wiping her eyes. 

She went to the gate of the palace. 


“Then came a cry from the gate; 

. ‘Ho, Gatekeeper! Ho, Gatekeeper!! 

Ho, Gatekeeper of the king who has lost wisdom, 
whose evil heart has swerved from justice!!!. 

“Tell the king that a woman with an anklet, 
an anklet from a pair of tinkling anklets 
a woman who has lost her husband, 
is waiting at the gate”. 
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“And the gatekeeper went to the king and said; 

‘A woman waits at the gate 
she is not Kotravai, goddess of victory, 

with triumphant spear in her hand....... 

“Filled with anger, boiling with rage, 
a woman who has lost her husband, 
an anklet of gold in her hand, 
is waiting at the gate.” 

Kannaki was then admitted to the king’s presence. 

“Cruel King, this I must say. 

“My lord Kovalan came 

to Madurai to earn wealth, 
and today you have slain him 
as he sold my anklet!. 

“Lady,! said the king, it is kingly justice 
to put to death 
an arrant thief.” 

“Then Kannaki showed her anklet to the King. On 
comparing it very carefully with the remaining anklet of the 
pair belonging to the Queen, he realized that Kovalan had 
been innocent. 

“When he saw it the parasol fell from his head 
and the sceptre trembled in his hand 
I am no King,! he said, 

who have heeded the words of the goldsmith. 

“I am the thief. For the first time 
I have failed to protect my people. 

Now may I die! 

(And he fell to the ground , dead) 

Then Kannaki said to the Queen: 

“If I have always been true to my husband 
I will not suffer this city to flourish; 

But I will destroy it as the king is destroyed 
Soon you will see that my words are true 
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"And with these words she left the palace, 

and cried out through the city, Men and women 
of great Madurai of the four temples. 

Listen! Listen you gods in heaven! 

"Listen to me, you holy sages/ 

I curse the capital of the king 
who so cruelly wronged 
my beloved lord!” 

"With her own hand she tore the left breast from her 

body. 

Thrice she surveyed the city of Madurai, 
calling her curse in bitter agony. 

Then she flung her fair breast on the scented street..,. 
"And the burning mouth of the Firc-god opened 
as the gods who guarded the city closed their 

doors.... 

"And the street of the sellers of grain, 

the street of the chariots, with its bright coloured 

garlands., 

* * * * 

and the four quarters of the four classes 

were filled with confusion and flamed like a forest on 

fire.” 


The story relates how then, the Patron Goddess of the city 
appeared before her and interceded, and, she agreed to with — 
draw the curse, and the tire abated and the Goddess related her 
husbands’s previous birth and that his death was the result of 
his sin in a former birth and how she would join her husband 
on the fourteenth day. Thus told, the Volcano cools down, 
and the unhappy Kannaki left the city exhausted and broken 
hearted. By the western gate she proceeded westward to the 
Malainadu and departed the city to the hill of Tiruchen- 
Kunru. And on the appointed day, the spirit of Kovalan 
appeared in a celestial chariot at the foot of a Venkai- 
tree in the Neduvel Kunram, a hill near Kodungolur 
(Cranganore). 

, _ * _ 

Note: See Author’s Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature 
- 1959 -pp. 205- 211. 
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“The mountaineers see her standing under a tree. To 
them she is the very form of divinity chastened and mellowed, 
therefore dear and near to their heart. They saw 
Kannaki going up in a celestial Chariot. Forthwith they 
instituted a solemn dance in honour of the new Divinity, 
and hastened to inform their king who came to the spot and 
erected an altar and ordained sacrificial rites. 


The news of the death of Kovalan and Kannaki spread 
throughout the land, and reached their parents and their 
fathers turned monks, and the mothers died of grief. At the 
news, Mathavi and her daughter Manimekhalai became nuns. 
too. 


Canto III: Vanjik-Kandam relates how the Pattini-devi’s* 
image was set up at the Chera Capital and was worshipped. 
The Chera Senguttuvan caused an image of her to be made 
out of the stone he had himself brought from the Himalayas 
and consecrated it with a grand ceremony in the presence of 


* “The deification of Pattini is the deification of women and 
has therefore an eternal value. The cult of Pattini or the 
chaste is the religion of Cilappatikaram. It is not the ordinary 
passive chastity as that revealed by the Queen of Pandya, 
dropping down dead at the sight of her lord giving up his 
ghost. It is the dynamic chastity of Kannaki (as is expressed 
by the Queen of the Cera) for whom the Cera Queen demands 
a temple to be raised It is the dynamism, vindicating the 
innocence of her lord, revolutionising the society burning 
away in the fire of chastity isthe dress of prostitution and 
seduction emphasising the necessity for the chastity of man 
and finally sublimating the lower passion into pure and 
heavenly gold of virtue and divinity - it is this dynamism that 
has appealed to the Cera Queen. This is the New Order of 
the anklet.” — a. m. d. 
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the Kings of Kongu and Malaya and the Ceylonese King 
Gajabahu. The Consecration of the Pattini-devi at the Chera 
Capital is said to be in about 120 A.D. 

“The Chera king Senkuttuvan who raised a temple for 
the Pattini or the chaste, sees a vision. Kannaki appears in 
her divine form in that vision and she sings, T have become 
the guest of the king of Heavens. The Pandya king is fault¬ 
less; he is my father.’ Her mortal enemy ‘the Pandya is thus 
welcomed as her own father, that is the love, the very acme of 
divinity. 

The last book connects the history with Vanji or Karur, 
and is evidently composed to account for the worship of 
Kannaki, as it is now performed in the temples in the West 
Coast. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE EPIC. 

The Epic ends, and lastly Ilanko-atikal gives out as his 
spiritual message even as voiced forth by Kannaki herself:- 
“O! distinguished and good people! You have now heard 
with distinctness the auspicious and benevolent words of the 
daughter of the gods (Kannaki) who proclaimed her story 
(through Devandikai). 

1<4 Rise above pleasure and pain in accordance with the 
approved course of conduct. Know God, and serve those 
who have known Him. Fear speaking falsehood. Avoid tale¬ 
bearing. Refrain from meat-eating and abjure injury to any 

1. 22, ^9/ ($61} 633 rfd56rri 

“uflsi/Lo Uf jSiit^LBoSr; Q&Lusuib 

G&GrliBtfr, QperflpCo&mtu Qu6&r>\iB6br\ Qui iuilj^ij 
friBbor; Ljp(^QfiT6bGufrfpruLB6isr; &m^T6mr gi/ruBwr; &_u9,iT& 
Qcsnr&o igfrHvjLBm; prem-w Q^iuldlBgSt; mbu&o 

. ^lfO(o6Ufrif z3f6U)GlJ&&6mh >Tg] , .LD6V6V&JT 

LDT(bJ)rr6V&)&jJ 61/fT Lf>6$IT ! - 5 -\ 
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living-being. Give gifts and perform the prescribed 
penances. Do not forget the good done to you. Despise bad 
friendship. Do not give false evidence, and never depart 
from words of truth. Do not fail to join assemblies of 
people learned in dharma. Strive ever to escape the meeting- 
places of the unrighteous. ‘Avoid other people’s wives and 
give succour to those who are dying. Protect the household 
virtues, but reject what is bad. Abstain immediately from 
drinking, theft, lust, falsehood and useless company. Youth, 
wealth and the body are impermanent. You cannot escape 
from the days allotted to you: nor can you avoid what will 
happen. So seek the best, help to the land of your final 
destination (Heaven). Do all this, O dwellers on this wide 
prosperous earth.” 

THE FOLK SONGS MOTIVE IN THE EPIC 

The Folk song motif in Silappaiikaram used extensively 
on significant occasions is a happy feature in this Epic. On 
their way to Maturai, Kovalan and Kannaki meet a Brahmin 
from Mankatu, and he describes Vishnu, in most felicitous 
terms-the lords as presiding over Srirangam and Venkatam. 
This is the worship of Vishnu deeply to be pondered over. The 
descriptions are as realistic to this day as of old, and devotional 
as of the Azhvars in their expressions and sentiments. 

*' $60(2in&th QrsQthQutrjb tD&giu 

a&c&tiiqoTDmj &IQZ)j5$(Q}b 
uirmp uerToirflu (8 

iflrrjfueOT' eu&Rjrem 

rr06il) 6 )LQ<551*li) ‘ 

^ffii0turr loSjOilijS 

^r&jdB^ui e^errf&jai) 
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(S<s/rmjd@uj mgb&t 

ifl6grgnt£(p<srriq. U-iQ&gj 6&6rrm](3j6&fb y,6zwr(5- 
t566r6ofi(3> (ornffiih j&6ara)&)l (3 u(T60u 
u&D&uiesurmi <s/TL^iqm urrsbQsijesbr &mi&Qpib 
dj6U)6a0u £JJLQ 0JT^LD6U)[f <£ 63)ffluS) (36000 

jSffOfii & err rr ^fna ld/t/tiS/d ^ecfor® 

Quir60ihL£ ^6 zdl-u9/d QuireQjBgrf (Spirsmffihu 
Q&i ej<s 6OTT Qt&iq.(3iLiirm 06mny <nj6m6m-(ipih ,y 

- d5,T(5<55fr53brd5fT5roa5. 

ii 

Known as (grrsmsu 9 the shepherd hostess of 

Kovalan and Kannaki at Mathurai, knowing of the fatal end 
of Kovalan, sing of Tirumal to avert any evil to themselves. 
The felicitous expressions of devotion of the simple folks 
as shepherd women in the praise of Tirumal is worth the 
praise. 

“ 6DL.6U6ZDJ6ZDUJ LO^^JT<5 c£) 6U fTtfr & 63)iU J5fT(6Up) g & <S 

<%i_6b6)j6ttsr<mr mr U6zrorS1t_.fr(5,5Terr <sL_6i>6uu£l ny meOttSSsorGiu! 
&60&&iU6U)& [uG&trem^iuirir &6U)t^&u$(r)(ft] ir) &i2^®6VQr60)<3i 
LD60!Tdi<3alD60 S-00lU(TtU, LD!TlLi(SL£UT W(!T)LL6V>&0(3* — l 
^l^QusrQFf 6rflatSl63r6OT(S ft} i uLO/r/rd&err Q&{r(Lg.(8<&&&~ 
Q-g)}u&Qiurr6nr $6m (£1(3iu iL}6Vas6mu.Lu 6ii6vbru.(%m(2uj 
22_6Z5brt_6Ufriu <356rr6&(6U)6m ^ r£Q6i(6vbrQ6vm iLjttbru_6i]irtLi 
6U6?fm®tptrtu lq iT cbvujir uj mmuGimr in (f^lLeay <35 0(3^^ —2 

iii 

Of Sakthi worship - the song of the hunters - describe 
their worship of Durga and of her praises: 

“ 0(3 ptreo LfeMeor 

6o!T6ur r ® Q 5>((i}6ty)Ln<3i cs^js^^CoLOgb i&6mr((r)UJir&) 

6U(] (S (6V)IT 6li6tiur f5J<S5 LO 63) ft)(o LQ SO LD60'J (T)UJiri€i 

(67)fr 6m cs Qatr(i£! 5 ^{ruj pQdi&emjfil (3 uj 0jjbutnu}** 

6U[fl6n c&rr<®63)65 6U(r(S6ir(5$ imrinuSli^rb 
<SffllU,<50lfl (S<55fTLl@® «S0l£l5C[»<r(o-|i?-6i) 0 6QT (ft) UJ (T 6ti 
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^ifiLiT63ry, GuiGtOT&r ^^uaeOrGineb inttgrpib 
s3Bm$ir^ (3&ir0 en6(rab35T<£ (SiujBtbuTUJ'y** 

^(hl&Qpih &£&JQpW <STiD635J* 63>&GlUp££ 

Q&W&6&T ^jflljQird) ^S3T6l3<>3)I_(jL0sb rf)6&T (7TJILfTob 
®5it£0S Q£lq-&&65tiP. !$& 3a657T'>5J)!3i(36QT65T UT®^ 

££■51535* iq^eUfTtij lC63)l()(SiU&& (o&JjBjrjUiTlU’y** 

iv 

In Vanchik-Kantam, the poet describes the dance of the 
mountain lasses as describing the several 

favourite abodes of Muruka, his exploits and of his 
graciousness. 

“ #irQ<s(ip Q*mi(D®,ir(5!ib Q6U533T063rjj|u) 

6pnT®(ipi£ ^635 1J6U63T63556 (ofiliSOfiOT (o ft? 

UTlB0£b Quotrsu&0 U5^>ro^LT0/5^6^ 

{gjfTLOfr &iq.j5& ch^.ckoGiu QojsrrGeuGoO'y” 

cc ^633^3/)<snil® (Smririnrtgith PFjrgyti < 533 ® [qm 
^&7ru363T $0 ,SiTgH63>l_UJfr«jr 6JJ3^tU GsUSSoZl G,T) 

u^il^tp^Ginp Q® iT6tjbrL.fii^633r«f 0?L_y5u_jLO 6ir533r 5337-10 
meOTf<a2*ii:L$<£> (3 ®.tG«jt^ LOTpiLi— Q^aJ6>^(o6u(^Q); , ' 

fff cFfT6U6S3TJJyjLQ U6TT6rfiUJ6SO ^ ^5ITUJ£j0r JflJ/SUT 
^3(lpSmJLirr g2J5JRJTL_ir55r i ^?3®533®(a6U SOSSrCafi* 

6110,^2dxif) (a®-T6061f633r63r ifliTJTOU) LioTfi 

303 QuiUT®0«3r/Dm Q&tg&p QrsQGeuGeo;” 

V 

The author does remember bis own professed cult of 
Jainism, and gives expression to the greatness of Aruka from 
the mouth of Kavunthi Atikal, as she accompanies Kovalan 
and Kannaki on their way to Maturai. 

*St06u rarajSfiuir earaSajoujru) i3aJsB^ra( 

Q&0saar &(2«srj$^}tjsfr S^^mr uasuear 
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<5(!TjW (ip£5£06U6fiT O)cfc06U6UT nj0LD6OT 
QuiT(r^6fT6ST LJ tftfl&jGGT L} tf IT GW 60T LJ-'fl) 6U6DT 
^ 6 UT 6 urr 60 T (o nr }611 ear <fl6U&$ jB'riu&sur 
urrinGsr (3)6mr6iic56ttr uQ 6dir6if\(2iwr6sr 
GF£5g]61J65r &(T g)}6±l6Sr & (T ? 6UUT 6UT cS^TJ 6UUT 6UT 
Quifliueuefc Q&thina ^deSliprarf) 

{Q)6&>f06U6&r 0 tffnjeur Jg)uj6b(&j6uur6ui erniiC o&rs&r 
06ZD/r>659<5b L-l&(oipT66r (g 633T LI o)U(flj (51 (3 & rr W fT 6VT 
<yffij«j6Dr tr-tfeur &iuwq <ysy(y3<56®jr 
<z9frai<55ih uiuj3(o^T66r ^(tTj'sear <si(rjj err (ip soft 
U6UUT6UDT6Uo5T 6T 6ZRJT (&j6UUT 6OT Lf/T^^oi) U/pLoQuT06rT 
6^<OT633T6U63T (n6U& (yD<55i)6U63T 6&6TTrilQ <35 T 6ffl ” 

The Author - A. Mystic 

The poet by general agreement among scholars is a Jain. 
“Perhaps, he is! But the poet is blessed like Valluvar with the 
universal consciousness^ refusing to be labelled. He is 
beyond any parochialism even in the sphere of religion. Hif 
reference to Siva makes one believe that he is a Saivite or 
Saivites, indeed he has identified himself with Saivism to that 
great extent. Every poet identifies himself with the charactes 
he delineates. He is the villain one moment, the hero the 
next, and the heroine the third, emanating from the very fire 
of his soul and poetry. But very rarely does a poet rise 
to that level of universal consciousness to identify himself 
with the religion and religious experiences of all the characters. 
Our poet is an exception. He describes the dance of the 
hunters and praises their Mother Goddess 1 . Every syllable of 
this description and prayer song reveals his inspiring know 
ledge of their mind and love. No other devotee of the Mother 
Goddess could have composed a more sincere and poetic 
prayer as he. *In the same way the poet becomes the 
devotee of Visnu 2 , Muruga 3 and so on. Our poet is a great 
mystic, engaging all these varied experiences as a harmonious- 
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unity 1 without any jarring note or external conflict because of 
his universal consciousness beyond the mine and the thine of 
parochialism. This is in keeping with his ethical mysticism 
harmonising all dualities in his monistic vision of poetry 4 .” 


1<c An average Indian takes it instinctively granted that 
everybody is entitled to his own point of view, that between 
different men and different races of men, differences of taste, 
habit, thought and religion are inevitable and that these should 
neither be resented nor obliterated. He bears no animosity 
against a man because he looks and thinks differently from 
himself. As a result, they are cosmopolitan in outlook, 
tolerant in behaviour and open-minded in thought. 

It is a fact that India's special gift to man kind has been 
the ability and willingness of Indians to effect a synthesis of 
many different elements both of thoughts and of peoples, 
to create, infact, unity out of diversity” 

Prof. C. E. M. Joad, The Story of Indian Civilisation 

1* Silap. 12: 12-44; 54-74. 

2. Ibid. 17 full; 11: 35-51* 

3. Ibid. 24 full. 


pniirl™? r ’ M* i ^* 7 ^ )orai Ran § as wamy — The Religion and 

AiUT^n ?f S ! l( ?PP a t l karam - Transactions of the 16th 
AlWndia Oriental Conference* 
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MANIMEKHALAI 

manimekhalai or the Jewel - Belt is a sequel to the 
Silappatikaram. It is a poem of thirty books, each containg 
ing from fifty to five hundred lines. The story is taken up 
from the death of Kannaki. The scheme as well as the plan 
of the story are simple. While the story of Silappatikaram 
is of such varied interest and is presented vividly in a dram¬ 
atic setting, tne story of Manimekhalai is narrowed 
down to the aimless adventures of a Buddhist Bhikshuni 


Buddhism* was well established in the Deccan after the 
3rd century B. C. and continued to flourish during the period 
of the Satavahanas - 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. Kanchi- 
Bhutamangalam and Bahur were at that period, great 
Akademies of Sanskrit learning, and from there went forth 
literature in Pali, Prakrit and in Sanskrit, and the author of 
this epic was perhaps the greatest Tamil scholar of his day. 

* Siddharta Gautama , afterwards called Buddha (the 
enlightened) or Sakyamuni, the sage of the Sakyas, founded 
Buddhism. “He belonged to the Kshatrya or warrior class and 
was the son of Suddhodana, ruler of the Sakya clan, settled 
around Kapilavastu, in the Nepalese Tarai of the United 
Provinces. The Mahabodhi Society accepts the year 624 B.C. 
for his birth at the Limbini garden, the modern Rummin 
dei, near Kapilavastu, and 544 B. C. as the year of his 
death.” 

“The Buddhist ideal is lofty and has done much to Orie¬ 
ntal civilisation wherever it has prevailed. - the principal 
virtues being, charity, compassion, truthfulness, chastity, 
respect for the Sangha, and self-restraint in regard to all the 
ambitious pleasures and attainments of life. 


— Murray's Hand book -1962 p. 49—52 
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( nun), and as a mine of information on the subject oT 
Buddhism, its worship its beliefs, its tenets, superstition and 
philosophy. The story is also interspersed with a good deal of 
the supernatural, yet with much that must be regarded as 
historical. Besides, it must be said of Manimekhalai that 
the interest centres more on the philosophical tendencies of 
the age than in the story element. The emphasis on the 
tenets of Buddhistic Dharma and society is the distinctive 
feature of this work. Its chaste language with the still nobler 
sentiments and thoughts bring out vividly the thought, life 
and civilisation of the times. Purity in thought, word, and 
deed in domestic life and civic duties and loyalty to the King 
iind prominent mention. A significant passage in Canto 
7117 to 12 may be referred to in passing. It is the 
Manimekhalai Deivam’s address to the prince. 

“Oh son of the King! 

If the King swerves from right, the prosperity 
of the land will fail 
If equity fail, rain will cease to fail 
If rain cease to fail, human life will fail 
Human life is to the King as his own life 
So all things fail when the King fails in virtue’' 
Their loyalty to their sovereign lord the King was born out 
of love and gratitude, not based on a quid pro quo 
principle, but on what Tiruvalluvar puts it as “who every 
good have killed may yet destruction flee; who “benefit 5 ' has 
killed that man shall never escape free!” 

The author of Manimekhalai was Koola Vanikan Satth- 
anar not of the earlier Sangam - Satthanar of the ulcerated 
Head). He was known as Koolavanikan Chatthanar, 
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as he was a dealer in grains by profession and also 

as Satthanar in literature and a protege of the Chera royal 
family. The poet’s fame rests on Manimekhalai (also known 
as Manimekhalai Thuravu) which is considered as the earliest 
Tamil Epics. [Cf p 115 of m. s. p. It appears that years 
after the Kovalan-Kannaki incident, the author of Mani¬ 
mekhalai visited Vanji and recited the story of his Epic to 
prince Ilanko, and the story of Satthanar,- made a deep 
impression on his mind and suggested to the royal monk 
the idea of writing another epic poem commemorating 
the lives of Manimekhalai’s parents Kovalan and Madhav 1 
and of Kannaki, and the result was the Epic, Silappadhikaram 
. ^ the Lady of the Anklet. 

Satthamr’s style is characterised by simplicity of dic¬ 
tion, easy flow of words, and a clear and perspicuous style? 
fecundity of thought and fine imagery. The author’s other 
contributions are to be found in the collections of Ettuttokai 

Tht argument of'the Epic : 

manimekhalai, the heroine is the daughter of Mathavi 
by Kovalan. Mathavi as the story starts speaks fearfully 
of the greatness of Kannald and refusing not only to 
take part anymore in the public dance, but also to allow this 
to her daughter Manimekhalai. She gives up her courtesan’s 
life at the news of her paramour’s death at Maturai, and 
surrenders herself at ths feet of Aravana-Atikal, so as to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the Buddhistic tenets. She 
retires thereafter to a monastery with her daughter, and her 
saintly life is unconsciously followed by her child Manime¬ 
khalai. One day in company with Suthamati, she goes to 
a flower garden to fetch flowers, but seeing that Prince 
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Uthaya Kumaran was coming in quest of her, shuts herself 
up in a crystal pavilion. Failing in his quest, the prince 
wends his way disappointed. Manimekhalai soon finds 
herself carried away to the island of Manipallavam, where 
the tutelary deity places her in sight of Buddha Pitaka or the 
seat of Buddha made of polished crystal. Here, she learns 
the story of her previous birth; and at the tank Komuki, 
she is given the mendicant bowl ealled Amirthasurapi , the 
in-exhaustible bowl of alms. Then she returns to Pukar, 
meets Aravana-atigal, “Grey and old in body, with unfaltering 
tongue". He discloses to her the story of Aputran, and the im¬ 
portance of feeding hungry mouths. Manimekhalai goes a beg¬ 
ging gets the first alms from a very chaste wife - Adhirai- She 
then went about dispensing inexhaustible food to the 
hnngry wherever she went. While dispensing charity, she 
comes across the prince Uthayakumaran, and suddenly she 
transforming herself as Kayachandikai, enters the city Jail, 
which she converts into an aim-house. The dejected prince 
follows the metamorphosed lady, and meets with Kanchanan 
the hushand of the true Kayachandikai. In the encounter, 
the prince is killed by the jealous husband. This sad 
incident reaches Manimekhalai, who is consoled by the 
local deity. Also, the Chola Mavankilli-the prince’s father 
imprisons the young mendicant, but she gets out through 
the Queen s influence. Thence, the young mendicant goes to 
Nagapura and Manipallavam where she hears that Kaviri- 
ppumpattinam has been washed away by the sea. She then 
starts on a pilgrimage to Vanji, to worship Kannaki, hears 
her past life, and meets the foremost doctors of the Buddhist 
faith. Here she incidentally meets Masattuvan, the father 
of Kovalan, who directs her to Kanchi; which is afflicted 
with famine and disease. 
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“Men who spoke the eighteen languages were there 
The blind, the deaf, the halt, the lame, 

Those who had no help, the dumb, the sick 
Those wasted with disease, those suffering from famine* 
Those afflicted with poverty, [sore 

Hundreds of thousands of living creatures 
And living men were gathered there. 

At Kanchi, she meets Aravana-atigal and hears from 
him, a description of the virtues that befit one for 

Nirvana. 


“Those that have slain anger are the truly wise 
Those who flourish in the wide earth are those who 

shun the company of evil men. 
Those who know the world, 

Those who have relieved the fierce hunger of suffering 

ones, 

Those who know how to assuage the sufferings of men, 
Those who are full of ceaseless love to all mankind* 
Those that understand the lessons of goodly wisdom”. 

she settles there permanently doing penance and preparing 
herself for that extinction of birth, 


Cherishing others: lives 

‘To think nothing of his own life, 

Is the virtue prescribed to the Lord of living men*. 

Adapted - Manimekhalai - G. U. Pope, The Siddhanta 
Deepika , Vols. Xi, Xii. 
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The subject matter of this work relates to the time of 
Cheran Senguttuvan, and there is ample evidence to the 
maritime activity of the early Tamils and of their commerce 
with the Javanese and the sea - bordering nations far and 
near. (See Canto 14.11. 73-84). 

A Source of information: Barring the legendary portions 
of the twin epics, the Silappadikaram and the Manimekhalai 
are the unfailing sources of information for writing 
the history of the ancient Tamilnad. The first is 
a contribution by a royal author and may be relied upon for 
details as regards the life in courts, and the accounts of the 
kings mentioned therein. It is indeed a valuable mine of in¬ 
formation for re-writing the history of the early Pandya, Cola, 
and Cera kings. It shows the relation of the states with one 
another, not excluding north Indian states like Avanti and 
Magadha. It gives a true picture of the social and religious 
life of the people of those days. The various fine arts, such 
as music and dancing flourished on an extensive scale as 
literature itself did. It gives us also types of good and abd 
womanhood and the ruin of the innocent by the seduction of 
the latter. It shows how justice was rendered, besides other 
details of administrative interest. These and several other 
things found mentioned are indeed valuable as throwing 
sufficient light on the history of the Tamils in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. This is a work which 
combines in it the three divisions of Tamil - lyaU Isai , and 
Natakam - and interspersed with prose as well. 

The Epic has a religious motive, the propagation of 
Buddhism, with allusions to Buddhistic mythology and 

anc ^ re P resent Buddhism as superior to every form 
of Hinduism and especially to the Jain cult. 
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Cf <-/ @ & (6TjTu5 g)] (o <£ ,T65T rpjf&l <35 (T ch)g, 

0(h)<Z(6T^ (67j!Tl&lfQJJfj (&)({]] 6$6T™<®<5 

0rBJ<35T J$T 6dQTlJj6&T 6U)d5 &DLDll9 6UTL—&(&)lb 

e}jiT6DTii Qurnutuirgi ud frj$6Viri eustr lcu([Jlo 
g)OTT 67 T}j^nf . u_/u 5 )rr< 5 & (6rjjfry 6^]iuiT<35r(6ap) 

6 U 6 rf) 6 U 6 Vr£j QdLDT^Jlh 6)jGmhu®ib 
j$ 6 rflu 9 .(iij (LppjEit j56Cnhu60 <506ifijb 
c$/D5D)6U<55o3r &60j§6&p <o)l/Tl£)U-/U) 

LJJT)6U)6U LHU6VT (QJIL1&) g)J6tt>{DU$ jgw&r 
6tf)6Vf£](3) l£<35<55'6Tfjlb Qsil^^UU&D65 igrwgjLb 
<556tifB/d6(67jfr fljJT <35([FjLb CaUlLJL 0 6&&s£l(j)lh 3y 

The Epic is almost the last effort of Tamil literature 
to restore Buddhism to its primal dignity and purity, but 
Buddhism appeared by thousand years and more it had 
influenced Hindusim, Hindusim had adopted joyous celeb¬ 
rations and vast pilgrimages-and popular rites. Hindusim 
had reunited the Aryans and the Hindnised Non-Aryans 
into a homogeneous community and thence Buddhism 
declined in India because its mission was fulfilled and it 
ceased to be necessary. 1 

The following passage from Sirai-sai-Kdai of htthz epic 
is of surpassing merit and of great grandeur and beauty, 
though couched in the simplest language. The passage is 
best remembered for its beauty of sentiment and pathos. 
It contains besides, a quotation from the Tiruk-Kural. 
which decides the date of Manimekhalai to be placed after 
Tiruvalluvar. 


1. Dutt. R. C. Civilisation of India - pp 87-8 
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meesBQiD^^sQ 

Gg>6rr(err ,a ajraSffl imnq-esrdreuf^S-ih 
urrTULi0f)LD,(5^6!»Luu urn5j<?d5fr/fi6ar62DtDu5!66r 
lurruu&nTtQiu&kG ny 
<$iT62?,fl6KiTu3np <55<55^®^63T <^^y6UOTT 
jfeurQfiUiOTfijr (S£>if5sTOipcS60f5j<£) 
m«wrL^6fff)^5JT6U^^ m^ipsusir,® 

9usOTrq_0-iruSJ;p qarr^T. 

LjaCoasSr iSpspsirm Lf/fl ^fTOTuijrjrusgr 

(ip^^LiCou^y (yseOTnjQujssira^ajQeoear 

ii3 T &}J LLf J oil 5U o) !D T 0 LCC&JTIU SolhljdB T <£JJ6rT 

y><5<y£jj® amqaaij&rsir muj/fijd&ls 
Qffiir<s®r(oi_;r/D «s^6^(oe063r 

<sszror(oc_frir ajruSJusrf) g>Tm Gssrsjr 

eurr&rpulmr wZfariufDih ulLGlsot* 

LLurtfTQ&tjj'&jpiyih turrm^SGsOeor 
Qu{riuu9ZktjrQ&fr6b(oG0iT 
Qf5iU6U!hQuj5ur a G&uS&DLpiuy fb psgiib 
irurQu^y,^(o.35-T66r r$ l£il_ aQaTiq. 
jfjG&Qeir&frGfr) GjsffletDy} a^stofraigjii 

Q&iUGumQg{ry)rr x g)f6rr Q&irqgmji) Q(tt}(tgQgjQgojfrerr 
QuiuQiumu Quiuiljw Qu($iDm$Qiutorfnsuu 

Quwiui&eo qsosusor Qua-®^*©/* Gp^ub 
iS^iqQ^^iij.iqtQ t5/T>irsuinu4,(o®Ll@ 

6i3t^L9sjRjf) (tpipojSfsijr 6i9tpjr«s(oa t sirsi91^5tiiL5l<s 
— Glj poq)} £j ai— siSsdujujt aojfo^r 
U3L-6Uj(S6Dsli tUoOJ^ptqib QuiUUJiTg/ 
jQ06a)jgju_f6»L.u <S)u«Rjrq.r ^ii<2to<2ujr6tfu 
i3;?jfT- Qj5&5r frQih Qu(b$iLiiB ( to%o 
iUflriijaszDsu Qturr^oesoojtu.Ti^^uSsiDtp 
Gur[hi&(i56i}(r6ur&gi tom^iqfiearQvafr^uj^ 
QuCi^frmjQ&n-(^f^ih ®u<mjn±63>zuGusr60& 

' i6L -- 1 —^ gii&iTc&irQuJ&jr ^(^jsQ^Ti^npLixauD 
mearcjpsoj^Quj^^nrsfr 6®sij^65r6)j^^s_m 
t5! 63T(y] 6Ui 7DUJ 61)60 9^^(lpS33 puSsb&O 

^®jQa(Lp ^SJT6rfl ‘ 6fljsrr.raj esru /Tob 

euirmjarrQ^^c^lsgr imi5! rfl 6® iusyjr sir rr^ 

««j®^s5r Coail© atr^gpicjpsOTr&L-sar 
y^Slin^-a aj/ss)j Qauja^u 
y^XSpeOflT^^ vS.TSTTn'fEJ a 6U53T 
^sjo^siiFsrrfrrDjTjiijjugii^ uilL-ajsSr. 

- £i&»>nQ&lU &>TT6?D& 
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A Brahmini named Marathi was returning from the 
river Cauveri after bathing. Kakanthan, the king’s son seeing 
that she was alone and mistaking her for a loose woman 
solicited her near one of the river ghats. She shuddered and 
was filled with g r eat sadness. She would not proceed to her 
home as she believed in the truth that a woman with merit 
enough to command rainfall in this earth would not enter the 
lewd thought of others; and as she was thought of by this 
man she could no more assist her husband in the tending of 
the three fires. She therefore preceeded bewildered to the 
crossways where the avenging angel was worshipped and 
wailed as follows; “ I have done no wrong to my husband. 

• I could be thought of easily by persons who saw me. I have 
fallen from that standard of chastity which will produce rain. 
I do not know the fault I am guilty of. O you avenging 
Deity dwelling in this square! Do you really exist”. The 
Deity appeared and addressed her as follows:- “Hear me, O 
Damsel, the truth of the saying of that infallible poet, that 
at the word of the woman, who not worshipping the Gods, 
worships her husband alone, the rains will fall, you would not 
realise. You have listened to vain words and sweet words of 
others, “You have thought it your duty to attend joyous festi¬ 
vals and to worship the gods. At your bidding therefore the 
rains will not fall. Like really chaste woman, you do not 
possess the power to induce awe in the minds of others. If 
you give up these faults, then will the rains fall as you wish. 
And my punishment meted out to transgressors with not fall 
on you. The king must punish offenders within seven days. 
If he fails, then alone, I can punish. Kakanthan will however 
punish the senseless one with his sword in seven days. 
Accordingly, indeed, was this man executed within the time 
appointed by his father”. 

-Siddhanta Deepika VIII, pp. 189—191. 
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BUDDHISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

' “Ths discussion which Manimekhalai has with the 
followers of other sects give rise to a new development in 
Tamil literature: the philosophical and religious debates, also 


an epic grandeur and written in 

“We mnst note, however 
that the poem Manimekhalai 
(Canto 27 ) portrays the 
different schools of philo¬ 
sophy that were in vogue in 
the Cera capital Vanji 
(Karur) about the sixth or 
seventh century A. D. It 
mentions the schools of 
Pramana (means of valid 
knowledge) which traced 
themselves to Vedavyasa, 
Krtakoti and Jaimini and 
accepted ten and eight and 
six pramanas respectively; it 
concludes this section on 
pramanas with a terse state¬ 
ment naming six sehoolswith 
their founders in the ascend¬ 
ing order of the number of 
pramanas they recognized; 
among the six current ones, 
viz., Lokayata by Brhaspati 
(one pramana), Bauddha by 
Jina (here a name of the 
Buddha) (two pamanas), 
Samkhya by Kapila (threeJ, 
Naiyayika by Aksapada 
(four), Vaisesika by Kanada 
(five) and Mimamsa by 
Jaimini (six). Then there are 
mentioned in # order along 
with their doctrines in more 
or less detail; the Saiva, the 
Brahma, the Vaisnava, th e 

MAITREYA - BDDHISATVA 
KAVIRIPPUM PATTI NAM 


poetry 



Courtesy: Dep, of Archaeology 
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Vaidika, the Ajivaka, whose position as set forth by the 
work of Maskari (marka!i-nul) is described at great length 
(11.106-65), the Nirgrantha (Jaina, called here Nikanda); 
the Samkhya, the Vaisesika, and lastly the Bhutavadi 
^Naturalist). We are not in a position to decide if this 
interesting account of the different schools of philosophy with 
the exponents of which Manimekhalai came into contact at 
Vanji can be accepted as representing the general situation at 
the time in the whole of South India, or whether it is just 
an academic exercise of the poet 1 . 


1. - K.A.N. Development of Religion in South India , - p 81. 
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JAINISM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON TAMIL LITERATURE 

[A. D. 250 to 600] 

A Pre-review: 

A long historical night set in the Tamil country, soon 
after the Sangam age, and we hear of an obscure tribe, called 
Kalabhras 1 , dislodged by the Kadambas from their homeland 
near Sravanabelagola, and spreading over the Tamil country. 

L The earliest Tamil record that mentions the Kala¬ 
bhras is the Velvikudi grant of the Pandya Jatila Parantaka 
Varaguna also known as Maranjadayan and Nedunjadayan, 
i restoring the village of Velvikudi to the descendants of the 
original owners, who had earlier received it from a Pandya of 
antiquity - Muthu Kudumi Peruvazhuti. The Kalabhras who 
had occupied the Pandya country had deprived the owners of 
their village - This Pandyan copper plate charter of the 9th 
century, speaks besides of the political revolution in the land 
as a result of which several kings lost their thrones, religious 
endowments were abrogated, and disorder and oppression 
then ensued. Achyuta-Vikranta, had in his day captured and 
imprisoned the three crowned heads of South India and 
under him and the Pallava - both foreigners - the Tamil land 
suffered heavily in the loss of patronage of Tamil Literature 
and Culture. And to stem the onslaughts on the prevailing 
Hinduism, Buddhism and the virulant Jainism, the Saiva 
Nayanmars and Samayachariyas - St. Gnana Sambanda, St. 
Appar and St. Sundarar rose early on the 6th to 8th 

centuries and their vigorous religious itineraries in the Tamil 

land gave a new life to Saivism; and the reconversion of the 
Pandya Ankesari Maravarman, alias Nedumaran Sundara 
brought back the Pandya land once again to the Saiva fold, 
as well St. Appar’s as he by his faith - trials and spiritual 
successes converted Mahendra Pallava, which brought back 
londai mandalam; and even St. Manikkavachaka in the early 

yt AS en i2. ry , w , as res P° nsible t0 overthrow Buddhism from out 
ot the Chola land. 
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They grew enormously in number and influence, and for nearly 
three centuries completely subjucated the South overturning 
not only the political system of the land but also their social - 
order and language. And when a new day dawned after their 
final liquidation, brought about by the Pandya Kadunkon 
and the Pallava Simhavishnu taking the lead, the land was 
recovering from disorder, and the Cholas had sunk into 
insignificance in the Tamil land. 

OF JAINISM 

Magadha was the original home of Jainism; 1 and by the 
end of the 3rd Century B. C., it had gathered strength in 
Kalinga and South India. Royal support soon waned, how¬ 
ever, retaining only that of the middle classes, merchants and 
bankers. In the course of the next two centuries, it had 
spread in the Deccan and in the South to the Kannada speak¬ 
ing territories of the Ganga kings of Mysore, the Kadaraba 
rulers of Vaijayanti and also among the Chalukyas of Badami. 
Still further South, it had gained ground with the Kalabhras, 
and the Pallavas who gave up Buddhism. A definite land 

1. The founder Vardhamana, commonly known by his title 
of Mahavira, was bom probabiy about 599 B. C. to Raja 
Siddharta, head of Nata clan of Kshatriyas, settled at Vaisali 
the modern Basarh-about 27 miles north of Patna. His 
mother was Trisala, a king’s daughter. At thirty, he sdopted 
a spiritual career, and became a monk of the Parasvanatha 
order; After twelve yeare his divine mission was recognised; 
he was entitled Mahavira (Great Hero) and acknowledged to 
be Jina (spiritual conqueror) from which the system Jainism 
and sect Jain was derived. Mahavira taught his religious 
system and organised asceticisn for thirty years chiefly in 
Bihar, and died probably in 527 B. C. at Pawa in the Patna 
District. - The Cambridge History vi India. 9 Vol. I p. 697. 
gives the date 540-468 B. C. also Murray’s Handbood-1962- 
p. 52. 
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mark in the history of Jainism in South India was in 470 A.D. 
when the Jain Dravida Sangha was established in Maturai by 
Vajranandi, a disciple of Boojya Padha, also with a net work 
of branches and monastic establishments spread far and 
wide. Vajranandi allowed greater scope and freedom in the 
observances of the rules of Ahimsa. Desirous of spreading 
Jain tenets among the Tamils, the Jain monks living in Pazhis 
(urn$) learnt Tamil language and literature and rose to emi¬ 
nence by comprising Palamozhi, Sirupanchamoolam , Elathi and 
others which were general moral codes and didactic literature 
for all religionists; and another Purat-tirattu was a collection 
of references from all the preceding works and Jain commen¬ 
taries on Tamil classical works. Muttollayiram was also one 
of the outstanding works of the 5th century, also Kuntalakesi 
viruttam , Kiliviruttam , Elmruttam and Nari viruttam , which 
were Jain philosophical works in popular usage by the Jains 

These works are not extant now, and they should have 
been composed in the 5th century. 

Referred to in Peruntevanar’s commentaries on Veera 
Soliam , yappup-patalam stanza 21; also referred to by St- 
Gnana Sambanda in ^sijj606xitujuul_6i)lo St. 5 and by St. 
Appar in Lfrrrrom St. 7. 

.“Jainism is a monastic organisation - not strictly a 
religion - The Jains acknowledged caste and the Brahmins as 
priests - their monastic order in four classes - monks, nuns 
(Svetambaras only), lay brothers and lay sisters. Through 
this lay element. Jainism survived in its monastic settlements 
and lay communites, when Buddhism disappeared. 

The chronichling spirit is strong in the Jains - seen in the 
list of succession of teachers, their stupas; and their inscriptions 
have been discovered. Their object was to obtain liberation 
from the bonds of transmigration the only remedy lying in 
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an abnegation of the world and Nirvana (liberation from any 
further rebirth ) to be obtained in life, not after death by the 
principles of Right Faith, i.e. absolute faith in their founder, 
Right cognition (understanding which assigns a soul to every 
individual or thing and of Right conduct) - their regard for 
the minutest creatures of animal life as possessing souls. 

The spread of Jainism In the South is to be accounted 
for, not that South India had a Mauryan invasion; but (hat 
Chandra Gupta, the great Mauryan emperor and grand father 
of Asoka, after reigning for 24 years from 323 B. C., he in 
his old age possessed by a sudden impulse of Vairagya one 
night, renounced the throne under the influence of his Jaina 
Guru, St. Bhadrabahu, joined the migiation of 12000 of his 
disciples from Magadha, then in the grips of a severe famine 
and trudged on foot to Sravana Belagola, (now in (he Hassan 
District of Mysore Province.) There, Chandragupta and 
Bhadrabahu stayed, while the others spread over the Chola 
and Pandya territories and occupied the several natural caves 
and caverns on the hills, leaving inscriptions on their trail* 
Tradition says that while at Sravana Belagola, the emperor 
served his guru for twelve years, begging his daily food like a 
true Jaina - and when he knew that the purpose of his life 
was achieved and his body was of no more use to him, he 
starved himself to death, practising the Jain rite of Sallekhana , 
and that Bhadrabahu, the guru, (after the famine) - finding 
his leadership unacceptable, returned to Nepal. A reminiscence 
of the Emperor’s stay in Sravana Belagola is still to be seen 
in a small hill and shrine where the Emperor stayed and did 
penance is known as that of Chandragupta. 

• 

Of this period, we have a collection of works called 
Patinen - kil - kanakku - the literature more concerned 
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with ethics - as contrasted with the mer-kanakku - the name 
of the eightfold anthology and the ten songs - the Ettuttokai 
and the Pattuppattu. They are of three classes (1) one poem 
Kala valina rpatu dealing with the victory on the field of 
battle of a Chola Sengannan in which the author revels in 
images of slaughter and of the flow of blood in the battle 
- field. (2) five poems dealing with the Tinais (environments) 
of Aham like the Aynkuru-nooru. These two represent the 
dying echoes of the vanishing tradition of old Tamil Aham - 
love and Puram - war poetry. (3) Twelve didactic poems 
treating chiefly of ethics and social conventions, which two are 
sometimes inextricably bound with each other. 

“Most of these poems can be called poetry only because 
they are in metrical form. Absolutely devoid of the poetical 
fire of the earlier Tamil poetry, they are valuable only because 
teaching morality of the highest order, such as has not been 
rivalled by the teachings of any other of the world teachers, 
they are put in verse which can be memorised and quoted 
when moral lessons are intended to be driven home into the 
minds of the young- As poetry they are the dreariest 
imaginable.” - p. t. s. 

tirukkural, one classed with these eighteen assuredly 
belongs to an earlier period as already dealt with - see infra 
pp. 64-75 and the other seventeen of the group shows influence 
of the Buddhists and Jains. Buddhism was thriving in this 
period at Kanchi frorawhere went Dinnaga and Dhammapala to 
preside over the famous Nalanda University. Manimekhalai 
which refers to a Buddhistic contact with Ceylon probably 
belongs to this age. Accuta, a patron of Buddhistic learning 
was ruling over Kavirippumpattinara and the Jains probably 
had Maturai as their centre. 
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Many of the Kil-kannakku compositions, most probably 
belong to Maturai as works of the Jains or of followers of 
other religipnswho were students of Jain masters. 

THE AHAM - KIND 

Of the Patinen-keel-kanakku Tirukkural apart; six 
belong to Aham poetry: (1) Kar - Narpatu, (2) Kain-nilai, 
(5) Tinaimozhi Aimpatu, (4) Aintinai Aimpatu, (5) Aintinai 
Elupatu, (6) Tinaimalai Nurraimpatu and (7) Kural. 

Of the Kar - Narpatu , it is the forty of the rainy season. 
This was sung by Maturai Kannan Koothanar. The first 
verse refers to Tirumal or Vishnu, whose garland is compared 
to the rainbow. The work deals with Mullai, and it is the poetry 
of the heroine expecting the return of the hero at the appoin¬ 
ted time. It describes through realistic similes the rainy 
season with its flowers baautifying the pastoral lands - the 
whole group merely translating the beautiful ideas of the 
earlier Sangam poetry and the new idiom and rhythm of the 
age. 

THE PURAM KIND:- 

The Puram kind are eleven: Nalatiar and Pazhamozhi 
consisting of 400 verses each; the former said to be a collec¬ 
tion of verses by many Jains and the latter by a king of 
Munrurai. The eleven are - Nalatiar, Pazhamozhi, Inna 
Narpatu, Iniavai Narpatu, Nanmanikkatikai, Tirikatukam, 
Asarakkovai, Sirupanchamoolara, Elathi, Mutumozhikkanchi 
also Kural. 

Of the eleven, Kalavali Narpatu is an exception being 
a description of a battle-field and emphasizing the ephemeral 
nature of the world in accordance with the tradition of the 
age. The author is Poikaiar, and the battle field is Kalumalam, 
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where the Chola king Kochenkannan defeats his enemies 
one of them being a Chera. The bloody field, the beasts, the 
drum, the soldiers and all are described with appropriate 
similes. The poet sometimes seems humorous and stating 
situations in this revolting and horrible battlefield. Ths Puram 
literature of later times received the inspiration from this 
poem - for Paranis of the Prabandha type. 

And these six re-emphasise the Sangam message of love 
in an age when this message is not only honoured but slighted. 

JAIN CONTRIBUTION TO TAMIL LITERATURE 

nalatiyar was the most outstanding of the collection* 
though from the nature of its composition and its contents 
seems to be based upon some works in Sanskrit, and would 
apply as well to every religion in common, still there is a 
theory that the work was by Jain monks. A tradition 
relating to the Jain Sangha says that Nalatiyar was its first 
production. Be it noted, the work is not by one author but by 
various authors, some of whom were Jains, and composed 
under the auspices of the Muttarayars who raled in the chola 
country. If we put this construction., Nalatiyar may be 
one of the Jaina contributions, and, to make it appeal to the 
Tamil public, the authors have contrived the ethical 
teachings to be based upon the well-known Rural . 

Another work that can be attributed to the Jains in 
general is Pazhamozhi. Pazhamozhi literally means old 
words. It is a book of proverbs containing wisdom and 
truth and consists of 400 venbas, It is supposed to have 
been written by a Jain king, Munrurai Araiyanar who was 
also a poet. 
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But we are on firm ground when we come to works like 
Jivakacintamani, which is grouped under the five Maha kavyas . 
The composition has been accepted as the brightest gem of 
the period. Even Kamban is said to have praised the beauty 
and literary diction of this famous Kavya. In this, the author 
sketches the life of Jivaka of the Puranas. The story of 
Jivaka is not a new thing. It is found mentioned in the 
Mahapurana among others, and the Mahapurana was 
composed by Jinasena who was the spiritual adviser of 
Amoghavarsa of the Rastrakuta dynasty. Therefore, the 
Mahapurana must belong to the eighth century A. D. and 
the Tamil classic Jivakacintatnani must certainly be later. 
The work itself is divided into 30 chapters or ilambakam and 
of 2700 verses. The author is Tiruttakkadeva, one of a 
Chola lineage, who took holy orders and lived true to his 
order. Jivaka’s is a Puranic story: of an erotic king, his 
exploits, his several marriages and gay life from his birth 
down to his nirvana . Probably this was written to belie 
the belief that a Jain could not possibly write a work of 
conjugal happiness. The author, true to his order, as is seen 
that he is an author of also the prose works 

and 6&7fj r i^ih which speak of his strict sense of 
his adoption of Jain tenets. 


Among the minor kavyas, there is what is known as 
Yasodhara Kavya. Though we cannot know anything 
about the author, still it has been accepted that he 
was an ascetic of the Jaina sect. About the date 
of this composition we can get a clue Jfrom the story 
itself. The author must have been later than 
Madhvacarya who advocated pista pasu in the place 
of a live animal for a yaga. The Yasodhara Kavya seems to 
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reject even this substitute. Incidentally it refers to some 
of the Jaina precepts and all we could say about this is 
that it is a literary work, sometime after the reformation 
effected by Madhvacarya. 

There is another work called Sulamani , again by a Jaina 
poet named Tolamolitevar. He is profusely quoted by 
Amrtasagara, the author of Yapperunkala karikai . The 
one beauty of the Sulamani is that it maintains the poetiG 
excellence of the Chintamani. The story deals with one 
Tivittan, a Puranic figure considered by the Jains as one of 
the nine Vasudevas. We need not go into the details of the 
story; but it may be pointed out that there are some details 
about Jina diksita. 

Another work as this category is Nilakesi evidently by 
a Jaina philosopher. From what appears, Nilakesi refuted 
the Buddhist work Kuntalakesi, unfortunately lost to us. 
The story contained therein is more imaginary and was 
intended to demonstrate the feebleness of the opponent like 
the Buddhists and the powerfulness of his own religion’ 
Jainism. The fundamental principles of the Jaina religion 
and pshilosophy are narrated throughout this book, elevating 
the doctrine of ahimsa and vindicating the reality of the sou? 
against materialism. 

There is another work called Perunkathai in Tamil, 
perhaps after the Brhatkathagunadya. The author is 
Konguvel evidently a prince of Kongudesa. It rela tes to the 
life of Prince Udayana whose story is well known to the 
students of the P.urana. A good portion of this story relates 
to Vasavadatta, Udayana’s queen of whom the great drama¬ 
tist, Bhasa has written a nataka, entitled Svapnavasavadatta 
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The author is said to be a Jain by persuasion, and some of 
the Jain teachings appear in the course of this long poem. 
Between this epic and the Jivakacintamani, there are many 
resemblances which may be noted with profit by students of 
Tamil literature. 

“Anotherimportant classic of the Tamils is Merumandiram. 
One Vamana Muni is said to be the author of this work. 
We have heard of one Vamana Muni as the commen¬ 
tator of the Nilakesi. If both are the same, then Vaman Muni 
must have flourished in the 14th century during the time of 
Bukkarayar. The story itself centres round Meru and 
Mandira, evidently a Puranie story. This Puranic tale is also 
found mentioned in the Mahapurana as having taken place 
during the time of Vimalatirthankara. The story is framed 
in such a way that Jaina philosophical doctrine could be 
expounded with ease. The story ends with the two princes 
Meru and Mandira worshipping the Tirthankara and attending 
his dharmopadesa. They attained finally god-hood by per¬ 
forming yoga. 

“Another great work of the Jains in the Tamil land can 
be said to be the Sripurana. The Sripurana is written in 
Manipravala style, Tamil and Sanskrit being combined. One 
of the most popular works among the Tamil Jains is the 
Sripurana and it is considered to be a sacred work being 
based upon Jinasena’s Mahapurana. The authorship of this 
work is not known. The peculiarity of this work is that it 
deals with the history of the 63 sacred persons including the 
24 Tirthankaras, the 12 cakravartins known to Jain literature, 
9 Vasudevas of Jain tradition, 9 Baladevas of Jain faith and 
9 Prativasudevas. The interesting thing here is Jarasanda of 
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Magadha is looked upon as one of the Prativasudevas while 
Sri Krishna is one of the nine Vasudevas and his brother 
Balarama a Baladeva. The book is looked upon with veneration 
by all Jaihas in Tamil India. 

In addition to their contribution to Tamil literature, the 
Jains have also contributed to prosody and grammar by 
writing Yapparungala Karikai written hy one Amrtasagara, 
perhaps a contemporary of Gunasagara who has written a 
commentary upon this work. Amrtasagara is also celebrated 
as the author of the extant Yapparungalavirutti. Neminatham 
is a grammatical work in Tamil by one Gunavirapandita. 
The introductory verses to this work indicate that there was 
a Jaina temple at Mylapore which was destroyed by the 
raging waves. In this connection, we have also to mention 
the noteworthy book Nannul which is again a work on Tamil 
grammar. The author of this work was apparently a Jain. 
The book is being used as an authoritative work on grammar. 
One of the commentators of this work : is said to be Mylanatha, 
and his commentary has been made available to the public by 
the late Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer. Unlike the Tolkappiyam 
this work deals with only two sections, Eluttu and Sol. 

Not content with grammar and .prosody, even in the 
field of Tamil lexicography, they had left their deep impress 
on Tamil literature: the three Nighantus or lexicons are named 
Divakaram, Pingalandai and Sudamani. Some Tamil scholars 
are of opinion that the authors of the three works were 
Jainas by faith. In the Sudamani Nighantu reference is 
made to Gunabhadracarya, a disciple of Jinasenacarya by its 
author. There is also a reference to the two other Nighantus 
evidently the Divakaram and Pingalaudai. In that case it is 
probable that the three Tamil Nighantus are the works of 
people whose religion was Jainism. 
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It t$ also claimed that the Jains were amyous to show 
themselves proficient in astrology and astronomy also. The 
Jinendramalai is considered to be one of the works on 
astrology, and it is often quoted by Tamil astrologers 
especially in Aroodam. 

Thus we have a rapid survey of the real contribution 
made to Tamil literature by the Jains in the course of a 
thousand years which followed the foundation of the Jaina 
Sangha at Madura. 1 

And in the 13th century, the Jain influence is seen 
persisting still in literature in such works as Araneri Charam 
by a Jain poet Munaippatiyir. It is In 3 cantos and of 222 
quatrains. The work is said to be composed on the lines of 
Arunkalach - cheppu - a work of Jain morals by a noted jain 
author Arunkalanvaththiar. of Theepankudi. The author it 
may be noted mentions Siva as Arukan - a view on the 
identity of the two god - heads - Siva and Aruka, a beginning 
of a merger of the two faiths. 

The age of Didactics:— 

The eighteen minor dida ctic works are:- 

(t ‘ •b'TSDiq. jTyreirLC&Svf! J)T'o3)r)U 657 Tj j£ckj3T (IfU 
(dSTSTOSLT ULp^LDTlg LDff^poOlh 

syflcfco Qt^nreb st d^mQtuT 3^ Qiusuru^r^ih 

6&&JBj8£bdlLI 1 £t4j£l££ <356mr6 5 , 0 . yy 

1* Nalatiar by Various authors. 

2' Nanmanik-Katikai Vilambi-Nakanar 

3. Kar-Narppathu _ Madurai Kannan Kuttanar. 

f . 1 3' Di kshitar ~ Some Jain contributions to Tamil 

Transactlons: I6th All-India Oriental Conference 
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4. 

Kalavali-Narpathu 

Poikaiyar. 

5. 

lniathu-narpathu 

Pootham chat-thanar. 

6. 

Inna-narpathu 

Kapilar. 

7. 

Ayn-thinai-aimpathu 

Maran Poraiyanar. 

8. 

Ayn-thinai-elupathu 

Mavathiar. 

9. 

Thinai-mozhi-aimpathu 

Kannan Senthanar. 

10. 

Thinai malai nuth- 

Kani Methaviyar. 


aimpathu 

11. 

Kainnilai 

Pullan katanar 

12. 

Tirukkural 

Tiruvalluvar 

13. 

Tir-i-katukam 

Nallathanar 

14. 

Acharak-kovai 

Peruvayil Mulliyar 

15. 

Pazhamozhi 

Munturai Araiyanar. 

16. 

Siru-pancha-moolam 

Mamulanar. 

17. 

Muthu-mozhin-kanchi 

Kudalur Kizhar. 

18. 

Elathi 

Kani Methaviyar. 


The term k.il-kanakku implies that there was a classifi¬ 
cation like mel-kanakku. The works that contain less than 
fifty stanzas, composed in different metres, generally come 
under the Kil-Kanakku. But if the venba metre is pressed 
into service, the poem can be of any length and can still find 
a place in kil kanakku. The melkanakku ranges from 50 
to 500 stanzas and is in the ahaval, kalippa and Paripadal 
metres. The ettuttokai and the pattuppattu come under 
the category of mel-kanakku. 

Two works like the nalatiyAr and the tirukkural 
which come under the category of kil-kanakku deal with 
the three purusharthas or objects of life, dharma, or 
righteous living, (aram) ARTHA or we alth or secular life 
(porul) and kama* or love (inbam). The remaining sixteen 
deal both with aham and puram, the object aimed at being 
practice of dharma or morals. 
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nalatiyar contains 400 quatrains of Venba metre., 
the prefix ar being an honorific attachment. They refer to 
general conduct in life for an ascetic and a house - holder. 
They are said to be the composition of a college of Eight 
thousand jain sages, who had left their home in a time of 
draught and sought the refuge of the Pandyan King. When 
the famine was over, they wanted to return to their home, 
but could not bid farewell to their benefactor. They 
therefore left the country all in a body on a particular night* 
every sage leaving in his lodge a venba stanza. These were 
collected and taken to the King, who to test their worth, 
caused the palmyra leaves on which they were written to be* 
thrown into the Vaigai. Those, that floated against the current 
were preserved, and the collection that stood the test were 
the Naiad-Nanuru and Ara-neri-Saram, Perhaps, the 
j:ale is allegorical, and implies that these four hundred have 
stood the test of time accepted as moral precepts by followers 
of all creeds and faiths. 

The work as collected is divided into forty chapters of 
ten stanzas each by Pathumanar on the model of Tirukkural.' 
13 chapters on Aram (Virtue) 20 on Porul (wealth) and I 
on Ka mam (lovej, The oldest commentary on the work is by 
Pathumanar. Another tradition about Nalatiyar is that 
Vajrananthi, established a Sangarn at Maturai in about 
470 A. D. and that the poem was the production of the 
Sangarn. Nalatiyar is valued by all religionists alike for the 
practical moral maxims that each stanza contains. 

1. Q&uj^ ©t 6»QiurriT. The Naladiyar or 

tour Hundred Quatrains in Tamil By the ‘Rev. G. U. Pope, 
M.A., d.E) Some time fellow of the Madras University, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the German 
Oriental Society, Oxford at the Clarendan Press - 1893 pp. 50 
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“ f ®T6pr'p/ii) (dsu^lqtu) rRT gnf m/ m &pt rqgtb 
rhrr&nrr/girm tB/d/D/D® /&/£>$) ckrariu/m - jbr&pir/rmh 
u&jbrQinrijilujrrerr ut&lo u£hrj&gi «y^»L-d5®£r J&& 

<5&6obr 62gU&6QlT6m- QujbjT) <35Gfflg)l’*. 

The influence of Tiruvalluvar’s Karaite manifest in these 
quatrains, as the Jains must have been clearly influenced by 
that standard work. 

The Nalatiyar comes nearer the Kural than the others 
in this collection in point of subject matter including the 
division of the subjects.. It also deals with three pursuits of 
human life It contains forty chapters, each consisting of 
ten stanzas. This anthology, the composition of which can 
be attributed to different hands, owes its bringing together to 
one Padumanar. 

It is interesting to note the swing in the themes of the 
works of the Third Sangam. The earlier books deal like 
the ancient literature of other countries with love and war, 
kings and chieftains and Nature and her beauties. Slowly 
there is a change, and, the Tamil writers become obsessed 
with ethical matters to the exclusion of everything else. 
While their writings are high and dignified full of wisdom 
and guidance to the common man and servants as well, 
they, however, do not delight one as the earlier works do, 
and lack variety of themes. Life has turned away inwards 
and we can see in this the growing influence of certain 
trends which turned away India, at any rate of the South, 
from a life of external activity and achievement to one 
of contemplative contentment. 

We see side by side an insidious change in the attitude 
to women. From being brave mothers, ardent lovers, 
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proud wives, and life-mates sharing equally in the family 
and state life, we find that women come to be spoken of as 
snares and temptations, as something to be feared and 
shunned. It would not be an exaggeration to say that in 
this debasement of women lay hidden the seeds of the debase¬ 
ment of the body politic of the people. A few verses of 
Nalatiyar are given below:— 

<5606l9 <56 tfDJuP 60, 66/PU6U.T J5(T OT&isO y 

G ) in 6060 jBcfcvrrb i $ 6 & sf \ u 60 — 6)<56Tr6rf)^)6<5r 

£56S>LQ61J6a>l_UJ <S6jPU(o6U, —■ fiirtylfilLIU 

uir*) £-6&br @©<50ip Gnyifljb^j • - 145. 

('Discriminating Study) 

Learning hath no bounds, the learner’s days are few. 

If you think calmly diseases many wait around. 

With clear discrimination learn what is meet for you, like the 
swan that leaving the water drinks the milk 

0(63^ Q&rrQjh&"■&&& G&itiI.L- y)<§in 

in&&6rr ^jip&ffceo — Q 

/fcfiOeOLQUjrrLO 6T 637 63) fLfl J5®6lf rfjIc&Q&mniUT60 

<560639 &/{£($. - 141 . 

CLearning the only beauty) 

Beauty of locks, beauty ofcircling garments' folds, 

Beauty of Safron tint; these are not beauty true. Integrity 
of Soul that brings the conscience peace is learning’s gift; 
that only is beauty true* -fG. U. Pope.) 

®-t>V0l (6&U)6Ur 6p6Tf?/006OT Q & UJIL 1 T 6UT 

gtfcar 6&r (Tfjih (S&erflir gjiuir&c&riLUTear — Q & rr ear (3 t&r 
guiprBjffiir65T Quit( iT)6rr&{rg} ^uu irCSeoreb 

jgDWr 5^fT60T 6T63T Q JT)6?far6&iTU Lf . 


- 9 . 
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(The miser loses all) 

He eats not, sheds no light of splendour around, performs 

no deeds 

that merits lofty praise, soothes no sorrow"that choice 
friends fail, spends nought, but hoards his wealth in vain.; 
Ha! he's lost it all” shall men pronounce. 

fi-srrarr^ §}6mnr6i)6u>i^\urr6Gr npr6drb(n)5d 

6ii 6rrerr «77 6?»iq Lfr6wri—rr 6&r <356sbr 6p6&jrQijn~(Tt}6rr — Q^errsrfhu 

^ } 6ubrLD<3E>6m' 6U)&u96d ^u^lebgufr eirSsor&giCojfr 

jStrgzpj&Dt^turrerr Qujbp p60ih. — 396 , 

Riches in the possession of a generous man 
resemble in their effects the learning acquired by a man of 
great natural ability, the chastity of a modest woman is like 
a sharp sabre in the hands of a courageous man - (F.W.Ellis) 

<5LL<$63f)uj/r6rr <sfr gjedeor <56 1 gs®) 6U$a)<55Lj<%3r6u/r6rr 

uj/r6rr mrrr jsrrtsuur jgjuj 6b tSl(6S)6rr — £_lL <50 
fg^Ji — 6ur <3I$J5 gjiriq- j§j6fff)$<tor sq^guut (njih 

LDL^GhltTLfi LD IT £5 J IT6TT . 

The Wife - ‘placens uxor.‘ 

She is sweet to the eye. and adorned in the way that a 
Lover loves; she enforces awe; her virtue shames the 
village folk; she is submissive, but in fitting place is stern, 
yet sweetly relents, such a soft—voiced dame is wife. 
g)ih«DUD uiUcs^iDreby ffuj& (^^Dps^lsar^eo, 
pibamneti srr&^intreb pirih s^srrrrir^ (oa^ssr^eb, 

Grthamn e_6i)<s^^/t£} iumi ^rrGemjrmi aebefiGurreb 
WLbmir w(£j 5 §i _ 

Since in this world it yields fruit, Since given 
grows not less, Since it makes men illustrious 
Since it perishes not as long as [ its possessors ] 
themselves exist, in any world we see not 
any medicine that, like learning removes 
the delusions of sense. 
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PAZHA MOZHI 

Pazha~Mozhi (ugjQmrrffi) or the‘Old words, is a book of 
proverbial wisdom by a jain, the king of Munturai-araiyanar. 

Each of the four hundred venbas comprising it contains 
a preverb in each of its last lines - as 

J5fnu <srr6ouf}ro &(n&(r(65j)63Jirnp} 
rgl6v>(r)(gjL-ib <S(tpd)U6$6b; 

(&jfrmj<&6UT 63)<35 Q<5>T6rr6Tfl Q&JiQ&gl 6$L^6V, 
f£16U3T 6£)} 6k) J LUIT p Q&Qth. 

The frog brings its own destruction by its croaking 

d&ff<55 6ZD <55 <55 (o <35/T (7* <35 60. 

(A single shot suffices to disperse a thousand crows. 

6T60T rg]lh LD6VT J56D U)(T <55 fT 61IIT /BJ {£ - Tile 10W bOHl nCVer 

attain the mental greatness. 

Each Quatrain ends with a verse, which is an old saying 
[as above reiated] the other part of the quatrain illustrates or 
explains the truth of the proverb. Thus the aim of the work is to 
impress the force and significance of the various proverbs which 
were in use during the academy times. 

Under this title, a number of quatrains exist which are of 
considerable interest, and are founded on actual proverbs. 
From this, the collection takes its title. In our account of 
the Nalatiar it will be seen that two collections of verses were 
supposed to have been preserved with that work, though they 
reached the bank at different places. Their actual antiquity 
is perhaps doubtful, but their value and classical character 
cannot be questioned. We subjoin a few specimens. 

“When our friends speak in our praise it is well 
To ignore the soft words, and disclaim the praise,’ 

Lord of the Hill where bamboos* wave” 

Men put not on jewels that become them not, 

Even though the jewels are their own: -G. u. P. 
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‘‘When worthless people chatter senseless things 
Tis hard to stop their tongues. 

Lord of the shore, 

where ships are seen reeling like drunken men: 

There are none who can tie up the winds. - G.U.P. 

2_6ZDl_U <o)lJ(77j(67j Q<SF606U^^} &-UJfTJ5^ Qu(Tfj6tmQ 
i — < 2 >4&LQ j§) 6 i) ^6rr6rr<^&j6Sr 50 - ,©1—<s«D<56uSl6b 
6p6rr6tflQiu6Sr ^i^)60(r6ar(Sin6b 6V)6U&&6 i) — (3jij(hi<£l6&r 63><55«s& 
0 ©/T 6 rToTfl Q&trQ&g] 6j9|_60_, 

When a man possesses wealth and worldly greatness, 

If he be not of a truly disciplined mind. 

The exaltation of such an ignoble person 
is like putting a torch into a monkey’s hand. 

Q&(T6Q60(r QdFirGVffSI LA 63) fT)Jfjgjl 6 p(lp@LQ (oU6ff>£5} f&6Ul 

Q&rr6V6i)[r(o6D -gemckurg} gtfiuiru u®<&■(&)ih — /Bebsoiruj! 
L06D3Tg)J6rr (Xp(ip< 5 © LD63)jDl5&j} d 0 L_©(^LQ 
njismreg} la Ojeor 6 Uituj/T 6 i) 

Wealth that knows no sum, high birth, all kingly adjuncts, 
And to be named as worthy by the king. 

Are not great things. Here and hereafter 

To possess one’ self is greatness. -G. u. p. 

* * * 

<^(flj6©i£)iLj63>iL.uj Qun 06 ir &_63>L_oj/r/r^ gsmie&eribr 
©0OU£) £L-6U)l_lLtlT6U)fr JBfTl — [Tit - ST 63) LA (2 LA 6V 
jbir&Dj §}u$gq en^iqih smirl — (gar la Q^/n_L(9, 

(o^SZD/T 6Ulfi& Q<5F60T(t}}ir ^60. 

Those Who possess stores of rare wealth 
Need not to seek men to perform their behests. 

Lord of the land! 

Where the heron sleeps on the buffalo’s shoulder. 

When you’ve dug a tank you need not seek for frogs. 
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RUIN 

Forgetfulness is ruin; the pride of wealth is ruin; 

Immaturity is ruin; so is obstinacy; 

To be at variance with his labourers is always ruin to the 

cultivator 

* * * 

<56 6m 6U60TUL\ &6Vfr(S(6UU)lLL-lh y dB/Tfib 6JJ60TUq<£ Q<y6b6U/T63>LQ 
6T6&&T 6U60TUH' 6T6BT{pi &-6V)[T&&6b, 

LI 6U&T 6U 65T Li L\ S> 

CS«5blLi— fr/r nsssTny S7w/r>6b £Isttit(o6ii jz>^6Sr &66r(6g)® 
6WTlLl-!i 6OT peo rnjj 6T6urrr)6b 6U6uruL\. 

BEAUTY 

“The beauty of the eye is benevolence; 

The beauty of the leg is firmness; 

The beauty of calculation is correct numbering; 

The beauty of music is its charm for the ear; 

The beauty of the king is the prosperity of his land” 

* * * 

“The beauty of wavy locks, the beauty of rounded form. 
The beauty of nails and ears, 

The beauty of the teeth, these are not real beauty. 

To speak as true wisdom teaches is beauty.” 

cc wu9ir 6U6uruqih <s«Rjr<» 6 i /0 uorrirL^l6ar eue&ruLfLh 
&~<£lir 6U63TLiL|n£j <sir$6VT 6U6anjqti - 6)&u9ir 
U6V&863T 6U6UTLJLjm 6U6UriJLJ6bsO gtfTjD <50 6V)IUJ]j<5 

Q^SF[reb68&sr euesruQu 6 U 63 ^IJq ,, 

“The elephants add beauty to a regiment; the 
Slenderness lends beauty to the waist of a maiden; 

Truth in Ponts beauty to one’s conduct; the Sceptre 
Owes its beauty to justice; undaunted heroism 
is the true mark of beauty in a soldier” 
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rC U6U)L-&65r<2>(9j lUtrckuT 6U63TLILf ^(^LDy Qu&KfT6UT 
^)oJDL. ^60T<5&@ ffjJS03T6a>l£) 6U6Z5TLiLf 

/&6ZDL- <S63f<S(S><S 

<o<srri_rr Qin/ry5) eutfsruLjj (oanrifi^ (3&eu&(b(3) 

6u/rL_fr^ 6U6or«6Dbr sutfjruq^; 

SIRU-PANJA-MlTLAM 

by Mamulanar, one of the latest Sangam Poets. 

This is a collection in which five things are compared, and 
from this fact it gets its name, which really signifies “the 
collection of fivefold analogies”. It is not very much in use, 
but is like the others remarkable for terse graceful expression 
of quite common place or obvious ideas; but to give to 
homely pleasant thoughts such form and expression as shall 
make them dear to successive generations, to all classes, and 
to every age, is a distinguished merit, and these quatrains 
possess it. We shall give a few specimens only v 

“A chaste wife is ambrosia. 

A learned man of disciplined mind is ambrosia. 

A country well taught is ambrosia. 

To a country whose banners reach the clouds 

the king is ambrosia 
and the servant that does his duty is ambrosia”. 

rr «/DLj6Z»L_uj Qu6a br ds/fi/ra ^s>iL^ruj£l(6n)6ur 

fijDLj a_6s> L-iu jb /r® 

JS fDLj 

(Stn&Gin (2&ir Q-s/nq. (Savpgi ^lArgi; (S^euds^nh 
tgfr&CoGLi Q&UJU96UT, ^ifilirg] — 2 
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THE FIVE PRECIOUS PERFUMES - ELATHI. 

The name is Sanskrit. The work is of Jain origin. Its 
author’s name is Kani-methaviyar (^suafKaiD^n^iurir) 
(-“he whose knowledge is appreciated by allj. It is one 
of the eighteen lesser classics^ Sanga-seyyul. Of the author 
nothing is really known, except that he is styled a disciple of 
Makkayanar, a learned asiriyar, or pandit, one of the Madurai 
Academy. It is probably not of much later date than the 
Naladi itself; and is once quoted by the commentator on the 
Jivaka Chintamani. The Madras edition of 1887 is here 
referred to. There is a very useful commentary; perhaps a 
careful study of Elathi will more than that of any other 
minor poet, help the learner to understand the Naladi, and 
the whole body of Tamil didactic verse. We give a few 
specimens. 

Each of the 81 verses composed in it combines, compares 
and illustrates five or six points of practical wisdom. The 
precious perfumes illustrated by the poet are: Cardamon, 
Camphor, eri-kesu (an odorous wood), Sandal paste, and 
honey, a confection (of which yields an aromatic preparation 
for the hair. Two quatrains translated below are indicative 
of the essence of these poems. “Didactics serve a man no 
purpose if he relieves distress, despises none, eschews low 
company, feeds others, gives them drink, wounds nobody’s 
feelings, and speaks kind words. 

“Sages of gentle soul have laid it down, enlarging on the 
theme, that six qulities belong loving souls; (1) neither 
survives the other (2) they share their wealth, (3) they hold 
sweet intercourse of speech, (4) they joy to meet, (5) share 
one another’s pains (6) and grieve to part”. 
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* f <y/r< 3 &v Quff* 06 fr Q&(r®&&60 fglmQ&ireo qsozjriT^ 

(olBT^5b <355Urr(o60 6P&6&6UT 

r3f 6VTL^oUn.^LUTir (S 0 £*6rr6TT60r c^> Ttf 05OTTU} c^f,35 
6)u363rq60>i_iu/rir 6 z» 6 u<s<§/rir 

* * * 

“To die is easy; to attain perfection hard; 

To desire good is easy; to put on truth hard; , 

To set out in pursuit of the right is easy; to be 

steadfast hard; 

To gain triumphs as accomplished scholars easy; hard 

to reach heaven!” (40) 

<C &(T61J§t 6r6lfl§}$ ^ff)0J <y/T60T([3<50OT'63)UD$ . (56Q6i)§! 

(oiDsueb srsifljjq <^rf)Quoiu (3u\T fbpsb} ^su&mds eobr 
(8&(D6b ereffl§i; jB&d Q&6rr6tfhuir ^iu 

(Seujnd) 6T6f?(§i; 

* * * 

“Thou whose dark eye is beautiful and wide; 

O swan in form! We feel the truth will speak 

the Truth always! 

Lying, slander, harsh words and useless words-these four 
From lips of fools alone proceed”. (29) 

6 ‘ 6&)ID6JiT Gjl _ffiJ<S5 6OTT <^f6OT63T tf/T lU5l)rnu/~ 

OimuCStu iB.& &_ 6 S)/ruu/nr: QufriuGiu , 

0 /t y&tr, ttQ&Q&treb, uiueur j^edQ&rrai), j^rrea r@u> 
inrryckiuSlm 6U(ru96or6umh 5 LDjbjgj 

The following contains a striking description of the goal 
reached by the sage: 


HEAVEN 

“If one would tell of the excellence of the pure and 
loftly goal which sages from falsehood free have sought out 
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and desired as the only reality; (in that place) there is no light 
that dispels darkness, no speech, no change, no weariness, no 
suffering, no sweet sleep. (67) 

'‘Qurriugit i -\606uit l fifljsgi <$birmujB& 

63)LO tgir fl2_lUJr65^u5l637 l£)fT633TLj £_6ZD JL/l963T- ttDW^jIT 

<3tI_.it {§j68r(pi; Q&ird) ]§)<orp; inrrgp gjtf&r/ryj (S^iriraf. 

g)&rgy) 

g)L-ir g)6&f)gju3g2/Lij jgjearp” 

(No light, since no darkness; no words; no increase or 

diminution of joy; ... no sweetness of repose, because 

no toil)* 

* * * 

(C (g^etr&DW <£L$u-iib iJilajufl, Qpuq, ^j)63?u_iu_jii, 

6U6TT 6U)LD. 6V6®, ^6U)6U 6UrT®lh, SL-6TT JLir6rTIT&) 

uirCoL- Ljtflujrrgiij — u rrei) Co u it 6gjti 6)<£F!7-6b6$<6S)uj. , -~ 

6lf(oL. LJffi656b 6$<$*i 

THE PERISHABLE AND IMPERISHABLE 

“Youth passes swiftly sway, disease and old draw nigh 
Bright flowers of wealth and strength fade fast. 

While life is thine, desire thou not earth’s gifts. 

(Thou whose words as milk are sweet!) 

Desire release-The law is this”. (22) 

* * * 

Q6U6TT6W!T6U)ID <£i$63r(63 (o<yjr/T63>L0 
uuir^ir^^ei) u_i/nr <5(510 ~ ul $ ul 9 -— 63 r 63 )L_^/f^^ 6 b 
<SBdWTL_6uir «rr(ipgy^ Q&trjB&rrmfljn 6a6mr 

6i96Jwn_6iJir j^itgo (S snahr i_.tr 6&®ih” 

“If the following six qualities, namely, relieving the 
distress of others, not despising anybody, not moving in the 
company of the low, satisfying hunger and thirst of others, 
conduct which would not wound anybody, and speech which 
will make one endeared to all, be found in a person, he 
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requires not, for guidance, the treatises by men of great 
erudition.” 

— S.A.T. SD. IV. p. 256. 

SYMPATHY IS NOBLE COURTESY. 

When death, or loss, or hate, or griejs, or joys, 

Or foolish babble of the people’s tongues. 

Befall one’s friends, - 

To feel with them, and share their joys and griefs, 

This is in truth the noblest Courtesy ” 

ir@ u&n&gj&Tuw, jgjevru (Sin 

jjjtr <s<$/r(9 /5fTL.L_6D> f /T} Quir&(9jQiA6ar - fira&rrLLL- 

^ll.l _ rT!T <£ <SsO)IUu36JT ^LOcS^ £g)6U)UJ J5 c5h. nj)£> 1 lh 

ulLi — [rir6iirr luu uiLi—gi u6obrq — 79 

DEATH. 

“He fears not sword; dreads not bravery; respects 
not beauty shrinks not from any hero; is not dismayed by 
any assemblage os resources; fuils not his day - therefore, if 
you see death’s coming imminent, betake yourself to the 
studies that relate to release. (22) 

<c 6urr6rr(frTj&fr6vr eu&jr&6nbr6 U)ld lu^^rrear SHtinruuttrrt&rrar 

6tt (6ij & ,t (&)ihQin(r(iij&r@tr 63T(^<y/T6Dr— < ®n'6)6ir(B5<y/r«s 
«rr6063r 6ujQ6mrifi^c\} « irftwfl 6OT(J) snu ^uj 
uir6$6org>!T (Sstiiu&u u®ih” — 22 

“ He goes not away though one weep; he knows no 
dread; if one lament allowed he hears not; if one spring up 
he does not relinquish his hold; he does not depart, saying, 
these are helpless ones: though one pay him reverence he 
goes not; Why do men not ponder death’s power, and 
labour in works of penitential expiation ? To remain idle is 
surely a fault! ” (37). 
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“ ^y)u{guir&[C 6&Z(gf&rr65r <^}.6d$(6V)60 Gd&arfrajr 
c&fipuiouir&trGjr, fFL-fbfipir erefcnpnh - Q&iry) u(oLi/r<s6fr63r, 

6TSDlGm ^jd,c&T6ti6dT} H*(S L^!T ? T 6W , lh Op UJ 6$ IT 6UT 

G&rezrGezr u9(ffj&«£6 b 99 — 6jeow0 9 

NANMANl-K-KATIKAI “ THE SALVER OF FOUR GEMS ” 

The Nanmani-k-katikai: the Salver of Four Gems is 
similar in subjects and manner to the Nalati, consisting of 
quatrains in the same metre. 

A useful edition was published at the “Kala-ratnagara” 
Press, with a good Tamil commentary and notesj and a very 
poor English translation. It is by Vilambi Naganar, who, 
some say lived in the fifteenth century and seems to have been 
modelled after the Elathi . Each quatrains is decked with 
four gemlike precepts of prudential maxims. 

The printed work contains 106 quatrains; but a manu¬ 
script one belonging to Mr. Stokes, gives only 101. Many are 
very modern; some are exceedingly elegant; but more are 
rather rugged and pedantic. Parallel verses to most of them 
occur in Bohtlingk’s Indische Spruche. A work of this 
name is mentioned second in the list of Sanga-Seyyul, or 
poems that received the sanction of the Madurai College, 
but it seems to have been, at the best, only the gem of this 
cento. 

A few specimens of this homely “household ” poetry: 
will not be uninteresting. — g. u. p. 

“the heart knows its own Bitterness” 

The trouble from toddy the drunkerd knows; 

The trouble from water among birds the sea-gull knows; 
The trouble from poverty tne master of many wives knows 
The trouble of concealment knows the thief (97). 
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rC <36 6rT6rf )637 g)®U)63>IJ &GfflIU (&tLjlb. $lf)®lhoU)U 
Lj6rr6rf!63)]6b 6prfij<s6b ^rfliLiw, ^){TL/l9($ijQ63)U 
U6VQu6obri£}. JiT6TT6UT ^jf^lLflh &ITuSQw&DU 
®6TT6U63T 625(5^LO*^ 

NATURE 

Though foulness light upon the pearl, its worth’s the 
Anoint it, yet will rust upon the iron spread; [same; 
In fetters bind-the base, and give him light of lore, 

He still will show his nature’s stain. (100) 

“ tfl/r<9r!J(q.g3)fl£)j LD6mjfl^6dT #/T 063T0 < ®/ni)^ 

Lj ? <£l&Q<£rr6rflgr2jtbj {gj(rjjuu$6Sr<&6mr Lorr&r 6pLi@ib 
utr&&§i6rr 6& err & Smyth, <&y 3 & 6 urSmr 

LD!T <35-63)L6ZDLD &(TlLl}_ aSQlb,'* 

“ Not to sever from the excellent and wise is an education 
To live with those who cherish us not is a sore; 

The word uttered by friends is as the tuneful lute; 

The houses without a courteous house-wife is as a 

waste 99 (101) 

So in Nalatiar 361. 

6T603T 6p<&(&jW, <9=1/ 6 Vr(o(njir LQif {g)iurr[f}6£r d£ £T/r63>L0j 
L/6D3T 6p<£(<9)L0 (oUfT/DQJJIT £^l_6g)]6U)n)6lf j U69UT6U?jf}UJ 
tUfTLfi 6pd5<0lit J3lLl^ITIT <5 Blp^Jlb Q&[T6b$ UlTLp 6p<550lf) 
U633rq63>L_tu/r 6rfl6i)60fr LOckur. 

WORDS 

“ Sweet words make men your own. Harsh words 
Unpleasing cause men’s hearts to harshly blame. 

• A gentle word 

Brings gracious thoughts to human hearts. By this 
The heaven that possess not is gained. (106) 
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6T6rr6tT /D65 Q 6 U 60 T^ QwsrflluQ ?63T Q j96VrQu$6glllb 
QdSfT6rr6fT tr)<35 Q&T6TT6mrir 63>c$(Sl£6l)6n£r - £-6fr(?rtq_6T)iLQ 

&a.fD&GO 6UfD6U)(T} e^6U)ff jfr gtf” 

" Let nobody ever despise a man for his poverty; let 
nobody receive a reward from the hands of an unworthy 
personage ; let nobody show his burning rage towards the low; 
let nobody in haste give vent to ungentlemanly expressions.” 

u3®gg};<SE>jr<S(2);5 }&6D&6?d& Quur, (nj6U6$r 

($>&(&)}&»?&(& ib P-srrr&tftrny (SeuiLeay^ - ^j&6uf > itu 
i3(X>p$iu60q l /a«rr gruanrr&rg ^so^^ajebq 
fojrr 6ur (Lp&nir&gl aSQiJb. 

“ The magnanimity of the father is manifested by the 
son (the son is an exact copy of the father in point of 
character;) the face is the index of the heart, the nature of a 
long cave is known to one who has entered it; the quality 
of the soil is brought to light by the rain ”, s. a. t. 

kalavali-narpathu 

Kalavali-Narpathu by Poikaiyar is a very spirited 
war poem of 40 verses descriptive of the battle field of 
Kalumalam. The scene of battle was Kalumalam. It was 
a sanguinary engagement in which the four-fold forces, 
namely, the cars, the elephants, the cavalry and the infantry 
of the Chera monarch—K.anaikkal lrum Porai were severley 
crushed. The army of the defeated Chera consisted mostly 
of elephants which were all slaughtered by the mighty warriors 
of Koch-chengannan. The latter was strong in his cavalry and 
his horses are deserved as tigers springing, on hills. His 
soidiers were excellent archers and more elephants fell a prey 
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to their arrows. Blood is said to have run in streams, 
Elephants killed in battle appeared like uprooted hills. The 
trunks of elephants when cut off, appeared like long purses 
from which cerals are poured out. The several trunks of 
elephants lying under the white royal umbrellas presented the 
appearance of the black serpent Rahu endeavourly to swallow 
the full moon. The eclipse of the moon is meant. Kites 
rising with the several hands of the soldiers seemed like 
Garuda soaring in the sky with five headed cobra in its beak. 
Jackals trying to draw away the entrails of the fallen soldiers 
appear like hounds endeavouring to break loose the chains with 
which they are tied to posts. Royal umbrellas turned upside 
down by the Kicks of the angry chargers appeared like mush¬ 
rooms uprooted by cows. Elephants drifted by the blood 
current seemed like vessels tossed by the waves in an ocean. 
Falling elephants kissing the ground with their tusks appeared 
as though they turned the soil with silver ploughs. 

An illustrative stanza is given below: 

“ &6U6lTl£}Q<%T6rr ILHrSftruBttT gj]6Zuf)&a5UULL(j)u 
U6i/5rr(j^S)<5 : .Tff) ( S0 6U)u(3ut(d — 06U Q&rrrerfliu 
Q6urr6ubr Q&iqLSl(Lgib i_j63T(gr)L_6Br 
Q<s>rrfoi&6V)!riuiLi— 

Kalumalam was where the great Chola Ko-chengannan 
crushed the four-fold forces: viz. the cars, the elephants, the 
cavalry and the infantry of the Chera Kanaikkal Irumporai 
and took him prisoner. Among the slain were many kings 
and the chieftains. The author of the poem - the poet 
laureate of the imprisoned Chera, wished to carry consolation 
to his master, obtaining an order for his release. But the Chera 
preferring honour to life had died of thirst in the meanwleih 
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their order being of no avail. The war song, in praise of the 
Chola, who gave the release order has however survived. 

The poet Poikaiyar is identified by some as one of the 
first three Alwars and is credited with the authorship of 
Pattu - Iyal and as having sung besides Ko-Chengannan, 
Killivazhavan, Thiraiyan and olhers, besides describing 
Vanchi and other cities. The poems come under the Sangam 
period, as the hero of the poem is Ko - chengannan. 

THE THREE SPICES - TIRIKATUKAM. 

Tirikatukam is from Sanskrit, and means composed of 
three spices. These spices are dry ginger, long pepper and 
black pepper, and form a very popular stimulating and 
restorative medicine. Here each stanza of which there are 
100, introduces three things for comparison, contrast or illus¬ 
tration. It is a fascinating though very fantastic little cento. 

The reputed author is Nallathanar, mentioned as a 
member of the Madura College of whom nothing is really 
known. It is impossible to assign an earlier date to this 
work as a whole than the fifteenth century, though many 
lines are exceedingly ancient. 

Parallels to most of the verses will be found in Boht- 
lingk’s Sanskrit Analecta . 

youth is by nature apt to slide away from right; 

folly is mighty to utter things forbidden; 

And evermore 

meannes indulges in angry passions 1 - 

These three the wise will shun. (14) 
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idling)}, $l6ir6mn; uifl&&60)6u 
6U/D00iii, Gu6U)^6U)ld 9 luir&forQih 
Q&fpiQewr®! 0tr)(&jih <$ir)}6V)U) — ^)l h{LpG8r(pith 
(Sj/p/asfr/r 'zfynSlGijG&L.ujTir** 

The man undisciplined who raves, and thus his cause 

[would winj 

The man who eagerly desires what cannot be; 
from mere report 

Who finds fault with other’s learning; 

These three beat chaff in a mortar: (28) 

<Q Qeiiebeu^j (o6u6dbnq_ Qeu^&far® (S/B/rsonStfSiqu) 

{gl&eDgi arr(Lprr)tri! g^uufrgp/LO, <556b«9£ 

(o)<y6i9®(a5/o/oLb UTfr^^^uLi/rgryii — ^)iO£Lp6iJfr 
em <35 

e< Self conceit and extolling one’self ; 

Anger fostered, and not suppressed; 
and meanness 

That covets the possessions of others ; these three 
Are instruments that destroy fortune.” (38) 

cc &6VT cW 6$ujj5&ji ; 50 c®< 95 g)jm, &nri£6i} {Qj6urn5l<& 

Q<s 5 ir 6 ar(o 6 ur Qtojc&j&fl Qu0<s<sB^Rn — (tpeoreufliu 
U6i)QufT06rr Q6U00 (<95 (65 <5 ftfrpe&immh — ^jtb^p 6 argjith 
Q&sbeurn 

A horse not well broken in to his paces ; 
an elephant that breaks the post to which he is tied; 
And the School 

Of him who grows angry while he teaches; 

These three the wise will ever shun. (46) 

<c <55it 6i) grriustmn ^sosorA sseSiinrTf^ih. <55/r/£ 

(ot06b &){Tiu6mtfi ^ffbffOrrd? Q6ijf5Jc®6rfl/ryL0 — <#n51 <$ 

< 35 g)i 6 ^l Q 6 U(^ 6 mrQ usrrerf) - g)tii^p6OT*^iLb 

tit <3)($6)}6V)i^iuij it**. 
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Acquire wealth in order to give; in virtue’s way 

That you may walk study Great Works; 

With gracious purpose 

Speak thou each word: These three paths 
Conduct not to the dark and painful world. (90) 

Q&iu& QurMf&r, 

G&iu& Qu&jpi t 3& tux gib 
G&wm^&y Q&x&Sso - ^ibftpeargta 
£-£DAUS G&JXjt, 

To speak thoughtlessly about life while it is enjoyed ; 

To say we’ve lost it, when the end is nigh; 

And to feel shame (for sins) when disease comes and 

[the body fails 

These three are characteristics of short-lived mortals. (91) 

— g:u. p. 

u&n&'ipGormrf Q&tugsjb Qpw65i& $&srp 

GupgC. G&nrefiwrfi& G&pnpth — 
mtnu6Wt&&r& G&frugu iBih^surgih 

&(reu eypjewr&r Qrgifld). 

“To lead a very prosperous career in the face of foes; to 
go into a thick crowd of cattle without a stick in hand; to be - 
friend one who cherishes a spirit of revenge; these three are 
acts of one who is on the verge of destruction. 

ggjt&eorr ff<& Q&insorrfitJH (ip&Dt^&DLOtq 
;£1 €dir 6 /r> iduj sir 0j Q p( 3 uutr(i)tb —5rsim/iiS)rr<*^/5 
0mL\g$F/)J Q&iuiLitrp ^irujssounLjib QpsSrfgjib 

pmpffiliLi mrrppfr&f&j&r. 

Wealth which serves for distribution to the needy; the 
course of conduct springing from the understanding of the 
transitoriness of worldly joys; and purity of not hurting any 
sentient being: all these three are found in men who have 
rightly understood the s ummum bonum of life. — s.a.t. 

— 5. Deepika IV , p 252 
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AASARAK-KOVAI 

Asarak-kovai ij^G<st6U)(su) is by Peruvayin 

Mulliyar of Kalattur — a collection of rules of life 
and eliquette in hundred stanzas. Conduct and morals in 
private and public life govern man in life, and the poet gives 
them in this charming book. The rules in the verses speak of 
food and raiment, sleep and cleanliness, decorous behaviour 
with elders, the proper manner of practising 
domestic life and virtues, of eschewing evil habits and ill 
companions, the manner of moving with kings, the way to 
reap the benefit of domestic life are all dealt with in a charm¬ 
ing style. 

s-i—i-OLj, prrijihj srear/rH 

SL. 6UT 6tjf) b7D6llS idg Q U (T (\§(q 6tT (T (j) } ^60)6U JBlTGST (&jlh 

Ourrear ckaru (Suirfb (Suit ©_.tu<55«! 

£_tu<s<sfr<s<5rr6b < , 

memssfhu 44 

“Let every man tender with care. 

One’s body, his wife, trust property and money stored for self 
against distress, 

These four everyone should care for like gold; 

Else permanent evil will accrue” - 87. 

fbjhgji 6T rryLOLj, gtfr&asourih Lfsfr <srr<f66£>d& 6T6sr^ou)m 
&>LQ&(!TjWlh JL6Q6D 

&juQu(b(& iurr& Qpiu6bu62Jif&@ ^<sf irfrib 
eruQutjbfSI Luiregum u@ib. 

“Let a person strive in its actions like the busy ant, the 
yellow necked sparrow and the hospitable crow; 

Those that do like these will reap the benefits of domes¬ 
tic life. 

“The simile employed is pregnant with meaning; the ant 
tsores up eatables to serve it in winter, the yellow-necked 
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sparrow builds a tiny nest to withstand the blasts of winter; 
and the crow shows hospitality by calling out and eating 
along with its fellow creatives. — s. A. T. 

MUTHU MOZHIK-KAANCHI 

Muihu-mozhik-kanchi (^^Qm.T^d5<35fr{63$) is a collection 
of wise precepts, in ten parts, of ten old gem-like sayings in 
each is by Koodaloor Kizhar.“ The maxims are characte¬ 
rised by pithiness mingled with lucidity. A few precious 
ones culled from the work are as below:- 

^ fT <56 6$ IL/61) <56 mc£<56Ll0<556b6l)/n£), 

Q(IY$(Lg<3>db(Lp6UyL. 63)LG 

To mortals on the earth surrounded by the boisterous 
oceans, righteous behaviour is a greater blessing than erudi¬ 
tion 

6U6OT 60?LQU$rY) ft) liy fry 6UfTtU6imniq6U>L-6U)in 

Integrity is superior to courage: id<s<$lL GupiSdr Qugyib 
(ounSIsb&o No acquisition is greater than the possession of 
children; 

&[r(Lp6U)l_63)LD FF 65) <35 U$ 60T 

One’s gracious nature is understood from one’s charity (Chari¬ 
table deeds); 

Q U/T(563BT 63)(o6UL.63)<5&iUr60r (Lp63)/Z> Q & UJ61) Q /J fT UJ - 

It is impossible for a man bent upon amassing wealth 
to be just in his doings- 

The poem though classed under the Eighteen minor 
poems, has to be ascribed to the Sangam period, as the 
author is the compiler of lynkuru-Nooru one of the Ettut- 
tokai collections, and one of his verses on Yanaik-kat-chei 
mantharan Cheralirumporai - is found in the Fur am Four- 
hundred. 
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TIRUKKURAL 1 

A Note on Kamattu-p-pal 

Tirukkural classified as one of the eighteen ethical 
works <gi£&&6u?n &(&>) differs from the most of the 

other ethical works of this category in that it does not treat 
human love as profane or as one retarding the spiritua 
growth of an individual or his release from bondage (Moksha). 
He found in human love, rightly understood and practised, aJ 
sun-lit purity that so delights in its walk with God on the 
open road of life’. He found that in the glow of human 
love that is made divine, all base ingredients, all the dross and 
all the impurities of animality are burnt to ashes and ful* 
effulgent shines the mind in sunlit purity and glory. True 
love enlarges and exalts human senses and emotions. It 
stimulates many of man’s sublime aesthetic apprehensions 
and profound mystical insights. The tenderness it creates in 
man and woman inspires them for ardent labours for the 
suffering humanity which becomes universal altruism, the 
highest aim of human life according to the ancient Tamil 
Culture. 

'‘Tiruvalluvar thus found in sex contact not the animality 
but tae ndency for the spiritual growth - (so_u9ir ^erfbruu^ 
$ 6 mL- 60 T 60 ). He found ‘in the figure of the beloved a 
symbol of beauty and goodness that as far greater ideality 
than what philosophy and religion offer’. No doubt this 
highest value arises from the impure love of the body; but 
Tiruvalluvar did not consider that the only way to clean the 
mind of the impurity of sex is to kill the sex passion as Jains 
and Buddhists thought. He found that gracious perfection is 
hidden behind apparent evil of sex life which stains the mind 
and that it is perfectly possible to wipe off this impurity and 
make the mind clean and pure. He thus devoted one third 

1 See Infra pp. 64-76, also pp. 416-19. 
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of his famous work Tirukkural to this purification or sublima¬ 
tion of sex love. And this part of this work is called 
Kamattuppal. The message of Kamattuppal to the world as 
in the case of Goethe’s Faust, is 

“The indescribable 
Here it is done : 

The woman soul leadeth us 
Upward and on ” 

Tiruvalluvar does not lag behind the moralists of 
the other ethical works in insisting upon a high moral 
standard (- 9 //znh) in the social as well as the political 
spheres of human life in his Aratthupal and Porutpar* 

— K. K. PILL A i 

AINTHINAI OF THE AHAM KIND 

Ain-thinai consists of four small works. They 
are Aham poems treating of love and all its incidents, 

as found in the five - fold physiographical divisions 
of the land. They consist from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty, as garlands of verses in praise of their 

erotic environments. 

(a) Ain-thinai-aimpathu by Pulli Maran Poraiyan 

is of 50 stanzas, describing the incidents of love, at the 
rate of ten stanzas for each of the five thinais, and 
incidentaly to restate his conception of ideal love. 

(b) Ain-thinai-Elupathu by Moovathiar, a Jain, 

is of seventy verses at the rate of fourteen stanzas for 
each thinai. 

*A detailed study of this aspect of Tirukkural will be 
ound in the Madras University Sornammal Endowment 
Lectures on Kamatthupal-1962 delivered by Rao Saheb 
K. Kodandapani Pillai. 
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(c) Tinai-mezhi-aimpathu by Kannan Senthanar is 
of 50 stanzas, 10 each for the five thinais. 

(d) Thinai-malai-Noorru-aimpathn is by Kani- 
methaviyar, a Jain. The work is praised as giving the message 
of pre-marital love so that those who hate this may not hate 
this any longer; as these books re-emphasize the sangam 
message of love in an age when the message is not only 
not honoured but also slighted. 

INIAVAI-NAARPATHU and inna-naarpathu 
THINGS SWEET AND BITTER 

^6ufitUbT»61J l$T tj)U<3jl and (5$) fb^TJDU^ J 

There are forty Tamil quatrains in which are enume¬ 
rated the things that are supposed to yield abiding 
pleasures to men; and another forty in which are given those 
things which on the contrary cause '‘pain”. These verses are 
not of any particular merit, but are constantly quoted. 
They are quite classical in style. A specimen of each is 
given below 

“Let pleasant words be the fertile soil, benevolence 

the seed, 

Weed out harsh words, add manure of truthfulness. 
Water the crop with love, and so cultivate 
The tender herb of virtue from thine earliest days.” 

1NNA-NARPATHU BY KAPILAR 

j§l60rr<srr65r ^6 St(6S) 

jbfrrbpih j§j6dfr<9> meVffiea r 

(S^fbrryib ^jsvrr^freor <g}6&r(sz 

m,TjT)rr)Lh ^(Bturresr 

The weapon wielded by a powerless arm is nought; 
The beauty of a flower no fragrance breathes is nought; 
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Tbe resolution of the man without clear knowledge 

is nought; 

And so the speech of him who knows not use of words; 

0U/T06fr 50/TW (ot5U6rrfr«WT65)in «56/T(ipglf;S6fo $6UT(&)'y 

®JB (5 LDITL- J$6TT g)631 6U)LQ $) fljr(6ET> 

euQ^LD&ur uirirfi, dH(rr>J5gi smetfar ^6BT(&j) 

io)dB(5tb 6*»<S «9(£>6U/r/r /BJ-li-J 

The desire of the destitute to do benevolent deeds 

is vain; 

To dwell in a city of palaces to the poor man 

is vain; * 

To feast upon the mere sight of a cookhouse 

is vain; 

Friendship of those who desert you in adversity 

is vain. 


*ty)6cn tr)5&j5p <y/T6or(o(750LL (2 l/<s 6$65r(53) 

LDfT6urr3(rfj6riuri_ (Surrip^eir 6ULpmi&6V Qurf) $6ui(6V) 

G>jSfT6BT nD6&j$$i 6uiry)ir^irir (3(&) r^tiiSssr^) 
flF65T0^rr (otuff'LOLi/r 6i9i_eb. 

It is bad for an ignorant to get into the assembly 

of the wise; 

It is a great folly to make a journey in jet-black 

darkness,; 

The penance of men who do not exercise patience 

is fruitless 

So also it is a great wrong to forsake 
One’s mother without maintaining her. 
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INI A V AI-N ARP ATHU 

Iniavai-Narpathu jbrpugi) a poem of 

forty stanzas, each stanza relating of sweet precepts app¬ 
roved as agreeable to all. The author was Buthan 
Senthanar of Madurai. The poet’s idea of Love in the 
following verses is given as a specimen. 

(ejipeiS} ilileuufluBesn nfil 6urip&6fl jg£j6ofl(o& 

«tp^iLo ^KDexnu^&n-eur ®6b<ril 

LDlUlfldS 6W 6\) 6\) (f [HU LlhT 6ZJ3T L\6U)l_LU7 iT£ (S&QTjlh 

$(jr,6ijjhdjtr 6&6vr(S(D5b jgfteoflgi. 

The healthy growth of an infant is indeed sweet, the 
erudition of one who does not lose courage before the 
assembly of the learned is indeed a rare acquistion; the for¬ 
tune that seeks the hand of great men who never turn dizzy 
by it is indeed good if it can permanently abide with them 

“Right pleasant is life with those with whom we are 

at one; 

Pleasant to see the full moon in the wide fields 

of heaven; 

But to be unblameable in deed, and with a tender soul 

To be loving unto all is truly sweet.” (4) 

kar-narpathu 

Kar-Narpathu is of the “Aham kind; the forty of the rainy 
season sung by Maduraik-kannan-kutthanar, son of Kann- 
anar of Maturai. It contains forty quatrains describing the 
rainy weather or'clouds. It is a poem on Love of the Mullai- 
thinai, the first one refers to Tirumal or Vishnu whose garland 
is compared to the rainbow, and it is of the lady-love at home 
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longing for and anxious about the return of her lover, as the 
time fixed by him has long passed by: should the cloud glide 
by the right side, it was held as a good omen (12). The 
victorious warrior seems to have been publicly entertained (36); 
women braided their hair in five parts (egibua&'a)) and applied 
black collyrium to their eyelids (8). The poem describes 
through realistic similes the rainy season with its flowers 
beautifying the pastoral land. 

KAINNILAI 

Kain-nilai consists of sixty verses, each of the five 
regions getting twelve verses each. The author is Pullan-Katanar 
mn of Marokkattfcu Mullinattu Nallorak - kavithiaf. The 
author hails from the Pandyan Capital, Korkai, his father 
bring a minister of distinction bearing the title of Kavithi. 
The work is attributed to the 5th century. 

u&ZktLjp LfrmiQ&n-iq. 

G&mm&sdr G&rfiss 5*^ 00d6rf}iu — L065r«jr«j>ir 

GtuT@ qtgm&ehn-. £&jT«Efn_/r{rfr«jr GrQif\(S&(r 

60&&nu Q urr. 12 

They treat of the four objects of life. The poems are 
compiled by Puthanar of the third Sangam of poets, and 
is prefaced by an invocatary verse by Perun-thevanar of 
Bharatham fame. 

€< (B6U60jbfDt?jgj 6i5ff?<?620L_u Quihmrrear 

6urr<JC?6OT£p urr&& giLoifltu G&,t(lq(o6ij(d 
<7n./PjT)f5J Q&fT) Q<S,!T66T6mfr}lU6k 

<yn.L.L_rr 61JffO<5&f5J Q&lj) (g}UJ W6®JT)(S 

The palm-leaf manuscripts of this work is learnt to have been 
discovered in 1931 and printed by Thiru Anantbaramaiyer* 
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who found that certain verses from it are quoted by Ilam- 
pooranar in his commentary on Tolkappipam- Porul-Adikaram. 

INNILAI 

innilai is counted to be another work of the period, 
and fostered on Poothathar, and it has 45 verses. The palm- 
leaf of the work was first discovered by Vidwan T.M. Sornam 
Pillai of the Hindu College and printed in 1915 by Thiru 
V. O. Chidambaram Pillai. The originality of the work is 
still under investigation - pointing this as a spurious work 
and not as one of the Eighteen didactic works.* 


*Cf. Nineteenth century Tamil Ilakkiam 1962 — Mayilai 
Seeni Venkataswami pp. 329—338. 



appendix 


List of Translations of the 
TIRUK-KURAL 

in Indian and Foreign languages * 

I. ENGLISH 

1794 Kindersley-Extracts from Teeroovaulavar Kuddal or 
The Ocean of Wisdom 

1812 F. W. Ellis—Kural, three series of verses on ethical 
and erotic themes, (left unfinished on death of Mr. 
Ellis) 

1840 Rev. W. H. Drew—The Cural of Tiruvalluwar (63 
chapters only) 

1871 C. E. Gover—Odes from the Kural (selections only) in 
pages 200 to 245 of his book ‘The Folk-Songs of 
Southern India’. 

1873 E. J. Robinson-Kural (the first 240 couplets in Tales 
and Poems of South India pp. 14 to 52) 

1875 E. J. Robinson-The Divine Pariah (the legends connec¬ 
ted with the life of Tiruvalluvar, with a metrica 
translation of parts I & II Tales and poems of South 
India pp 49 to 149) 

1885 Rev. J. Lazarus-The Kural of Tiruvalluvar. 

1886 Rev. G. U, Pope-Sacred Kural of Tiruvalluva Nayanar 
(2nd Ed. 1958 by S I. S. S. W. P. Society Ltd.) 

1915 Mrs Tirunavukkarasu—(Poona) A Gem for each day. 
A selection of 366 verses. 

* Courtesy: G. Vanmikanathan-Tirukkural Prachar Sangh, 
Trichirappalli. in Ezhuthalan of 15-7-1965 
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1916 V. V. S Aiyer-Maxims of Tiruvalluvar (2nd ed. 1925, 
3rd ed. 1951, 4th ed. 1961) 

1919 K. Vadivelu Chettiar 

1920 S. Sabaratnam Mudaliar 
1925 Madhavaiya 

1925 S. M. Michael 

1929 M. S. Purnalingam Pillai-Critical Studies in Rural 
1931 Rev. H. A. Popley-The Sacred Rural or The Tamil 
Veda of Tiruvalluvar 
1933 A.Ranganatha Mudaliar 

1935 C. Rajagopalachari-A few verses only of Part I 
II & III 

1949 V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

1950 M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar 

1953 A. V. Chakravarthi Nayanar ( A research) 

1955 Issac D. Thangaswamy 

1962 R. M. Balasubramaniam, Thiruk-kuralmani 

(Not known) V. Paramasivam Pillai 

II MALAYALAM 

End of 16th Century A. D. A manuscript copied in 111 Mala- 
yalam Era discovered by S 3 R. Ranganathan, Librarian 
Madras University and reported in the Annual 
Report for 1933-34 of the Archaeological Department 
of the Cochin State 

1915 Govinda Pillai 
1957 Gopala Rump 
„ Ramakrishna Pillai 

III LATIN 

1730 Rev. Fr. C. J. Beschi, Books I & II 
1856 Erklarung von Rail Graul (incomplete), 

1865 (not known) Tiruvalluveri Rural versione Latina 
(adnotationibus glossarioque iilustratus) 
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IV. FRENCH 

1767 An Edition in the Bibiliothique Nationale referred to by 
Ariel. 

1848 E. Ariel^Kural de Tiruvalluvar, 

1852 Fragmens traduits du Tamoul. in Journal Asiatique 

1854 P. G. du Dumast-Maximes traduites des Courals de 
Tirouvailouvar 

1857 do 

1867 M. Lemaraise. 

1876 Louise Jacoiliot-Portions of the Arattuppal and 
Porutpal 

1889 C. de Barigue de Fontainu z—Kamattuppal only. 

1942 Diagon 


V. GERMAN 

1803 A. F. Cammers 

1847 a few couplets by Friedrich Ruckert 

1854 -) 

1865 j Erkaiaruil g von K Graul 
VI SANSKRIT 

19th century middle - smite kusuma Mala Appa Dee- 
kshitar of the Court of Aayilyam Tirunal* Maharaja of 
Travancore [1860-1880] (published 1922) Amtiuppat 
only 

1942 Govindaraj Jain of Mohoutran! (Jhansi) Parts I 8c II 
only 

1961 Srirama Afatluppal Desikan- only 
VII TELUGU 

1887 Kanauparthi Venkatarama Srivaidyanatha Nath 

'1S92 P® N'nr^simh.slti! Nnidu 

194i Soramuie Reddy 
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1954 Radhakrishna Sarma 
? Jalayya 

? Gopal Rao of Ellore 

? Sri Garimalla 

Satyanarayana 

f (Manuscripts referred to by V. V. S. Aiyar in a foot note to 
the Preface of his 2nd edition.) 

VIII HINDI 

1924 Khemanand Rahat (Parts I & II only.) 

1942 Covind Rai Jain Parts 1 & 2 only in verse. 

1951 B. D. Jain (Tiruppanandal Mutt) 

1958 S. Shankar Raju Naidu (Madras University) 

1964 M. G* Venkatakrishnan Part 1 only, verse 
1967 Tirukkural Prachar Sangh, Trichirappalli. 

IX BENGALI: 1939 Nalini Mohan Sanyal 

X MAHRATI: 1948 Sane Guruji 

IX RUSSIAN: 1963 Yuri Glazov 

XII FIJI: 1964 Samuel Berwick, Fijiani Na 
XII SINHALESE: 1964 Misigamy 

XIV BURMESE: 1964 U Myo Thant 

XV MALAY: 1964 Inja Ramli Binvaraji 

XVI GUJARATI: ? Najuklal Choksi 

XVII KANNADA: ? Gundappa 

XVIII URDU : 1965 Hazrat Suharawardy (under print) 

XiX CHINESE: 1967 Tirukkural-University of Malaya. 




II 

A FEW KURAL MAXIMS 
TO LIGHTEN LIFE’S PATHWAY. 


c$/<sy QP&60 6T(i£@Q&d)6Vrrib} 

U<S 6 U 6 DT ®-6l)0 

1. Akara muthala ezhutthellam; dthi 
Bakavan mutharre ulaku . 

As Alpha is of all the letters first and source of birth, 
So God primeval is alone the source of all this earth. 

<3>/D<2> d5/DU6OT6Uj & p piSlCGT 

jQfD<3> ,S<S 

2. Karkka kasatar 4 ak karpavai ; Karrapin 
Nirkka atharkkuth thaka. 

Do learn with perfect faultlessness the lore thee thou 
must learn. And learning thus do tread the path that lore 
hath shown in turn. 

Q&frui—ckur& gyrryLO mew <nG>$ wrrj5&ir<&(&j 

3. Thottanait ihoor 4 um manarkkeni , mantharkku 
Karranait thoor.um arivu . 

The deeper is the sand-well dug, the more doth water 
flow. The wider is the men’s learning, the more doth 
wisdom grow. 

GT6GUrQ60DT 6 OTU 6J SoGt (Lg gj6GT U ^6116^1 fT6UGT (pijfr 

<36rorQ6B3r<Rjru 6urr(igib e_uS)fr<S 0 . 

4. Ennenpa enai ezhuththenpa ivvirandum 
Kannenpa vazhum uyirkku . 

The science of numbers as well as the arts of letters rare 
Are both of them the eyes of men alive, the wise declare. 
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STcklf 4>,ST ^ ^ 61) 60 620 61/ ^f&UT tfTJlLn 

^ear/T) b]U06ZDLO ^ 0 /i). 

5. Enaitthanum nallavai ketka; anaitthanum 
ant a perumai tharum. 

May one listen to, however little^ the words of wisdom 
great; To that extent will they give one a highly honoured state* 

©_6TT(606U Q ;36060/1*10 S2-UJIT 61j6Tr6IT6Vy LLJD <9g>l 
06fr6rf)6ff)/l£l ^6TT6frff 6?mti fitVjSgJ. 

6 . Ulluva thellam uyarvullal ; marrathu 
Thallinum thallamai neertthu. 

In all their thoughts let their own greatness be conceived 
with zest. Though success be repulsed by Fate, repulsed 
. won’t be the quest. 

67* 60 60 T 6l96rr 65(010 659517^666060; <3= <T 6OT (o (flj fT 65 (0 U 
Qufriuiurr ejQ&r&tStt e&errt 5(0. 

7 . £VAJ vilakkum vilakkalla , samorkkup 
Poyya vilakke vilakku . 

All lights are not for men of noble souls, the light so 
bright; The light of faultless truth alone is deemed as light 
of light. 

l§}uj(bp)G$}lh 65/r £><5^10 

61/6060 &[T<3t. 

8 . Iy art alum eattalum katthalum kattha 
Vakutthalum valla tharasu. 

To be able to increase wealth, to lay it up and guard, 
and also well to distribute it, marks a royal lord. 

Ln6ur&&ji&d56riur iDrr<$eQ66r ^ <360 

^060 /g/r 

9. Manattukkan masilan athal anitthatan 
akula nira pit h a . 

To be quite free from mental blots is all that^s righteous¬ 
ness. And all the rest of acts without such freedom are but 
fuss. 
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(*j)66r<6U) Q&tu&rr6B)rr &(rii'£&A) ^snr pram 
r56or6oriuth Q&iug} 6& i_eb. 

10. Inna, seitharai orutthal avar nana 
Nannayam seithu vidal. 

Thou shalt indeed punish those men who have once in- 
ju ed thee; Do shame them by thy good return and wipe of 
the memory. 

‘@(Lp&<3S& &3(l£UIJlh <5J61)/T6b 6p (Lff ® <56 

c-uSl/flgryii 6pliuu u®ib 

11. Ozhukkam vizhuppam tharaldl ozhukkam 
Uyirinum ompap patum. 

Because doth conduct good impart an eminence great 
indeed, One s conduct good must more than life be guarded 
well indeed. 

*e3pglib gjL-GausssrQih Q^trebCSeOT 6$0 <b(S$iribi!3i 

LfldB^tsor iR&D&surrevr LjgDii* 

12. Vitthum itaventum kollo virunthompi 
Mikkin misaivan pulam. 

Is there a need for sowing too the fields of one who’s 

kind, and tends his guests at and lives on remnants left 
behind? 

U3r&J<S60J) 5T63TU LQ &3T UD fT hi 
flbSVT <56 61) li) &563T U)<$<56L_(oUp 

13. Mankalam enpa manai matchi marrathan 

Nankalam thun makkat peru. « v 

A chaste and loyal wife is household’s blessing auspi¬ 
cious; the gift of children good is its own orna ment precious. 
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<*0LOLO; g] 6ttrf) J5 <5 lS)<53T 

6T 6mr @SfJ6ULQ 6T60TLJ 

14. Ennitthunika korumam , thuninthapin 
EnrtUvam etipa thizhukku . 

Do think and weigh the aspect all,, then dare and do the 
deedj To say> ‘we’ll dare and then, we ‘11 weigh is folly great 
indeed’ 

Ffearfl> <olU!r(Lg$ri) Qutflgjtoi&gth <%6ir ta&£kor& 

^ nr ear (2 0 ear sr6uf a (Be slLl. ^tiu 

15. Eenra pozhuthir perithuvakkum than makanaich 
Sanson enak-ketta thai . 

Much greater than the joy of mother when she bore her 
son, Is her own joy when she doth hear him praised as 
perfect one. 

c <3l6uri3fr)(g ) w (Bu.tr ^ics)u<^(gih grtp ^treueoir 

L\ 63 Td& 6 Uufir Lb&Qi) <£($&. 

16. Anpirkkum undo adaikkum thSzh - arvalar 
Punkaneer poosal tharutn. 

Can there be aught of bolt that bars the doors of love? 
O. nay! The drops of tears of loving ones will soon that love 
betray! 

Trans: by Tiruvachakamani K. M. Balasubramaniarrt 
1962> 
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DIGGING UP THE PAST* 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

MADRAS AND COORG, 

SELECTIONS FROM REPORT 

*OK 

1903-1903. 


I. ADICHANALLTJR EXCAVATIONS. 

In a former annual report, I have given some slight descriptive outlines of the 
discoveries at this prehistoric site,- but no illustrations have yet been published. 
Government has sanctioned the inclusion in this report of.a few examples of some of 
the objects found. Till further details are published, these will to a certain extent 
•supplement the descriptions. 

Gold, diadems. 

These first thought to -be armlets or 

however, it appears to mfe that they are undoubtedly 
diadems. Some exactly similar, as regards shape, were 
found at Mvccnae, and are referred to, in a paper iu the 
Journal of the Society of Arte (No. 2, 590, Vol. I, page 77 
7). No such custom now remains in the neighbourhood, 
though oue exists in the Madura district, where a rectan¬ 
gular plate of thin gold is tied to the forehead of the 
dead. This is known as pattayain katiaradu and literally 
means tying a plate n . A relic of it exists at Adicha- 
nallur under the same name, but it now only consists of throwing some grains of silver 
and gold on the breast of the corpse. * 

They are of thin sheets of gold and are usually oval (fig. 1). Some have a* thin 
strip of the metal extending for about an inch beyond each extremity. All have a 
small hole for a wire or string at each end. Some are plain, but they are usually 
Embossed with dotted lines in designs similar to the illustration.’* They vary in size 
from abiut three to six inches. They are rare; and are only found in large urns at 
a great depth (12 to f5 feet) below the surface. 

Bronze. 

These are very varied in their kinds, and it will be impossible to give an adequate 
description of all of them 
here. There are plain small 
pups such as fig. 2,' and 
jars and bowls of various 
sizes up to about 9 inches 
in diameter. Some of the 
bowls are plain, others of the 
largest have triangular inci¬ 
sed designs as in fig. 3. 

1 %. 3 . 

• -G. O. No. 732—4 Public—18 Aug. 1903. 

—Courtesy : Archaeological Suivey of India. 





.Some shallow wide bowls’hare a watv line ornament as in flg. 4, or a series 
of parallel bead lines around them. These have usually flat cylindrical lids surmounted 
by animals such as the cocks on fig. .4, the stems, bud9and animal on Plato I, or 
leaves, aud the rods on tig. 0. 



^g. <• 



Fig. ». 


A more complete example of a lid is shown on fig. 0. while fig. 7 eridently 
represents mangu leaves with a central column carrying a winged insect like u hornet. 
The lid it surmounted is broken. There are mauy other varieties of these curious 
objects. . 



Pig. fl. 


Fig. 8. shows a lid to one of the larger cups, resembling thoso in pottery; 
another similar, is surmounted by an antelope. 

A complete vase and lid, without figures, or ornament is illustrated in Fig. 9. 




F>g.«. 



K*. 9 , 
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Sieve cups of very thiu metal are sometimes fixed into a wide bowl^ with or without 
u handle, us in plate II. In 
others the cup sieve and 
bowl are of one piece of 
metal. The perforated dots 
are in concentric circles 
around the bottom, and 
concentric semi-circles at the 
sides as in Figs. 10 and 11, 

Fig. 11. 




Several animals, such as rams with twisted horns or buffaloes as in plate III were 

found, aud as none of them at first were 
got intact, it was difficult to know their 
exact use. In these recent excavations, 
however, the vase shown in fig. 12 was 
found. It is complete in its parts, and 
clearly shows what these others are. It 
evidently represents two tigers standing 
on a base, and supporting a flat bowl or 
vase. It seems probable that this class of 
vase was used as a stand for the bowls 
with ornamental lids like fig. 4. The two 
classes aro always found together in an 
urn. 

Of bracelets, bangles and other 
objects there aro many. The bracelets 
are formed of minute finely made rings, 
some of which have small beads attached. 
Some of the bronzes'show traces of a 
coarse woven cloth. 



Fig. 12. 


Iron. 

Objects in this metal are numerous and varied, and generally in very good 
condition. A large collection of swords was got; a few arc shown in plate IV. 
Some of these have traces of the wooden sheath and handle preserved. There are 
spears, daggers, lances, javelins, arrows, etc., and large hangers with spreading arms 
terminated by hooks as.in plate V. These may have been used for hanging a series of 
small lamps. 



Fig. 13. 


There are several large tridents as in fig. 13, and a trident shaped 
weapon with cutting edg«*s (fig. 14). It has seemingly been affixed to 
a wooden handle, aB it has nail or rivet holes. Another, slightly 
different in shape was found, 
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. . t 1 ?*, a saucer lamp with arched rod, and suspending rod and chain. Fig. 20 
is a similar lamp with hooked suspending rod. 

Fig. 21 ia a tripod. 

Fig. 22 is an axe with loose ring for fixing it to a shaft. The ring was idwan 
found m the diagonal position shown. There were ,mauy mammooties or spades of 
TOrmus sizes, like fig. 23, with the two sides bent over at tho end for affixing the 
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- Pottery. 

P ° ttC ' 7 would require alp series' 

• .v pl lit VI “ ““ exa ®P>« ” f »mo of the commoner forms of potten-. Tiro articl. 
“ tte plat® are arranged in the order in which they were found in a certain number 
jme. So they do- not even represent all of the most ordinary kinds If WterTfoS. 
The stands and lids , are blank £>lrshed, and tho bowls and oirpsTblSk on S 
surface and red on the lower. Some of the cups have dotted elements ** 


handle. 

/ 
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